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Coppicks. As alſo of Fruits, CORN, GRAIN; | 
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principally did it then ſubmit i# ſelf to the 
Cenſure of ths Critick Age. I's not a bad 
time for ſo mean and Ruſtick 2 Subject to 
appear again, when every Shop and RAE 
7s replete with the Fruits and Labours of the 
mot Acute Wits.” Ter I hope it may obtain 
a better Welcome than heretofore, by this 
Fifth time of its appearance ;, being Reviſed 
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aud Corre&ed, in many places Enlarged, an 


many New and Neteſſary Experiments and 
Obſervatians' added: You alſo bring every 
day more and more addicted to this Noble, 
though heretofore neglected Science; as is 


manifeſt from the Effetts in moſt places diſs. 
5 Eh cexable * 


Rr Val Edition of this ſacceeding, 
= [8 though then wmperfeft Tract; 


ae and for our ſakes 


To the Gentry of Ex LAN p. 
cernable: It being eaſit for aPaſſant Travel- 
ler to_ diſtinguiſh the Villa's of the Ingenious 
from the Slothfaul, by the Improvements made 
in them ; ſome being well Manured and 
Planted with many curious plantations of 
Fruit, and eAvenues of Timber and other 

 Trees,when others are bare and naked, to the 
ſhame and ignominy of their Owners, I hope 
what I formerly wrote on this Subject, might 
be ſome inducement towards ſuch improve- 
ment, amongſt the many Elaborate and more 
Excellent Works : ofa] I queſtion not but this 
Fifth Edition, ſo much Enlarged, may more 
| encourage and aſſiſt you in the Culture of your 
| Farms * beſt advantage, in the propaga- 
ting and increafing of ſuch 18 that may 

moſt retaliate your Coſt and Induſtry, and 
moſt improve your Lands, act only for the be- 
xefit of your Selves and Poſterity, but the 
Kingdom in general; the ſeveral Ways and 
Means ts accompliſhthe ſame, being here pre- 
ſented to your view, well Proned and eAd- 
vanced. For which end, and no other, theſe 
Experiments and Obſervations have been not 

. with a little Care compoſed, and contracted 
into ſo conyenient and brief a Method, and 
in ſuch a familiar Stile, ſuitable to the opp! s 
henſions of thoſe they moſt concern; and now 
alſo made more uſeful, that they may anſwer 
your expettation ; which is the deſire of 
| EY y © W. 


 Virgil-—-Laudato ingentia Rura, 
Exiguum colito.------ - 
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0 = rind 
Introduction to the W OR K 


She wing the Rc E Ne, Uririrv, 
and —— — of HUSBANDRY. 


HI 8 is an Age, wherein to Com- 
mend or Exto} an Ingenious Art 
or Science, might be eſteemed a 
needleſs Labour, eſpecially in a 
— o highly improved in 
every thing; but that we find the 
| more Noble, Advantagions, Uſeful, 
or or Neseihry any Art, Science, or Profeſſion is, the 
ſtronger Arguments are framed againſt it, and more 
particularly againſt this Ruſtick Art, and its in- 
finite Preheminences and Oblectations, by the 
vainer and more Pedant ſort of Perſons, deſpiſt 05 
the worth or value of what they are ignorant 0 
who judge it below their Honour or Reputation, 
to take any notice of ſo mean a Profeſſion; that 
eſteem the Country no other than a place for 
Beaſts, as Cities for Men. This makes us tread in 


the ſteps of more worthy Ruſtick Authors, and 
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| give a ſhort Preface, not to ſeek Credit of the En- 
4 vious, but to ſatisſſe or confirm the Ingenious of the 
Excellency, and-ineſtjmable value of this-Art,, not 
only for Exerciſe and health of our Hodies, the en- 
creaſe of our Fortu 5 2nd our univerſal Benefit, 
Uſe and Advantage, but alſo for the Tranquili 

and Peace of 6ur Minds,and improving our Under- 
ſtandings; which they Will afluredly find do pro- 
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{ ceed from ſuch Noble, Peaſant, and nece 2 n- 
| terprizes. If they diligently. rea 5 5 eruſe the 
| Ancient Writers, they may obferve that many 
| Wiſe and Learned Men, worthy of Praife, were 
| 


exccedingly delighted, not only in a Rural Habita- 
tion, but did always exerciſe themſelves in 13 
the Earth: That the Study of Agriculture was of 
ö ſo high an eſteem, and ſo worthy of Honour, that 
f Poets, Philoſophers, Princes, and Kings them- 
| ſelves, did not acquire an Honourable and an Im- 
mortal Name, by their Writings and Precepts, in 
| — Art left to Poſterity; hut have alſo diligent- 
performed the Office, of a Countryman, and 
wrought with their own hands, and obtained there- 
by not a , little Fame and Renown. For which 
cauſe Xenophar in his Elegant Tract of Ozconvmicks 
tells you, That nothing can be of a more Regal (or No- 
ble) Eftimation and Splendor, than Judliciomt Agricul- 
ture. Socrates allo gives you a Relation, how Cyrus. | 
that moſt Renowned King of Perſia, a Man of a 
ſublime; Wit, and moſt Illuſtrious Fame, when Ly- 
Lander of Lacedemonia, a Man endowed with excel- 
tent Vertues, came and brought him Preſents; At 
a certain time, for their Recreation, he conducted 
Lyſander into his Garden, on every ſide encloſed 
with a noble Fence, and cultivated with moſt cu- 
rious Art and ſingular Induſtry. Then Lyſaudur 
(admiring the compleat order of every thing, and 
dhe height of the Trees planted in ſuch direct lines, 
N : and 
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and every way lineal, the Earth adorned with 
Plants; the fairneſs of the Fruits, the Beauty and 
order of the pleaſant and fragrant Flowers) ſaid, 
That he did exceedingly udmire, not fo mich at the 
Study arid Diligence, as the Taduftry and Ingenuity of 
the Workman, by whom the fame was ſo artificially or- 
dered and contrived. Then Cyrus being well pleaſed 
with the praife and commendation of his Work- 
manſhip, ' anſwered Lyſander : All theſe things were 
Performed by my own Induſtry ; theſe Girious Orders 
were by me delineated; - theſe Trees, Plants, Flowers, 
and all theſe things thou. fo admireſt at, were all Planted 
and performed by ny own hands. Then Lyſander be- 
holding his Purple Habit, the Excellency” of his 
Perſon, and his Perfian Ornaments glittering with 
Gold and Precious ſtones, ſaid: O Cyrus! How de- 
ſervedly may you of all Men be eſtee med happy, ſeeing” ſo 


high an Honour and Fortune is conjoyned and united with 


» 


oo excellent 4 Spirit. 


Pliny writes, That the Romans had ſo high an 
Eſteem for Agriculture, that their Laws did extend 
to the Reformation of the Negligences and Abuſes 
in the exerciſe of that neceſſary and honourable 
Art. The ſame Author brings ſeveral Precedents 
of many worthy and honourable Perſons that ad- 
dicted themſelves unto, and affected this Art; and 
highly ſets forth the Praiſe and Commendation 
thereof; and ſhews how the Ancient Romans did 
execute their Ruſtict Laws, and encouraged the in- 
duſtrious and ingenious Husbandman: As by the 
Example of C. Furius Creſinus, who out of a ſmall 
piece of Ground gathered much more Fruits and 
Profit, than his Neighbours about him out of their 

reat and ample Poſſeſſions; which highly contra- 
ted their envy and hatred againſt him, in ſomuch 
as they accuſed him, that by Sorcery, Charms, and 
Witchcraft, he had tranſported his Neighbours , 
775 | A 4 Fruits, 
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Fruits, Fertility, and Increaſe, into his own 
Field; For which he; was ordered by Spurius Albi- 


pus peremptorily to anſwer the Matter. He there- 
Fore fearing the worſt, at ſuch time as the Tribes were 
ready to give their Voices, brought into the com- 
mon place his Plough, and other Rural Inſtruments 
belonging. to Agriculture, and placed them 1n the 
open face of the Court. He ſet there alſo his own 
Daughter, a luſty . Laſs, and big of Bone, 
well fed, and well Clad; allo his Oxen full and 
fair; Then turning to the Citizens of Rome, My 
Maſters (quoth he) theſe. are the Sorceries, Charms, 
and all the Inchantments that I uſe ; I might alſo 
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ny own Travel and Toyl, my aarly Riſing, and late Sti 

ting up, aud the painful ſweat I dail endure; but I am 
g 45 N wey 

not able to preſent theſe to your view, nor to bring them 


with me into this Aſſembly. Which when the People , 
had heard, they unanimouſiy pronounced, him Not 


Guilty ;, and he was highly commended of all Per- 
ſons for his Ingenoity and Induſtry. 


- 


It is moſt evident, that this Art of Agricultuvs 


doth not require ſo great Charge and Expence, as 


it doth judgment, Labour and Induſtry: which to 
poſſeſs Men witha}, and encourage them unto, is 
the intent and ſcope of our Learned, bath Ancient 
and Modern Authors, that we may not ſpend the 
beſt of our times in the moſt vain, coſtly, unne- 
ceſſary and trifling'Studies and Affairs; for in for- 
mer times (Cats teſtifies). he was highly commend- 
ed and praiſed that was eſteemed a good Husband. 
It cannot be thought that ſo Learned and Wiſe 
Men could: fet-fo bigh a value and eſteem upon this 
Art of Agriculture, but upon very ſolid and weighty 
Grounds and Reaſons. Not to ſpeak of the vari- 

- ous Delights, Pleaſures, and Contents that theſe 
Ruſticities plentifully heap upon us, they ſupply us 
for our Neceſſities and Advantages; for . 
| þ 2 ti 15 
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this Art none in City or Country could ſubſiſt; 28 
XZ doth the Earth, the Mother of us all, univerſally 
feed and nouriſh us at an eaſie, liberal, and proſita- 
ble rate, whereof we have daily experience, that 
= our Induſtry, Labour and Coſts, are returned up- 
an us with a manifold enereaſe and advantage, un- 
= "ck the Celeſtial Influences impede.  Chryſaftont al- 
ſo ſhews. how neceſlary.. the Art of Agriculture is, 
when, enumerating the ſeveral advantages of Ae 
chanick Arts, at length concludes, thut this Art is 
by far mpre worthy, excellent, and neceſſary than 
all the other. We all know how ill we can ſubſiſt 
without Garments and other neceſſaries of that na- 
ture; but without the Fruits and other Encreaſe of 
the Earth we cannat lixe. The Seythiars, Hamax- 
obi aus, and Gymuaſapbiſts, eſteemed: all other Arts 
as vain and unprofitable; but this Art of Agritul. 
tare they accounted. the only neceſſary for Human 
Life; they exerciſed and ungen all their Indu- 
ſtry, Ingenuity, Practices and Studigs, ., principally 
to this only Art. of ILL aL It, $tQ 12 155 . 11 

Romulus and Cyrus knowing the neceſſity and uſe- 
fulneſs of this Art above all other. Exerciſes and 
Arts, did firſt inſtitute or introduce their Subjects 
in Military Affairs and Agriculture, jidging theſe 
only ſuffcient to preſerve and defend them from 
the injuries of others, and to ſuſtain their lives, 
We alſo read, that che Helvetians or its ers, a 
very wiſe People in their management of Affairs, 
lahabit or PoſfeG about an hundred Towns, out of 

which they yearly fend a thouſand choſen Men in- 
io their Army, the reſt remain behind to Till 

the Ground. The next year ſome of them that 
ſtaid, go forth to the War, the other Return; by 
which means they are as well exerciſed in War as 
jn Husbandry. It is alſo noted of Romulus, mL 
| u 
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uſed to prefer Husbandmen above Citizens, efteems 
ing thoſe that lived in Towns with their wealthy 
Stocks and Trade, not equal, nor worthy of com- 
pare with thoſe that Tilled the Land, and weari- 
ed themſelves daily in Ruſtick Exerciſes. The 
Romans, when they gave Names to their Tribes, 
called the chiefeſt of the States the Ruſtick Tribe, 
and the meaner in degree the Vrbane. 
Numa Pompilius, to encourage Agriculture, com- 
manded the Fields to be divided into a certain 
number of Villages, in each of which he conſti: 
tuted a Superviſor; whoſe principal Office it was 
to obſerve and enquire, who diligently and in- 
duſtriouſly did Till their Land, and who negle- 
Red it, whoſe Names were brought unto him. 
He oftentimes called for the Indzſtrious Huzband- 
man, and courteouſly received him, and ſometimes 
diſmiſſed him with Noble Gratuities. And con- 
trariwiſe, the idle and flothful he rebuked; 
whereby ſome for fear of Shame and Diſgrace, the 
reſt in hope of Favour and Reward, were all con- 
tinually intent on their Affairs, that they might 
render Themſelves and their Lands praiſe-worthy 
to their King: A worthy and noble Preſident for 
the encouragement of our Engliſh Huabandmen that 
are ingenious and induſtrious, and for the Regu- 
lation and Reformation of the infinite Abuſes, In- 
juries and Neglects ſo frequently committed and 
ſuffered in every Village, by the ſlothful; igno- 
rant, and envious Ruſtick. The like Examples we 
find to be in ſeveral Countries, as Spain, Germany, 
Venice, Holland, Cc. of Compulſive Laws, and ex- 
cellent Cuſtoms, for the Propagation of Trees for 
Timber and for Fruits. In Burgundy, where Walt 
nut Trees abound, whenever they Fell a Tree, 


they always plant a young one near that place: 


And in ſeveral places betwixt Hanaw and Franc- 
fort 
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7 fort in Germany, no young Farmer is permitted to : 
XZ marry. a Wife, till he bring Proof that he bath 


Planted, and is a Father of ſuch a ſtated number 


of Wallnut-Trees ; which Law is inviolably obſer- 
ved to this Day. It hath been a long time de- 


ſigted, and attempted by ſeverat worthy Pers 


'Z ſons, affecters of Ingenuity, and the Publick- Good 
of the Kingdom, that there might be ſome. Coſtia 
tutions or Orders for the adyancinganc propagating 
of this noble Art, eſpecially that part relating to 
the increaſe and preſervation of Timber and Fruit- 
Trees; and that there might be, judiciqus-/and 
experienced Superviſors in every place for that pur- 
poſe. ' I muſt needs confeſs we have ſeyeral good 
Laws relating to our Rural Affairs, but none moro 
ſighted nor neglected than thoſe. Out hopes and 
expectations are now great, that ſomething will 
Mortly be done therein, ſeeing that Royal and 
moſt Excellent Society at Greſham: Colledge, mako 
it one of the moſt principal Objects of their Stu- 
dies and Care; it being ſa univerſallj neceſſary 
for our wel-being and preſervation, if nat the 
moſt. neceſſary, all things conſide red. 
Maximus Tyrizs, a moſt Grave Philoſopher, com- 
poſed a Dialogue, wherein with many ſufficient 
and firm Reaſons, he demonſtrates, that this Art 
of Agriculture hath the. Precedency of, and is more 
neceſſary than the Milirary.; and Elegantly ang - 
Learnedly diſcuſſeth many things, and very much 
of the Profits and Advantages of the Ruſtick Art 
and Rural Affuirs. br e ld a 
As to its Antiquity, no Art or Science can pre- 
cede it; every one knows that a Country Life was 
the moſt antient, and that Men did in the Infancy 
of Time inhabit in Country-Habitations, and ſu- 
ſtained themſelves by the Fruits of the Earth, 
1 in Tents, Woods, Cc. inſtead of Hou- 
K AS 
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As to the ſtate, qualification, and condition of 
a Country Life, we may confidently maintain, that | 
it far excels the City Life, and is much to be pre- 

ferred before it. Plato affirms, that a Country Life 
is the Miſtreſs, and as it were, the Pattern of 
Diligence, Juſtice, and Frugality); that he could 
find nothing more profitable, pleaſant, or grate- 7 
ful, than to live in the Country remote, and free 
from Envy, Malice, Calumny, Covetouſneſs, and 
Ambition : Which occaſioned this Grave Author 
to ordain ſeveral peculiar Laws relating to this 
noble Art, which were brought unto, and confir- 
med by the Emper te rem. &c. Cicero diſ- 
courſing of the Utility of ſeveral Arts, at length 
concludes, that of all things neceſſary and uſeful, 
nothing is better, more adyantageous, ſtable, plea- 
fant, nor more worthy a Noble and Ingenious 
Spirit, than Agriculture, &'c. Virgil alſo had as 
high eſteem thereof, and did very much extol and 
celebrate this Ruſtick Art; inſomuch, that when 
he was almoſt loſt amongſt the pleafant Groves, 
and ruminating on the Felicities the Country 
yielded, he broke forth into this Expreſſion : 


O Fortunatos nimium, ſua ft bona norint, 
Asgricolas; quibus ipſa procul diſcordibus Armis 
Fundit bumi facilem victum juſtiſſima Tellus. 


And Horace in a certain Ode ſings thus. 


Beatus ille qui procul negotiis, 
Ur priſca gens mortalium, 
Paterna Rura, Bobus exercet ſuis, 
Solutus omni frnore, &c. 


Alſo hear the Divine Du Bartas in his com- 
mendation of Husbandry. 
O thrice, 
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O thrice, thrice happy he who ſhuns the Cares 
Of City- Troubles, and of State- Affairs; | 
And ſerving Ceres, Tills with his own Teem, 
His own Free-land left by his Friends to him. 


The Pleaſures and | Oblectations are: ſuperabun- 


dant and infinite, which we daily enjoy and re- 


ceive from the yerdant Fields and Meadows, from 
the ſweetneſs and beauty of the Flowers, the 
ſpringing Woods, the delicate Fruits, and the va- 
riety of Domeſtick and pleaſant Animals educa- 


ted even to the very hand, and from the various and 


| harmonious Notes of the Nymphs of the Woods. 'F | 


The winged Fancies of the Learned Qui. 
Tell of ftrange Wonders, ſweet Parnaſſus Hill, 
Caſtalia's Well, the —— 37-4 3 
Star- led Valleys where the es (int- 
2 Pena Story yields, 2 * 
Of pleaſam Tempe, and th Elyſian Fields: 
| Tet theſe are nothing to the ſweet that dwells 
In lom- built Cottages, and Country Cells, 


We may well admire at ſuch as are not highly 
delighted at the proſpect of the moſt of our Conn- 
try hrs whoſe Beauty and Luſtre daily in- 
creaſe (where their Inhabitants are Induſtrious) 


and appear more and more neat, adorned and 


enriched, and in every part yield innumerable of 
pleaſant and fruitful Trees. Can there be a more 
raviſhing and, delightful Object, than to behold 


the Towns Planted with Trees in even Lines be- 
fore their Doors, which skreen their Habitations 


from Wind and Sun, where they may ſit or walk 
under the dark ſnadows of the Woods and Groves, 
and where are either the gliding Streams, — 

and 
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and bright Rivulets, pleaſant Hills, or ſhadowy. 8 
Vallies, delightful Meadows, or other the like 


Oblectations. | 
Fair, firm, and fruitful; various, patient, ſweet, 


Sumptuouſly cloathed in a Mantle meet, ; 
Cen) lac d about with Floods, _ 
| And all Embroidered with freſh Blooming Buds. 


That the higheſt and moſt abſolute Content 
any Man enjoys or finds in any Sublunary thing, 
is in this Science of Agricultum, and the ſeve- 
ral Branches and Streams of Pleaſure and Delight 
proceeding or flowing none but ſuch 


therefrom, 


as are ignorant thereof will deny. Of ſuch that 


affirm it, we could produce infinite of Teſtimo- 
nies ; alſo of many that ſo highly affected this Art 
and Life, that they deſerted their Powers, Dipn:- 

ties, Kingdoms, Vittories, and Triunphs, and whol- 
ly applied themſelves to Agriculture, and a Ru- 
ſtick Habitation;, ſome whereof we ſhall here in- 
ſtance, as Maulius Curins  Dentatus, who after he 
had not only conquer'd the Warlike King Pyrrhus 
but had expelled him out of all Traly, and had 
three ſeveral times Triumphed with Glory and 
Renown, and had very much enlarged the Roman 
Empire by his honourable Atchievements, return- 
ed with infinite Affectation, and very joyfully to 
His former Exerciſes and Ruſticities; and there 
concluded the reſidue of his Days with much Tran- 
quility of Mind and Reft. No leſs delight did 
L. Quintus Cincinnatus take in that. Country life, 
who when he was called by the Roman Senate to 
the Dif atorſbip (an Office of very high Dignity 3 
was fonnd at Plough in a rude and dirty habit 
or condition in his little Farm; and after he had 
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y obtained his freedom from the Office, he imme- 
diately returns to his Rural Occupations. = 

3 | Alfo Attalus, that Rich Afiar King, who left 
his Regal Dignity, = 3 his Empire, was 
then fo intent on with ſuch inceflant 
Care and Diligence, t Lon planted, and 
2 contrived ſeveral — 1 Gardens, by bis own 
= ſingular Ingenuity and Induſtry. - We muſt not o- 
mit © Diocleſion the Emperor, wh left the trouble- 
ſome Empire, and affecting —.— Life, betook 
himſelf to the Country; and there ved a long 
time, and enjoyed the 5 — and reaped 
che Fruits of moſt pleaſing Tranquility and happy 
7 Reſt. And although he was oftentimes invited 
and ſohicited by Letters and Embalſadors from the 
Senate to return again to his Empire, yet could 


— ever be tempted away from his beloved Vi 
e. 

* We read alſo of that moſt exellatit Perſon 
2 Artilin Calatinus, who fox, his ſingular Virtye was 
called from the Plough and Harrow to be a Bi- 
ctator; yet ſtill fo perſiſted in his pleaſing Fruga- 
Z ly and Parſimony, for the great love he bore to, 
Z Agriculture, that he rather choſe to live priv ately 
in the Country, and to weary himſelf with dig- 


ging and plowing his Land, than to be a Prince 
of the Romans, and poſſes the higheſt place a- 
mongſt the Senators. 
And likewiſe of Abdonol , who- from-a poor 
Gardiner (yet of Princely Race) was choſen to 
the Crown of Sidov. + 


Noah the Juſt; Meck Moſes, Abeba; | 
(Who Father of the Faithful Race became) 
Were Shepherds all, or Husbandmen at leaſt, 
Ana 5 in the Fields ae their days the baff. 


Such 
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_ Such were not erſt, Attalus, Philemetor, 
Archealus, Hiero, and many a Prætor:- 
Great Kings and Conſuls, who oft for Blades 
And glitt ving Scepters, handled Hooks and Spades; 
Such were not erſt, Cincinnatus, Fabricius, 
Serranius, Curius, who an- ſel delicious. 
With Crowned Coulters, with Imperial hands, 
IWith Ploughs triumphant plom d the Roman Lands. 


Hoy much Honour were Piſo, Fabius, Lentulus, 
and Cicero worthy of, who invented and brought | 
into uſe the Commodious way of ſowing of tho 
ſeveral Pulſes that from that time have born their 
Names? We muſt not forget our famous and | 
moſt ingenious Country-man, the Lord Ferulam, a | 
Perſon, who though much concerned in the Pub- 
lick. Affairs of the Kingdom, yet ſpent much of | 
his Time and Studies in the diligent ſcrutiny of 

the Nature and Cauſes, and propoſed means for 
the adyancement and propagation of this part o 
Natural Philoſophy; as his Sylva, and. ſeveral other 
of his Works teſtifie. 20-4) 45 27 59D i 

Many other Examples of this Nature might. 
here be inſerted : But theſe, together with the 
multitude: of the like Preſidents, our Age and 
Country afford us, as well of the Induſtrious and * 
moſt judicious Operations of our Nobles and Gen- 

try in theſe Ruſticities, as of their Noble and Plea- | 
ſant Palaces, and Rural Habitations; and the Con- 

tentments and Delights they place in them, may 

be ſufficient to convince all ingenious Spirits that 
are not prejudiced againſt this Art, not only of 
the Dignity, Pleaſure, and Delight thereof, but 

of its Utility and Neceſſity. 8 

Here they enjay all things neceſſary for the ſu- 
ſtentation of Life, and are freed from the Pertur- 
nations, Cares and Troubles, that in other pla- 
Ces 
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ces diſturb the Mind; and live content with their 
Lot, in tranquility and moderation of Spirit. Here 
they enjoy, a HOSE 7 


© Reſt ſecure, an innocent Life i1 Peace, 

V ariouſly Rich, in their large Farms at eaſe, 
Tempe's cool Shades, dark Caves, and purling Streams, 
Lowing of Cattle, under Trees ſoft. Dreams 3 


This Country life improves and exerciſes the 
moſt Noble and Excellent parts of our Intellects, 
and affords the beſt Opportunities to the inſatia- 
ble humane ſpirit to contemplate and meditate on; 
and to penetrate into, and diſcover the obſcure and 
hitherto: occult Myſteries and Secrets of Nature; 
the fixity or mobility of the Earth, the nature of 
the Air, its weight, and divers Mutations; the 
Flux and Reflux of the Sea; the Nature and Mat- 
ter of Comets, Meteors, &c. the Myſtery of Vege- 
tation, the Nature of Animals, and their different 
Species; the diſcovery and improvements of Mi- 
nerals, and to attain the higheſt perfuttions in Sci- 
ence and Art : Nay,this condition capacitates aMan 


to the ſtudy and practice of the moſt ſecret and my- 


ſtical things Nature affords, if adapted thereunto. 
That there Is no place ſo fit for ſuck.a Study 
or Contemplation of Natural Philoſophy, or any of 
the Liberal Arts, Plato the Prince of Philoſophers 
teſtifies by his deſerting Athens, that ſplendid 
City, and erecting his Academy in a remote and 
Ruſtick place. Alſo Petrarch, for the quietude 
and ſolitarineſs of that kind of Life, was ſo much 
delighted therewith, that he moſt pleaſingly ſpear 
thoſe Years he lived, alone in a ſecret Valley; 
which cauſed him ſo often to invite his Friends to 
come and enjoy with him, the Contentments of 
ſo happy and grateful a Country Life, as it ap- 
b pears 
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pin, imitator of Virgil, in his Learned Poems on 


ſing Life. ; 


and Rural Habitation, and to have much prefer- 


pears by many of his Epiſtles. Our Modern Ka- 


ſeveral parts of this Rural Art, breaks forth into 
theſe Expreſſions (as they are tranſlated by a ju- 
dicious Hand) -x 8 


© I cho could be ſo unkind as to perſwade, | 
&« I ſhould for th Town forſake my Country ſhade =" 7 
« Such Joys I'll ever love, and ſhould be glad _ * j 
« At thoſe delightful Rivers to be ftaid. » ; 


robs fo | 4 
Afterwards in the ſame Poem. 1 

« And bleſt is he who tired with his Affairs, 4 
“ Far from all noiſe, all vain applauſe, prepare. 
&« To go, and underneath ſame ſilent ſhade, 4 


«* Which neither Cares nor anxious Thoughts invade, 
ce Does for a while, himſelf alone-peſſeſs ; 
“ Changing the Jonn for Rural. Happineſs. 


| 
With much more in praiſe of this moſt plea- * 


You will alſe find, that all Studious and Learn- 
ed Men have excecdingly delighted in a Solitary 


red it: For beſides the ſerenity of the Air, and 
the pleaſing Viridity, which much quickens the 
Genius, it is moſt certain that the Spirits alſo are 
thereby recreated, and the Intellectual Parts -won- 2 
derfully actuated; as the ſame Petrarch ſays : q 


Hlic non Palatia, non Theatra, nec atria, 
Sed ipſorum loco Abies, Fagus, & Pinus, | 
Inter herbas vireſcentes, & pulchrum montem vicmumy 
Unde & Carmina deſcenduat, & Pluviæ, 
Attolunt que de terra, ad ſidera noſtrani mentem. 
| By. 
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By which it is moſt apparent, that the Study 
of Arts and Sciences, and the exerciſe and fruiti- 
on of a Country Life, are of ſo near a Reſem- 
blance, that they may both be practiced without 


impeding each the other. 


This Ruſtieł life alſo moſt certainly hath the 
Preheminerice above the Hahitations in great 
Towns and Cities; for that it yields a perpetual 
Rotation of its infinite variety of Oblectations 
and Contents, as the various Times and Seaſons 
of the Year with a pleaſing Face ſucceſſively pre- 
ſent themſelves. Sometimes the Spring approaches 
the moſt certain forerunner of the Summer; all 
Trees then exerciſing, as it were, a mutual Emu- 


lation, which ſhould be arrayed with the moſt 


verdant Leaves, and adorned: with the moſt ex- 
cellent and curious Bloſſoms, that they afford (be- 
ſides moſt fragrant Odours every way breathing 
from them) incredible delight aud pleafure to 
all. To theſe may you add the pleaſant Notes 
of the Chanting Nyniphs of the Woods, ſinging 
their amorous Ditties, raviſhing otir Ears wit 
their ſweet Harmony. Then follows the Summer, 
adorned with various Flowers, the Lilly, the Roſe, 
the Gilliflower, and infinite other moſt curious 
and pleaſant ; and alſo ſeyeral delightful Fruits, 
Animals, and 6ther Neceſſaries for Humane uſe. 
Then alſo ſucceeds the Autamm or Harveſt, 
wherein we reap the Fruits of our paſt Labours : 
Then doth the Earth diſciarge it ſelf of its 
infinite variety of Grain and Pulſe, and the 
Trees of their Delicacies : Then alſo doth the 
Air begin to wax cool, to recolleck and refreſh 
our Spirits, before debilitated with too much 
heat. At length enters cold Hyems, which of 
all the reſt conduces moſt to the Health of our 
Bodies: For then our ſuperfluous Humours are 
| b 2 with 
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with Cold compreſſed, or elſe concocted; and the 
Natural Heat being the more concentrated, renews 
its power, and more eaſily performs digeſtion ; 
and. expelling obnoxious Humours, as Philoſophers 
ſay, Powers united are of greater force than diſ- 
perſed ; ſo then are we more firm, active, and 
ſtrong. The end of Winter gives a beginning to 
the ſubſequent: Spring: Ann in Angue latet ; ſo 
are the Rural Pliaſures and Oblectations renew- 
ed ad Infinitum. | | WT TY | 
The Heathens of old had alſo a very high e- 
ſteem of Agriculture, as appears by their ſeveral 
Gods and Goddeſſes, whom they judged had a Tu- 
telar Care over thoſe Fruits of the Earth, and 
other things under their Tuition ; as Bacchus, Ce- 
res, Diana, Saturn, Flora, Pales, and ſeveral others. 
But leaving them, we find many Learned Men, 
of profound Parts, and moſt excellent Ingenuity, 
to — taken delight, and to have been very ſtudi- 
ous in this Art; as Cicero, who ſo highly affected 
and eſteemed theſe Ruſticities, that (amongſt ſeveral 
other Rural Habitations, wherein he took much 
delight) he was ſo well pleaſed with the plea- 1 
ſant Scituation of the Tuſculan Fields or Coun- 9 
try, as there to inſtitute as it were another Aca- 3 
aemy, and compoie thoſe Philoſophical Queſtions, 1 
which from the place he named Tuſculan. Cato ! 
the Roman Cenſor, and excellent Moraliſt, was wont F 


to ſay, © That he placed his whole Recreation, 
“ and the univerſal Tranquility of his Mind, in | 
« the Exerciſe of Rural Affairs: Therefore with _ 1 


infinite Pleaſure and Affectation, did he inha- a 
bit in the Village Sabines, politively affirming, a 


that. a better and more pleaſant Life was not 4 
to be found. Seneca alſo was of the ſame Opi- 8 
nion, that he could tarry in no place more wil- $ 


lingly than in his own Village; in which, with a 
| very 
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very great Art, he brought an Aquadutt, to water 
his Gardens. What ſhall we ſay of Varro, Palla- 
dius, and Columella, who publiſhed ſo many uſe- 


: . 


ful and profitable Precepts of Agriculture, and ſo 


induſtriouſſy exerciſed and delighted themſelves in 


a Ruſtick Life ? We might produce many Inftan- 
ces of moſt 'Honourahle, Learned, and Worthy 
Perſons, who rather elected and preferred to ſpend, 
their remaining days in the Country, than 1n, the 
moſt pompous Pallaces and Cities, but that we 
judge it needleſs. Such that deſire to hear more, 
we refer to Pliny, and other Authors more Co- 
pious in Hiſtorical Relations. 3 

It is for no other reaſon that Gardens, Orchards, 
Partrres, Avenues, &c. are in ſuch requeſt in Cit- 
ties and Towns; but that they repreſent unto 
us Epitomized, the Form and Idea of the more 
ample and ſpacious pleaſant Fields, Groves, and 
other Ruſtick Objects of Pleaſure. Formerly Gar- 
dens were not in Cities and Towns, but in Vil- 
lages without, as Pliny witneſſeth, until Epicu- 
rus (the Doctor and Maſter of Pleaſure and Vo- 
luptuouſneſs) firſt Planted them in Athens; which. 
was afterwards imitated and brought into uſe 
by ſuch who loved their Pleaſures. Gardens, 
wherever planted, were always in eſteem; as 
the famous Gardens of Adonis and Alcinous, and 
thoſe Horti Penſiles of Semiramis Qneen of Baby- 
lon, or Cyrus King of * Aſyria, elevated fo high 


from the Earth on Terraces and other Edifices, 


that they were numerated amongſt the moſt ſtu- 
pendious and wonderful Works that were in the 
World. Alſo that Renowned and Fictitious Gar- 
den of the Heſperidet, Hierogliphically and Philo- 


ſophically repreſenting unto us the Summary of. 


eternal Atchievements or Enjoyments. The Ro-. 
mans alſo made great ſtore of Gardens, and pla- 
33 ced 
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ced great. Plcaſure in them. We muſt not for get 
the ſingular Care and Induſtry pf the Egyptians 


in Tilling their. Gardens; wherein, by reaſon. of 


the temperature of the Air, the goodneſs of the 
Earth, and their exquiſite Induſtry, flouriſh and 
grow throughout the Year, the green Herbs, 
and infinite variety of pleaſant Flowers. How 
many rare and excellent Gardens, and places a- 
lotted and deſigned for Pleaſure are in every part 
of this Kingdom, and in our neighbouring Coun- 
tries; but more eſpecially in Renowned ah, the 
Gardcn it ſelf of the World ? The great Study, 
Care, Ingenuity, Coſt, and Induſtry beſtowed and 


employed about them, are Arguments. ſufficient 
to convince the greateſt Antagoniſt of the inſi- 
nite Contentment and Delight they had and en-. 


joyed in Agriculture, and thoſe kind of Rural Ex- 
erciſes; the commendations whereof, the great 


Advantages, Oblectations, and its univerſal} Uſes. 


and Pleaſures are ſo many, and ſo tedious to enu- 
merate, that 1t requires an eloquent Pen, and an 


expert Hand to diſcover them, and not to be 


crouded into ſo narrow a confine as a. Preface. 
More you may read in ſeveral Authors, of its 
Praiſe, Practice, and Worth; as Horace in ſeve- 
ral of his Poems hath written in the Praiſe of 
Agriculture and a Country Life. In Tabullus alſo you 
have one of his Elegies full of praiſes and de- 
lights of a Country Life. So Angelus Politianus his 


SHlrva Ruſtica, and Pontanus his ſecond: Book De 


Amore Conjugali: Alſo Cicero, in his Book De Se- 
nectute, writes in Praiſe and Commendation of the 

Country, and of Agriculture; where he ſays in 
one place, Venio nunc ad voluptates Agricolarum, qui- 
bus ego incredihiliter dilector, &c. Du Bartas in his 


Divine Poems, omits not the Praiſe of this, as 


moſt Praiſe-worthy. But Virgil hath more fully 
| and 
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and amply ſt forth its Praiſes and Commenda- 


tions in his Georgicks, where he Treats particularly 
of that Subject; and doth not only recount the 
Pleaſures and Profits. that proceed from it, but 
very Learnedly and Ingeniouſly Treats of the Art 
it ſelf, and gives many Precepts which are ne- 
ceſſary to be obſerved in the Exerciſe of Agricul- 
ture, Which renders it more delightſome and be- 
neficial. Heſiad alſo, one of the prime Poets a- 
mongſt the Ancients, hath written an excellent ex- 
citing and neceſſary Poem Treating of this Arr. 
Several others there are that have Copiouſly and 
Learnedly Treated on this Subject; amongſt whom 
Rapin before named, pleaſantly ſings the Excel- 
lency of ſeveral parts of Agriculture, and of the 
Art it ſelf. 5 

Alſo a moſt evident demonſtration and ſure Ar- 


gument of the Utility, Pleaſure, and Excellency 


of this Branch of Natural Philoſophy, is the prin- 


_ Cipal Care the Royal and Moſt Illuſtrious Society take 


for the advancement thereof, and for the diſcovery 


of its choiceſt and rareſt Secrets, and the moſt fa- 


cile and adyantagious means to improve the ſeye- 
ral Experiments and Practices relating to that Sub- 
ject; as the ever-honoured Mr, Evelyn, a moſt wor- 
thy Member of that Society, in particular bath | 
done on one of the moſt principal parts of Agri- 
culture; viz. the Planting of Trees both for Tim- 
ber, Fruits, and other neceſſary uſes, and of ma- 
king that incomparable Liquor, Oder. f 
But nothing could more conduce to the Propaga- 
ting, Encouraging, and Improving of this molt ne- 
ceſlary Art, and of all other Ingenious, and Me- 
chanick Arts, Inventions, and Experiments, than the 
Conſtitution of Subordinate Societies (after a Pro- 
vincial manner) in ſeveral places of the Kingdom, 
whoſe principal Care and Office might be to Col- 
| b 4 lect 
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lect all ſuch Obſcrvations, Experiments, and Im- 
proyements they find within their Province, rela- 
ting to this or any other Ark within their Inquiry; 
which particular Societies might Annually unpart 
ſuch Collections, Obſervations, Experiments, and 


Improvements that they have obtained, to the 


Grand Society; and from them alſo might Copies 
or Duplicates of the whole Collection be Annually 
tranſmitted to each ſubordinate Society, that any 
Perſon may have a place near unto him for the diſ- 
covery of his Obſervations, Experiments, Inven- 
tions, or Improyeinents ; and that diligent, indu- 
ſtrious, and ingenious Perſons, may have recourſe 
thereunto, for the enquiry and ſearch into the ſe- 
vcral Inventions, Diſcoveries, and Improvements 


of others; by which means every Perſon may have - 


an, opportunity to publiſh or diſcover his Obſerva- 
tions, Experiments, &c. which otherwiſe have 
been, and will he, for the moſt part, with. their 
Authors buried in oblivion ; and every onę may 
alſo have the like opportunity or ad vantage to 


ſearch into, or enquire after the ſeyeral Ways, Me- 


thods, Inventions, &c. uſed or diſcovered in any 
other place of England, of ſuch things relating to 
this Society; which of neceſſity muſt abundantly 
improve Science and Art, and advance Agricul- 


; 


ture, and the Manufatures, two of the principal 


nen of this Nations Wealth and Honour. 

That the particular Proceedings (already made 
known) of that moſt Muſtriovs Society, and the 
more uniyerſa} much delired and expected from 
them, (next unto the publick Peace and Tranqui- 
lity of the Nation) are eſteemed the only Ways 
and Means to promote Induſtry and litgenuity, to 
Employ our numerous People, to Cultivate our 
waſte Lands, to convert our barren Fields into 
fruitful Gardens and Orchards, to WAKE ING TIE 
| 0.3 4 \ 4 a ; +: + & : . Ric a 
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Rich, and the Rich Honourable, every Man is 
willing to aſſiſt in ſo Univerſal a Work (unleſs 
thoſe who thrive by others Ruines.) We find 
many have aQed their parts, and diſcover'd to the 
World what they apprehended or had the expe- 
rience of; which though much ſhort of what may 


be done, yet have they not loſt their Aim. Ma- 


ny by their Rules, Precepts, Obſervations and Ex- 
periments, have highly advanced this Noble Science 
of Agriculture. But ſeeing ſome of thoſe Treati- 
ſes are relating to particular Countries or Places, 
or to ſome branch only or part of this our Subject, 
and thoſe alſo diffcult to be obtained, and many of 
them filled with old obſolete and impertinent Di- 
rections and Things, and too voluminous for our 
Laborious Husbandman, whom they principally 
concern, I thought it no time ill ſpent in ſuch times 
and hours, as other neceſſary Affairs detain me not, 
to collect ſuch uſeful Qbſeryationsz,, Precepts, Ex- 
periments, and Piſcoyeries, Wich find diſpers'd 
in the ſeveral Authors Treating of this Sabjcct, and 


do reduce them iath the following Method; omit- 


ting ſuch things zs haxe been 5 

falſe, or ber Os ar..conjecural, or rela- 
ting to other ue an adding alſo ſuch Diſ- 
coveries, Obſervations And Experiments as I have 
obtained from others, and my ſelf diſcovered, and 
never before publiſhed by any. You have here 
Epitomized the Subſtance and Marrow of all or 
moſt of the known Authors Treating of this Sub- 
ject, or any part thereof; and alſo ſuch New and 
ixecellary Obiervations and Experiments as are for 
the Benefit and Improvement of our Country Ha- 
bitations; which 1 hope may gratifie ſich Readers 
as delire a Work of this Nature, until our Philoſo- 
pers and Heroes of Science and Art handle the 


Plough and Spade, and undertake the more plenary 
Diicovery 


d to be uſeleſs, 
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Diſcovery and Deſcription of theſe Ruſtick Opera- 
tions; which indeed require not only an Experien- 
ced Hand, but a judicious and Ingenious Pen; 
until when, I hope this indigeſted Piece may find a 
place in our Rural Libraries; and then I ſhall wil- 
lingly be the firſt that ſhall commit this to the 
Flames, to give way for a better; which that we 
may ſuddenly obtain, is my earneſt deſire. 


VALE, 


THE 


HR Preface or Iatro- 
dudtion, in the. Projſe 
Husbandry. 4 3s f 


1 CHAP. I. 

| of Hubandry and Improvements 
in general, plainly Diſcovering 
the Nature, Reaſons, aud Cau- 
ſes of Inprovements, and the 
growth of Vegetables, An. | 


What Agriculture i Ws 
Of the Subject wherean the 


bour. 


Mercury. 

Of the Univerſal Sulphur. 

Of the Univerſal Salt. 

Of the true matter of Ve- 
getables. 

Where Water or Spirit a- 
| bounds. 


Summary of this WORK, 


| Husband man beſtows bis La- 


Of the Univerſal Sobris, or 


- Where Farneſ oF Sulphue 
als | 
Where Salt FLIES 


aN commixture of Prin- 


; C H A B. II. 4 
of the groat Benefits and Advan+. 
tages of W n Lands. 


Encloſure an Improvement. 

Several Intereſts an Impe- 
diment. 

Highways an Impediment. 

Trees not thriving an Im- 
pediment. 

Dividing Land into ſmall 
parcels an Improvement. 

Encloſure for watered Mea- 
daws, not an Improvement. 

Wheat in Encloſures ſubject 
to Mildew, 


CHAP, 


ere ee 
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cu A p. III. . 
fl ' Maadoih and , Paſture-Lands, 
and the ſcueral ways of their 
Improvements , either by Ma- 
tering or Drowning ʒ or by ſow- 
ing or Propagating ſeveral ay 
of extraordinary Graſſes, or 
Hays, &c.” 


Se, 1. Of the watering of 
Meadows. 


Of Meadows watered 1 
Floods. 

Of Meadows deed by di- 
verſion of Rivers. 5 


Hindrances to ſuch — | 


ſion. 


Of vers watered by | 


Artificial Engines. 

Of the Perfian Wheel. 

Of Wind- -Engines for the 
raiſing Water. 

What Windmils are beſt for 
this Work. 

Sec. 2. principal Rules to 
be obſerved in drowning of 
Lands. 


Cutting the main Carriage. 


Cutting the leſſer Carriages. 
Making the Drains. 
Times for watering. 


Manner of wateringof Land 


by ſmall Streams or . e 
Barren Springs not uſeſul. 


Sec. 3. Of dry n or 
Paſture improved. 
By Encloſure. 8711! 


By burning the Ruſhy and 


Moſſy Ground. 
By ſtubbing up ſhrubs, Vc. 


DUcavery: of' maden. Tees 5 


ſure. 1 
By Dunging or  $oyling, 
SIO8 for * 


cies of Hay or Grass. 


e e- Nen end Gold E | 
| 80 or Hor Land. 
Fot other Meadows. 9 
Sd. 4. Of ſeveral new Spe- 


Of the Clover-Graſs. 9 
Of the Profit of Clover- BH 
Graſs. © ee” a 
Beſt Land for Clover-graſs. 
Quantity of Seed for an 
Acxe. | 1 
Time and manner of ſow- 


Fat (aps 8. 5 
ee ben | 
Of BM or Eezisg eding 
Clover-Graſs. 

Of Thraſhing or ordering 
the Seed. . -., - 

Of St. Foyn, 2 the Pro- 
fits thereof. 

On what Land to ſow it. 

Quantity of Seed on zn 


Acre, and manner of ſowing 
it. 


Time of Song it 7 uſe of 
It, q bn vis , 
„. 8 
What Ground it requires: 
Time and nne of Sow- 
ing it. . M. 294 
Its Uſe. 
Ray-Graſs. 2. 
Sed. 3. Of ſome other on 
ſes br HA. 
Eſparcet. | e397 
La Romain, or French 
Tares or Vet chess. 
Spurry-Seed. 10 
Trefoyl. 
Long Graſs in wiltire, 
Saxifrage, 


* > 
* TY 


CHAP, 


70 C HAP. IV. 
0 Arabie- Land and Tillage, and 

= of the ſeveral | Grains, Pul- 
ſes, &c. ujually ne by 
the Plough. 
Sea. 1. What Land's im- 
. 3 roved by Tillage. 
Manner of Ploughing each 
ort. 
1 Clay ſtiff, cold and inoiſt. 
Rich and mellow Land. 
poor and barren Land. 
F. a. Of digging of Land 
= for Corn. 
| Set. 3. 


= 


Of the different 


c. uſually ſown, or neceſſa- 
ry to be propagated in our 
Country Farm. 

SS 


* Buck-wheat, 
heat. a5 

Other ſorts of Grain. 

Peaſe. 

Beans. 

Fitches. | N 

Lentils. 

Lupines. 

Tares. 

Other Pulſes. 

Set. 4. Hemp and Flax. 

= Impediments to the ſowing 
5 of Hemp and Flax. 

9 Want of Trade an Impedi- 

Z 4 ment. 

Want of Experience. 

Tythes. 

Hemp. 

Value of Hemp. 

„ 

7 Beſt Seed. 

= Value of Flax, 


or French- 


3 2 of Grain, Corn, Pulſe 


INA LTS IS. 


Sea; 5. Woad, We, © : 
To know when it is ful 
Ripe. 3 
Profit of W 
Rape and. Cole- cd. 
Profit thereof. |: 
Turneps: a | 
$8. 6. Of A manner of 
ſetting. Corn; and che . 
it in, Ve. 
Deſcription of Mr. Gabriel 
Plat's Engine of ſetting Corn, 
The ſecond Engine 
Errors in this way. 
Howing of Corn com- 
mended. 4 
New Inſtrument for ſow- 
ing of Corn. | 
The more particularuſe and 
benefit of this Inſtrument. 
1. As to time. | 
2. Equality of Seed. 
3. Rectification of — 2 
71 
4. No difference i in ariving 
faſt or ſo s. 
5. No loſs of Seed. by; 
6. Needs no Harrowing; 
General advantages of this 


er. 


Inſtrument. 


Another excellent advan- 
tage of this Inftrument. 
Sea. 7. Of the general uſes 
of Corn, Grain, Pulſe,” and 
other Seeds, po I by * 
Plough. ' : 
Of Wheat. rt üble 
Of Barley. 
Of Rye. 
Of Oats. 
Of Pulſes. 
Of the uſes of Hemp-ſeed; 
Flax- ſeed, Rape and Cole- ſeed. 
Of the preſervation of Corn. 
Sea. 8. Of the preparation 
of the Seed. Change 


A VA LT SIS. 
— e Hair. 


Malt-duſt. 4 
m— of Corn in Duag- Fern, Straw, Stubble, bc. 4 | 


Ti 
Bones, Horns, e. 8 9 4 


Picking of del. 50 Bark of Trees" and old] 3 | 
CH AP. V. Earth in Trees. 1 
of the 22 paging, an Urry. | JF 
Soyling of Land Blood. 5 Mp 
Sa. 1. Of Burning of Land. Labouf. bk 
On what Lands Burn-bair- 6 
ing is good. CHAP VI: I 
Manner of Buen- kaiting- of tbe Benefit, Raiſing, Planting, © A 
Sec. 2. Soyls and Manures and Fropagatiug of all forts 19 5 
taken ſrom the 2 Timber-Trees, and other d 
Chalk; e i Wa Trees, uſeful either in Builds 4 E 
Lime. * ing, or other Mecbunict uſes, j. 
Mark. 64 or for Reit feuds &c. ; 8 þ 
| Fullers-Earth. s t 
| Clay and Sand. FAS: SH. 1. Of che benefir of | 
Earth. propagaringTimber-Frees.and | # 
Set. 3. Soyls taken from the other Trees in general. 


bes, or Waren. 1 Particular Advantages. 


: | Sea-weeds, and Weeds | in Seck. 2. Of TimbersTrees 9 
Rivers. in — 1 
Snail, Cod, or Snog-geett K The Oak, its Propagation, q 
Oyſter-ſhells. and uſe. 1 
| Maa. 2 The Elin, its s Propagation | I 
Fiflu. , HOLA and uſe. M 
&#. 4. Of Dungs or excre- The Beech, © 1 
mentitious Soils ' The Afh, its Propagation 4 
Of Horſe- dung · and uſe. 1 
Of Cow: or Ox-dung.. The . 
Of Sheeps- dung. | The Cheſnur. 
© « OF Swines dung. The Service. a8 
Of the dung of Fowl: Sec. 3. Of ſeveral other | | 
Pidgeons-dung. Trees not ſo generally made 
Poultry- dung. uſe of for Timber, as ſor 
Gooſe- dung. Fewel, 1 
Of Urines. | | rows, Tc. 
Se, 3. Of ſeveral acher The Birch. 


Sbils or Manures. The Maple. 
Aſhes, The Horn-beam. 
Soot. | The Quick-beam. 
Salt. The Haſel. 


Er 
11 
„ 
Wc 
; 3 & 1 
0 -4 H., 4. . 
1 3 
. ==. | 
IF 
% : 


4. Of Aquaticks, or 


_ =o 
BY 14 
5 2 
3 
=. : 
_——_ 
= 1 in worſt a- 
KW | 
* 
: 


4 | try places. "ps 
= The Poplar. 
4 The Aſpen. 0 
1 The Abele. ed 1 
The: Alder. 
| The Wirhy. 
| The Salley. 
; Oſiers. 
* Willow. 14 
„ Ces. 5. O0 n Trees 
of planted for Ornament, or A- 
r dorning Gardens, Avenues, 
„Parks, and other places ad- 
5, joyning to your Manfion- 
houſe; and. convertible alſo 
tro ſeveral uſes. 
d The Lime Tee. 


1 
W 1 
le 2 
£21] 
Ir 
*. 3 
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The Horſe Cheſnut-Tree. 


Ihe Fir, Pine, Pinaſter, and 
4 Pitch-tree. 


The Larch, coral and 
Lotus. 

The Cyprus. 

The Alaternus. 

The Phillyrea. 

The Bay- tree. 

The Laurel. 

The Ewe-Tree. 

Privet. 

Fd. 6. Of Shrubs and o- 
ther Trees leſs uſeful, yet 
planted for Ornament Ry De- 
light. 

The Myrtle. 

The Box. - 

Juniper. 

Tamarisk. 

Arbor Vite. | 

Some Flower-Trees, and 0- 
ther Trees of Delighr. 


P 


ANALTS DS. 


And ha beſt way of raiſing 


ſuck Fences. 


8 
Preſerving Hodges from 


Cattle, of 
Pl of Hed 


Ses. 

Sed. 8. Of che Nurſery he 
the more convenient Propa- 
gation of moſt of the fore- 
mentioned Trees. 

Trees produced of Seed. 

Preſervin propnennten. 
of the fone wy 

Election of the ſeed. 

Place for Nurſery. 8 

Manner of Sowing. 

Ordering of the Nuvſery. g 

Sowing of a Coppice. 

Sec. 9. Of the owns. N 
tion of Trees. | 

The time. 

Of ſuch Trees thar come 
of Slips, Suckers,, Vo. 

Time to flip or lay. 

The time for Aquatielcs. 

Manner of tranſplanting. 

Watering of Tees. 

Staking of Trees. 

\ Planting of Aquatics. 


Removing 


AN A L 1 1 S. 


Remoying of Tree: 

. + Ttand planting ofgrearTree 
I. Helps: de Trees, 1568 | 
Planting of —— 1 
* "Thigkning.of. Coppices. 

Sec. 10. Of the pruning, 
mrouding, cutting and felling 
of Trees and Coppices. 

Pruning of Trees. 

Times for ſhrouding. 

Obſervations in ſhrouding. 

Pruning of Winter. greens. 
Qurting of Aquaticks. 

Curting of young Coppices. 

Felling of Coppices, rime 

manner. | 

Felling Timber-trees;: time 
and manner. 

CHAP. VII. þ 
of Fruit-Trees, 

Sed. 1. Of the Profits and 
Pleaſures of Fruit- trees. 
Of Apples. 
a Pears. 5 1 

Of Cherries. 

Of Wainuts. 

Of Filberts. 

Of Quinces. 

Of Mulberries. 

Of Plumbs. 

Of Medlars. 

Of Barberries. vr 

Of Almonds. 2 
Of Services. 4 | 

Of Gooſeberries. f 

Of Currants. 

2 Of Rasberries. | f 

Sea. 2, Of Wall- trees. 

Of the Vine. 

Of Apricocks. 

Of Peaches, Zea ad 
Mellocotones.: 52 

Of Ff; i" 4: 

Of Currants. 
- Other Fruits, 


Keck. 3. Of the Propagation 
of: Fruit-trees. 13 


{ 


By Graſting 
What Fruits are Grafted, 
and on what Stocks. | 
By Inoculation. 
What Fruits are Inbeula- 
ted, and on what Stocks. 
Sed. 4, Of the Nurſery for 
Stocks, | 
Sea, 5. Of the time | And 
manner of Grafting, - 
The time of Grafting · 
The choice of Graſts. 
The keeping of Grafes? n 
Inſtruments fot Grafting: 
_ Grafting in the left.” 
In the Bark. 


Shoulder, or Whip grain: i F 


Grafting by Appro 

A new way of Grafting. 
Sed. 4. Of the time and 
manner of Inoculation. 

The time of Inoculation. 

Choice of Buds. 

Inſtruments for nde 

The three ſeveral ware. of 
Inoculation. 

Sc#. 7, Of ral Eckir- 
trees by the Seeds, Stones, 
Nuts, or Kernels. 

What Trees are ſo raiſed; 

Sed. 8. Of raiſing and pro- 
pagating of Fruit-trees by 
Layer, Slips, or Suckers. © 

What Trees are to be ſo 
raiſed. 

To lay the brauche, of 
Trees. 

Set. 9. Of the Tag plab t- 
ing of T rees. 

Time to tranſplant Frets. 


The manner of pin, 2 
| ing Trees. | 


The diſtance of Trees, 
$.8, 


CPP ER eve 
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= 5-4. 10. Of the Pruning of 
Trees. 
| Of young Trees, 
Of Wall-Trees. 
Of Old Trees. | 
ea. 11. Other neceffary 
b Obſervations about Fruit trees. 
5 The raiſing of Land. 
Ihe ordering of the Roots 
of old Trees. 
Ws. Alteration of the Ground. 
DefendingTrees from Winds 
Raiſing Stocks. 
Soyl for Fruit-trees. 
Height of Trees. 
Diſeaſes of Trees. 
Seck. 12. Of the uſe and 
benefit of Fruit-rtrees.. 
© By Cyder. 
Cyder Fruits. 
Making of Cyder. 
By Perry, 
Making of Perry. 
=X Some obſervations concern- 
ing Cyder. 
Botling of Cyder. 


WE other Fruits: As, 
= Cherry-Wine. ' 
Wine of Plumbs 8 
Mulberry-Wine, 
Rasberry-Wine, 
Wine of Currants, 


Wort-Wine. 


HK 
of ſuch Tillage. Herbs, Roots, 
and Fruits that are uſually 
planted vnd propagated in Gar- 
dens, and Garden- grounds, ei- 
ther for neceſſary food, uſe, or 
advantage, 


The Advantage of Garden- 
tillage in general. 


a Ho 


Of the Wines or Juices of 


KG. 1, Of H 
Beſt Land and 
p-garden. 
Defending the Hop- garden 
by Trees. 

Preparing the Sround. 

Diſtance of the Hills. 

Bigneſs of the Hills. 

Time of planting Hops. 

Choice of Sets, and manner 
of ſetting. 

Dreſſing of Hops. 

Poling of Hops. 

Tying Hops to the Poles. | 

Of the making up the Hills. 

Manner of watering Hops. 

When Hops blow, bell, and 
ripen, 

When to gather Hops, and 
the manner how. 

Of thedrying of Hops. 

Deſcription of an Ooſt or 
Kiln, 

Another way to dry Hops. 

The beſt way todry Hops. 


cituation of 


To dry Hops ſuddenly 
without turning them. 
Bagging Hops. 


Laying up the Poles. 

Dunging or Soyling the 
Hop-garden. 

Sea. 2. Of Liquorice Saf- 
fron, Madder, and Dyers 
Woad. | 

Beſt Land for Liquorice I 
and ordering of it, | 

Choice of Sets. 

Time and maaner of Plane- 
ing. a 
Taking oy. of Liquorice, 

and its profit, 

Of Saffron., 

What Land is beſt for Saf- 
fron. 

Time and Manner if Plant- 
Ing it. c Time 


Time of the flowering and 
gathering of Saffron, ' 

Drying of Saffron. 

Profits of Saffron. . 

Of Madder. ' - _ 

Land fit for Madder. 

Time and Manner of plant- 

it. 

2 uſe and profit of Mad- 
der. 

Of Weld, or Dyers Woad. 

What Land it requires. 

Manner of ſowing it. 

Gathering and ordering it. 

Seck. 3. Of Beans, Peaſe, 
Melons, Cucumbers, Aſpara- 
gus, Cabbage, and ſeveral 
other ſorts of Garden-tillage, 

Garden-beans. 

Peaſe. 

French-beans. 

Melons and Cucumbers. 

Pompions. 

Artichoaks. 

Their preſervation againſt 
Froſt. 

Dreſling of Artichoaks, 

Aſparagus. 

Planting of them. 

Ordering and cutting of 
of them 

Early Aſparagus. 


Straw berries. 

The Colleflower. 
Cabbages and Coleworts. 
Lettice, 

Savoys. 
Beets. . 
Aniſe. 


Sec. 4. Of Carrots, Tur- 
nips, and other Roots uſeful 
in the Kitchin, 

Carrots, 

Turnips. 

Parſnips. 


ANALTSIS. 


Skoirrets. 


Rad iſlies. 
Potatoes. | 
Jeruſalem Artichoaks, 
Onions. 
Garlick. 
Leeks, 

Tobacco. 


Sec. 53. Of the manner of | 


ordering and preparing of 
Garden- ground, making of | 


Hort-beds, and watering of | Y 


the Gardens, Vc. 


The ſeveral ways of tem- j # 


pering Mold. 

The beſt way of ſowing 
Garden-Seeds. 

To lay Ground warm and 
dry. 

The making of Hobs, 

Of watering of Plants. 


CHA P. IK, 2-5 

of ſeveral ſorts of Beaſts, Fowl s, 

and Inſects, uſually kept for. 

the Advantage and Uſe of the 

Husbandman. 

. 1. Of Beaſts. 

Of the Horſe. 

Of the Aſs. 

Of the Mule. 

Of Cows and Oxen. 

Of Sheep. 

Of Swine. 

Of Goats. 

Of Dogs. 

Of Coneys. 

Set. 2. Of Fowl. 

Of Poultry. 

Profit of Poultry. 

Feeding and farting of 
Poultry. 

Encreaſing of Eggs. 

Hatching of Eggs Arti- 
ficially. 
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ANALTSTS. 


Of Seele. 

Of Fatting of Geeſe. 
A principal obſer vation of 
3 Farting of Geeſe. 
1 The Jews manifer of Fat- 
ing Geele, 


Of Ducks. 

of © A Of D@oy-Ducks. / 
of "A Of Turkeys. | 
of Of Pigeons. : 
of x To encreaſe a Stock of Pi- 

ons. 
* 3 Of Swans. 

PFeatting of Cignets, 
g Of Peacocks. 

bf tame Pheaſants, and the 
d ordering of them. 

Fee. Of Inſects. 


Wk 1. of Bees, 
wy The praiſe and pleaſure of 
. = | Bees. 


„of the Apiary. 
„Form and manner of the 
e Apiary, 


Of the Seats or Stools for 
| Bees. 

Of Benches. : 

The beſt Seats. 

Of the Hives. 

The form and bigneſs df 
the Hives. 

Drefling the Hives, 

Of Wooden Hives. 

Of Glaſſen Hives, 
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Of the Swarming of Bees. 

Several Experiments to en- 
creaſè Bees without ſwarming. 

The bigneſs of ſwarms or 
F Qpcks of Bees. 

Signs of Swarming. 

Signs of preſent ſwarming. 

Signs and cauſes of. not 
ſwarming. | 


Of Spleeting the Hives, = 


Of the eneration of Bees. * 
The ——_— of Metheglin. be 
2. of Silkeworms- | 5 
Their Food. Ks 
Time and manner of hatch- __ 
ing Silk-worms Eggs. - 
Their Sickneſs. * "0 
Their time and manner of bY 
ſeeding. .Þ 
Their ſpinning. b 
Their breeding. i 
The hes of the Silk, 1 
f 
Of Common and known external” 2 
Injuries, Inconveniencies, Enc- F 
mies and Diſeaſs incident m, 5 
and uſually afflicting the Hu, +4 
bandman in moſt of the Ways e 
and Methods of Agriculture , 
before treated of : , and the ſe- _ 
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To make them ſwarm. 

Signs of after-ſwarms, 

Ringing of Bees, | 

Hiving of Bees, | | 

Uniting of Swarms, _ | 

Defence againſt Bees, 

To cure the ſting of a Bee. 

Of the Bees work. 

The numbers of Bees. 

Of the Bees Enemies. 

Removing of Bees. 

Feeding of Bees. 

An Experiment for i impro- 
ving of Bees. - 

A ſingular obſervation con- 
cerning the Food of Bees. 

Of the Fruit and Profit. of 
Bees. 

Driving of Bees. 

Exſection, or Gelding of 
Combs. 
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veral Natural and Artificial Ne- 
medies propoſed, and made uſe 
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ANAL ISIS. 


of for the prevention and re- 
moval of tbem. 


Se. 1. From the Heavens 
pr Air. 

Great Heat or Drought. 

Remedies for want of wa- 
ter. 

To make Ciſterns to hold 
water, 

Great Cold and Froſt. 

Much Rain. 

High winds. 
Sh, Thunder and Tempeſt, Hail, 

Co 

Mildews. 


Set, 2. From the Water 


and Earth. 


Much water offending, 
Overflow ing of the Sea. 
Land- floods. 
Standing- waters. 
Stones, Shrubs, Wc. 
Weeds. 
Blights and Smut. 
Sed. 3. From ſeveral Beaſts. 
Foxes, 
ters. 
Coneys, Hares, 
Poll- cats, Weaſels, 
Stotes. | 
Moles or Wants. 
Mice or Rats. 
Sed. 4. From Fowls. 
Kites, Hawks, Vc. 
Crows, Ravens, Mr. 
+» Pigeons, 
Jays, 
Bulfinches. 6 
_ Goldfinches. 
Sparraws, Vc. 
Sc, 5. Of Inſects and 
creeping things offending. 
Frogs and Toads. 
Snails and Worms. 
Gnats and Flies. 


* PT) * 


and 


Waſps and Hornets. 

Catterpillars. 

Ear wigs. 

Lice. 

Ants. 

To deſtroy Ant-hills, 

Snakes and Adders. 

To cure the ſtinging of Ads 
ders, or biting of Snakes. 

Sea. 6. Of ſome certain 
Diſeaſes in Animals, and Ve- 

etables. 

Of Beaſts, and Fowl, 

Of the Murrain. 

Of the Rot in Sheep. 

An approved Experiment 
for the cure of the Faſhions in 
Horſes, and Rot in Sheep. 

Another for the Meaſtes 
in Swine, and alſo to make 
them fat, 

ed. 7. Of Thieves and ill 
Neighbours. 


CH AP. XI. 


ad the ſeveral ſorts of Toftru- 


ments, Tools and Engines in- 
cident to this Profeſßon of A- 
griculture; and of ſome A- 
mendments and profitable Ex- 
periments in Building, eitber 
by Timber, Stone, Brick, or 
any other way. 


Sec. 1. Of the ſeveral ſorts 
of Ploughs. 

Double-wheeled Plough, 

Turn-wreſt Plough. 

Single-waceled-Plough, 

Plain Plough. | 

Double Plough. _. 

Another ſort of double 
Plough. 

Other ſorts of Ploughs. . 

Good properties of the 
Pl ough. Errors 


— 
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Errors of the Plough, 

A Turfing Plough. 

Sea. 2. Of Carte and Wag- 
gons. | 

New ſort of Cart. 

Waggon with Sails. 


* 


Sd. 4, Of taking great 


Fowl with Lime-twigs. 
Of the divers ways of ma- 
king Birdlime. 
Of the ſeveral uſes of it, 
Of the taking ſmall Fowl 


ged. 3. Of ſeveral other In- with Lime-twigs. 


XZ frruments uſed in Digging. 
3 Of the Trenching-Plough. 

Of Spades. 

Turfing-Spade. 

Trenching-Spade. 

Common Spades. 

The Hoe. 

Other Inſtruments nan in 
digging, Vc. 

Fect. 4. Other various In- 
ſtruments. 

$:&, 5. Of Amend ments, 
and profitable Experiments in 
Building. 

The fituation of a Houſe. 

Secureſt and cheapeſt way. 

of Building a Houſe, h 

Beſt Covering for a Houſe. 

Of, Tiles, Bricks, Wc. 

of Building of Stone, or 
Brick-walls. 

Of Mortar. 

Of Timber. 

Of Mills, 


CH A p. XII. 
of Fowling and Fiſhing. 


Sc, 1. Of Fowling in ge- 
meral. 

Of Fowling, the nature of 
Water-fowl. 

The haunts of Water-fowl. 

Sea. 2. Of taking the great- 
er ſort of Fowl with Nets. 

The Form of a Draw- net. 

Sed. 3. Of the taking ſmall 
Water-fowl with Nets. 


Sed, 3. Of taking Fowl 
with Springs. 


Sg. 6. Of killing Fow! 
with the Fowling- piece. 

Of the choice of Gunpowder 

The way to make Shot. 

Of the Stalking-Horſe. 

Of the Artificial Stalking- 
Horſe, 

Artificial Trees. 

A digreſſion concerning De- 
coy-ponds. 


Eggs. 

Sea, 7. Of raking Land- 
fol. 

The greater ſorts of thew. 

Of taking Fowl by Day- 
nets, 

Of taking 8 by Day-, 
nets, 

Of Stales. 

Another way to take Larks 
by a Day- net, called Daring 
of Larks. 

To take Birds with the 


Low-Bell. 


To take Birds with the 
Trammel only, 


To take Birds by Batt- 
Fowling. 


To take ſmall Birds with 


Lime-twigs. 


To take Fieldfares, or Bow- 
thruſhes. 

See. 8. Of taking Fowl with 
Baits, 


To take Land- ſowl with 


aits. N To 


Of the . Wild-Ducks 
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To take Wartet-fowl with 
Baits. 

Sc. 9. Of taking ſome ſorts 
of Fowl. 


To take the Pheaſant with 


Nets. 

To drive young Pheaſants. 

To take Pheaſants wich 
Lime-twigs. 

To perch Pheafants. 

To take Partridge. 

To take them with a Tram- 
mel-Net. 

To talce them with a Set- 
ting- dog. 

To drive . 


To take them with Bird- 


lime. 
To take Woodcocks. 
To take them in a Cock- 
Road, 
of Fiſhing. 
Sea. 1. Of taking Fiſh by 
Nets, Pots, or Engines. 
To Fiſh. with Nets. 
With the Trammel or Sieve, 
With the Caſting-Net. 
With the Shore-Net, or 
Pot-Net. 
With Fiſh- pots. 
With Wears. 
With Hawks. 


„The way of making a Piſ-- 


ſary. 
A Hawk-Net. 
Sea. 2. Of Angling. 
Obſervations in Angling. 
Seaſons for Angling. 
Seaſons not to Angle in, 
Sd. 3. Of Angling for 
Salmon and Trout. 
Kd. 4. Of Angling for 


Pike and Perch. 


Sea, 3. Of Angling for 


; ſtanding-Water or Pond- Fiſh, 


For the Carp. 

For the Tench. 

For the Dace. 

For the Roach. 

For the Bream. 

Taking of Eels. 

By Angle. 

With Bank-hooks. 

By Snigling. 

By Bobbing. a 
Sea, 6. Of Angling for the 


Barbel, Grailing, Umber,Che- 
vin, and Chub, 


Of Cormorant Fiſhing. 
Seck. 7. Of Fiſh-ponds. 
Of Carp-ponds. 

Of Trout-ponds. 

Of Oyſter-pools. 


c HA pP. XIII. 


Kalendarium Ruſticum, or Mont b- 


ly Directions for the Husband- 
man. 


In January. 


February 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Auguſt. 

Septembe 

October. 

November. : 

December. 3 
CH AP. XIV. : 


of the Prognoſticks of Dearth, od 


Scarcity, Plenty, Sickneſs, Heat, 
Cold, Froſt, Snow, Winds,Rain, 

Heil, Thunder, &c. 
Seck. 1. Of the different ap- 
3 of the Sun, Moon, 
tars, Meteors, or any other 
thing in the Air, or above us. . 
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ANALTSIS. 


Of the motions, colours, and 


appearances of the ſeven Pla- 
ners. 


Of the Sun. 
Of the Moon. ; 
== Of the other Eraticks, or 
© Planets. 

* Of Comets, or Blazing- 
Of the ſhooting of Stars, 


Of the fixed Stars. 
Of Fire, or other cual 


appearances. 


Of the Clouds. 
Of Miſts and Fogs. 
Of Winds. 
Of Whirlwinds. 
OF the Rainbow. 
Pf Noiſe and ſtilneſs in the 
Air. 
Of Thunder and Lightning. 
Of the Rarity and Denſity 
of the Air. 


Of the Weather-Glaſs, or 


Thermometer. 


Of the Baroſcope. 
com Se&. 2, Of Obſervations and 
Prognoſticks taken from the 
Earth and Water. 
Of the Earth. 
Of the Water. 
Of the Sea. 


Seck. 3. Of Obſervations 


No Prognoſticks taken from 
Beaſts, 

Of Beeves or King. 

Of Sheep. 

Of Kids. 


Of Aſſis. 


Of Dogs and Cats. 

Of Mice and Rats. 

Of Swine. | 

Fect. 4. Of Obſervations and 
Prognoſticks taken from Foul. 

Of Water-Fowl. 

Of Land-Fowl. 

Of the Heron. 

Of the Kite. 

Of the Crow, Vc. 

Of Sparrows. 

Of the Jay. 

Of Bars. 

Of the Owl. 

Of the Wood-lark. 

Of the Swallow. 

Of the Cock, 


Sea. 3. Of Obſervations and 
Prognoſticks taken from Fiſhes 


ant Inſects. 

Of Sea-Fiſh. 

Of Freſh-water Fiſh. 

Of Frogs. 

Of Snakes. 

Of Ants. 

Of Bees. 

Of Knats, Flies, and Fleas. 

Of Spiders. 

Of Chaffers, Vc. 

Sec. 6. Promiſcuous Obſer- 
vations and Prognoſticks. 

Of Trees and Vegetables, 

Of Fire. 

- Signs of Rain. 

Signs of Snow, 

EAN 
Dictionarium Ruſticum. 

Or, an Explanation of the 

Terms uſed in Husbandry. 
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Of Husbandry, and Improvements in G eneral;, 
plainly diſcovering the Nature, 2 
and Cauſes of Improvements; aud the 
Growth of Vegetables, ke. 


. | : « ” * + "ICI 


= rica ture hath heen (no undeſeryedly 1 
„ eſteemed à science, that principallz 
IE teacheth us the Nature, and divers Pro- 
perties and Qualities, as well of tha 
WM {everal Soils, Earths, and Places, AS 
of the ſeveral Productions or Creatures, 
whether Vegetable, Animal, or Mineral, that either 
Naturally proceed, or are artificially produced (from, 


or elſe. maintained by the Earth. Agricultura eſt Sci 
ent ia docens, que ſunt in unoquogue Agro ſerunda & 
faciunda, que terra maxi mos perpetuo groventus feraty 
Ihe Judiciops and Underſtanding Husbqnaman 
muſt firſt conſider the Subject Whereon to ſpend; his 
Time, Coſt, and Labour, viz. the Earth, or Ground; 
which we uſually term either Meadow, Arable, Pa: 
ſture, Woodland, Orchard, or Garden-ground ; then 
whether it be more commodious or profitable for 


Meadow, for Paſture, or for Woodls,. which in molt. 


Places are naturally produced, to the great advantage 
of the Husbandman; or with what particular Species 
of Grain, Pulſe, Trees, Fruits, or other Vegeta: 
bles, it is beſt to Plant, or Sow the” ſame, to his 
GAS + og "#1 ot, 8 7 greateſt 
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5 Of Husbandry, and 


greateſt benefit; and with what Beaſts, Fowl, or o 
ther Animals, to ſtock his Farm or other Lands, Al- 
fo he is to conſider the beſt and moſt commodious 
way of Tilling, Improving, Propagating, Plantiag, 
and Manuring all ſuch Meadows, e, and Pa- 
ſture Lands, Woods, Orchards, and Gardens: And 
the Reaſons and Cauſes of ſuch Improvements. All 
which we ſhall endeavour to diſcover, to the ſatisſa- 
Aion and content of the diligent and laborious Huſ- 
bandman. a 
But before we enter upon the particular Ways and 
Methods of Agriculture Treated of in this enſuing 
Work, we ſhall endeavour to unvail the ſecret My- 
ſteries (as they are commonly eſteemed) of the Pro- 
ductions and Increaſe of Vegetables, after a plain and 
familiar Method, not exceeding the Capacity of our 
Husbandmen, whom this Treatiſe doth principally 
concern; by the true knowledge whereof a Gate is 
opened to Propagate, maturate, or advance the 
Growth or Worth of any Tree, Plant, Grain, Fruit 
or Herb, to the higheſt pitch Nature admits 1 
This Globe of Earth that affords unto us the ſub- 
ſtance, not only of our ſelves, but of all other Crea- 
tures Sublunary, is impregnated with a Spirit moſt 
Subtile and Etherial, as it were divinioris Aura par- 
ricula (as the Learned Willis terms it) which the O- 
Figinal , or Father of Nature hath placed in this 
World, as the Inſtrument of Life and Motion of 
every thing. This Spirit is that which inceſſantly ad- 
miniſters «unto every Animal its Generation, Life, 
Growth, and Motion; to every Vegetable its Ori- 


ginal and Vegetation: It is the Vehicle that carrieth 


with it the Salphureous and Saline Parts, whereof the 

Matter, Subſtance, or Body of all Vegetables and 
Animals are formed or compoſed. It is the Opera- 
tor or Workman, that tranſmutes by its active heat 
the Sulphureoxs and Saline parts of the Earth or Wa- 
ter into thoſe Varieties of Objects we daily behold 
or enjoy, according to the different Seed or Matrix 
_ wherein it operates: It continually perſpires through 
the Pores of the Earth, carrying with it the Sulphu- 
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rious and Saline Part, the only Treaſure the Husband- 
man ſeeks for, as hath been by ſome ingenious Artiſts 
mechanically proved, by receiving the ſame between 
the Fernal and Atumnal Eguinoxes in an Alembick 
head, where it hath condenſed, and copioully diſtil- 
led into the Receiver, at that ſeaſon of the year; 
the Earth then more liberally affording: it, than in 
the Winter-ſeaſon: Which Spiritual Liquor ſo re- 
ceived, is not a Treaſure to be ſlighted or neglected, 
carry ing with it the only Matter of Vegetables, as 
the ſame Artiſts affirmed, that having placed the fame 
under a Melon-Glaſs near ſome Vegetable, it was 
thereby wholly attracted externally, and converted 
into that Vegetable; they concluded alſo the ſame ta 
be that Materia Prima que abſq; omni ſumptu, labore 
& moleſtia reperta eft, & quam in aere capere te opor- 
tet anteguam ad terram per veniat, &c. This Liquor 
undoubtedly would be of ſingular Virtue and Effect, 
in advancing and maturating the Growth of the more 
excellent Flowers or Curioſſties, being irrigated there - 
with. It is eaſily obtained, and that in great quan- 
tities, by ſuch who think not a little time and labour 
loſt, to ſearch into the Myſteries of Nature. But 
whether we obtain it ſingly, or — 25 or not, this 
we know, that it is to be received by placing the 
more natural Receptacles, the Seeds and Plants in the 
Earth, which gives it us tranſmuted into ſuch Forma 
and Subſtances, as are moſt defired and neceſſary. - - ; 
Although the Spirit of Mercury be that active and 
moving part, and that principally appears in the Ges 
neration or Conception of any Vegetable or Animal, 
and is alſo the firſt that flies in the ſeparation or dife 
folution' of Bodies, yet it is imbecile and defeQive 
without that moſt Excellent; Rich, and Sulphureous 
Principle, which (according to the deſcription of the 
Learned Wills) is of a little thicker conſiſtence than 
the Spirit, and next unto it the moſt active; for 
when any mixture or compound is ſeparated, the Spi- 
rits firſt fly, then follow after the Sulphureous Parti- 
cles, The Temperature of every thing, ſo far as to 
the Heat, Conſiſtence, and curious Texture thereof 
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doth principally ! depend on Sulphur; from hence 
every Plant, Fruit and Flower receives thoſe infinite 
variety of Forms, Colours, Guſts, Odours, Signa- 
tures, and Virtues; it is that which is the proper 
Medium to unite the more volatile Mercury or Spirit 
to the more fixed Salt. Spiritus Mediante Anima cum 
corpore conjungitur & ligatur, & fit unum cum eis, ſay 
the Philoſophers. This . or Oily part, is eaſily ſe- 
parated and diſtinguiſned in Vegetables by the more 
curious: It ariſeth out of the Earth with the afore- 
ſaid Mercury or Aqueous Spirit, though not at the 
firſt diſcernable, yet in every Plant more and more 
maturated and augmented by the Sun's influence, as 
the Seed or Matrix is more or leſs inclined to this 
Principle: This is alſo that which gives to our hot 
and ſtinking Dungs, Soils, or Manures, the Oleagi- 
nious pinguidity and fertility, and which begets that 
fiery heat that is in Vegetables, as Hay, Corn, &c. 
laid on heaps not throughly dry: 
Not only the Duration of Individuals, but alſo the 
Propagation of the Species dependeth much on the 
Principle of Salt : For the growth of Minerals, the 
fertility of Land, the vegetation or growth of Plants, 
and chiefly the fruitful Fœtation and Progeny of Ani- 
mals, have their Original from their Saline Seed. 
This Salt obſcurely paſſeth with the Adercurial Spirit 
and the Sulphur, ws x is aſſociated therewith; where- 
ever that paſſes, and where it finds a convenient Re- 
ceptacle, Seed or Matrix, it is more fixed than either 
the Sulphur or Spirit. The Salt is that which gives 
to every Creature a Subſtance or Body, without 
which, neither the Spirit nor Sulphur could be redu- 
ced or coagulated into any Form; it is in every thing: 
Sal autem reperitur in rebus omnibus, It is volatile 
when carried in the wings of the Spirit and Sulphur, 
by the natural Fire or Motion : But afterwards it is 
more fixed, when ſeparated from the Spirit, or Mer- 
eury, and Sulphur by artificial Fire, as appears in the 
Aſhes or Caput Mortuum of all Vegetables, Animals, 
or Minerals diſtilled or burnt, much alſo of the Sul- 
phureous or Mercurial parts are coagulated. by, be 
| | trant: 
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tranſmuted into the Saline, by natural or artificial 
Heat or Warmth, as is evident in the Sea, the nearer 
it is to the Eguinoctiai Line, and the more it receives 
of the Perpendicular, or direct Beams of the Sun, 
the greater quantity of Salt it contains, not only by 
the exhalation of the Aqueous, or Phlegmatick parts, 
but the Maturation, Tranſmutation, or Fixation of 
the more volatile, Spiritual and Sul phureous parts, in- 
to the more Saline or fixed: For in thoſe hotter Cli- 
mates, the Land it ſelf alſo is more fertile, through 
the abounding quantity of this vegetating Salt, as ap- 
pears by the great plenty of Nitre or Sal terre found 
in the hotter Climates, lying on the Surface of the 
Earth in the morning like a hoary Froſt : When the 
Regions nearer the Poles have not thoſe natural advan- 
tages of the Sun- beams in ſo high a degree, are not 
ſo Fertile, nor abound ſo much with Salt, the moſt 
principal cauſe of Fertility. Some of our beſt and 
moſt ingenious Modern Authors, not only acknow- 
ledge, but affirm, ſome Salt, (meaning I ſuppoſe, 
the vegetating Salt) to be that which gives ligature, 
weight, and conſtitution to things, to be the moſt 
manifeſt Subſtance in all artificial Compoſts, and to 
be the Reviver, and fertilizer of dead, mortified, and 
barren Earth. And make a Querie, whether Salt 
hath not a Dominion almoſt Monarchical in this great 
work of Nature, being ſo abſolute an ingredient in 
all our Dungs and Compoſts. I: 

But we will leave theſe Philoſophical Principles as 
they are ſimply and apart, very neceſſary to be known 
by thoſe that operate in the more Secret, Myſtical, 
and Mechanic Indagations of Nature, and diſcourſe 
only of that Univerſal Spirit or Vapour, which daily 
and every moment perſpires and proceeds oat of eve- 
ry part of the Earth, and is in every thing, contain- 
ing in it ſelf the Spirit or Mercury, the Sulphur and 
the Salt in one body united: And without Art indi- 
viſible, yet ſome one Part or Principle abounding 
more or leſs in every thing; as the Water containeth 
more of the Spiritual, or Aqueous part; ſeveral Fruits, 
Plants, Flewers, and Soils, more of the Sulphureous; 
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F Of Husbandry, and 
and Barks of Trees, Blood of Animals, and ſeveral 


Minerals, more of the Saline. And whereſoever theſe 
Principles are moſt equally tempered or mixed, there 


is moſt of Fertility, as is evident in the ſeveral Na- 


tures, Tempers and Qualities of Places, for the Pro- 
duQion. of Propagation of Vigetalles; and whereſo- 


ever any or either of theſe Principles do over-much 


abound ; Vegetables are not produced; as Waters 
or any other Liquors, or Spirits, are not Fertile in 
themſelves as to Vegetation, unleſs they ate either 


conjoyned with ſome other Subſtance or Matter, or 


the more Phlegmatick parts evaporated, and the re- 


maining part maturated by the Sun or Air into an 


augmentation of the other Principles, then is it capa- 
ble of yielding naturally ſome fort of Vegetables: For 
although ſeveral Plants ſet in Water only, do emit 
fibrous Roots, and flouriſh therein for a time; yet is 
it meerly an attraction of the moſt Saline and Sul- 
phureous parts or Principles to its own relief, as is e- 
vident by its better thriving, if the Water be often 
changed : At beſt, this nouriſhment is but weak, ha- 
ving ſo little of the Sulphur and Salt; as the Withy, 
Poplar, and other Aquatick Plants demonſtrate. 
Therefore out of any fort of Waters, it is in vain 
to attempt any material or effectual increaſe of Vege- 
tables, other than thoſe that are naturally Aguaticł, 
becauſe they contain a ſuperabundant Spirit or Moi- 
ſture. Therefore vain is the new received Opinion, 
that Trees and other Vegetables, and alſo other Mi- 
nerals, proceed from Water only. But our Spiritus 
Mundi, or Materia propingua Pegetabilium, although 
it appear in a Liquid form, yet it contains actually a 
due proportion of the three Principles: And the more 
any Subſtance or Matter is impregnated, or irrigated 
therewith, the more prone or apt it is to Vegetati- 
on, as Rain-water being, animated with it, by the con- 
tiaul Exhalations, or Fumes, aſcending from the 


'Exrth, and by it coagnlated and detained, is more 


prone to Vegetation than any other Waters, only 
#1znated or prepared by the heat of the Sun, or ex- 
liccating power of the Air, as you may 9 by 

| lants 
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Plants watered therewith, and by its ſudden Genera- 
tion of Animals and Vegetables in the Spring time, 
then the Earth more copiouſty breathing forth that 
Spiritus Mundi, which returned again, doth by the 
vivifying heat of the Sun, eafily tranſcend into ano- 
ther Species. How ſoon will Horſe-hairs receive life, 
lying in Rain-water but a few days in the heat of the 
Sun, in the Spring time? Whereof I have ſeen. many ' 
in the —— after Rain in the Month of May, 
very nimble and quick, that had not yet loft their 
ſhape of a Horſe-hair. This is worthy our farther 
enquiry, to what Period this may be advanced: It 
may alſo ſerve as an Index to point at ſeveral other 
Excellent Diſcoveries. | 

Therefore we cannot but explode that 8 
That ex agua ſole funt omnia, although it be ſee- 
mingly proved by many Arguments, and Experi- 
ments, as that all things are reducible by Art into 
Water, or a liquid form at leaſt, which is no other 
than a folntion of ſome Matter into a Liquidity, as 
Mettals may be diſſolved in their proper Menſtruumt, 
and reduced again inte their former ſhape; Then have 
there been Experiments made of Syuaſbes and Cucum- 
bers, planted in baked Earth; and watered with water 
only. And after they have grownto ſuch a balk as the 
Experimenter thinks convenient, then are they weigh- 
ed, and alfo the Earth, and its probable that the 
Earth is but little diminiſhed, or not at all; from 
whence they conclade, that the ſubſtance of thoſe 
Vegetables proceeded from the Water. Thus have 
Men made Experiments to ſpeak as they would have 
them, to favour their new Opinions they would im- 
poſe on the credulous; not conſidering, that in caſe 
they dryed or diſtilled thoſe Sguaſhes or Crcumbers, 
that the remaining parts of them would be but ſmall 
or light, in compariſon to what they were before z 
nor that the Earth had in it a part of thoſe other 
Principles, notwithſtanding the Drying or Baking of 
it, nor that the Water wherewith they watred them, 
had alſo its due proportion of the ſame Principles: 
For if ſuch Experimenters had taken Earth that had 
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been often percolated with a barren Water, untll it 


had extracted all its ſaline and fertile Principles, or 
Sand that never had much of them in it, and had 


planted the ſame ſorts of Seeds therein, and had wa- 


tred them with a light hungry Water, or Water, or 


Pghlegm diſtilled from Salt of Tartar, Calx Viva, 


Brick, or any other matter that would detain the 
Salt and Sulphurious parts, and give you only the bar- 
ren Phlegm, or meer Water, its probable they 
would not find the ſame effect, as in the other Expe- 
riments; but be very apt to believe that there is 


ſomewhat beſides Water, neceſſary in the compoſiti - 


on of Vegetables, as ſome of them (formerly other- 
_ opinionated) have been ſo ingenious tp acknow- 
ige. : 


For all Vegetating or Fertilizing Water is endowed 
of impregnated with that nitrons Spirit, eſpecially: 


thoſe Celeſtial Rains or Dews; even Snow it ſelf is not 
without it. Rain-water being that very Avra Cele- 


His, Sir Hugh Platt preſcribes his Vegetable Saturn to 


be imbibed withal, which by frequent imbitions, and 


gentle evaporations exceedingly inricheth the Earth 


(his Saturn) by detaining.or fixing that nitrous 


partof it, that maketh the Earth much more fit for 
Vegetation. Snom Enrich the Earth, as is apparent 


by vulgar obſervation, not only by covering the Earth 


to preſerve its Spirits in it ſelf, but by the nitrous 
Spirit it leaves in the Earth; after its Solution. Spring 


Waters are more or leſs fruitful, or vegetating, as 
they are more or leſs impregnated with that nitrous 
Matter in their paſſages through the Bowels of the 
Earth; and ſtanding Waters are more fertile than 
any, by reaſon of the conſtant waſte of the Phlegma- 


tick vapour that conſtantly riſes from it; leaving the 


more of the ponderous and fertile parts. 1 
FE ova let our Country- Husbands conclude, that 
ater 


as it is imply Water, is an excellent Vehicle to 


convey the Spirit, Salt, and Sulphur that are apt for 
Vegetation into Vegetables, either by exhaling them, 


pr ſo much of them as is volatile into the Air, and di- 


Rilling them again on the Earth, or by extracting the 
2 5 lame 
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ſame Principles out of the Body of the Earth, in its 
paſſages, and then irrigating and ferrilizing the ſur- 
face of it. For without Water, or a very denſe Air, 
the Principles of Vegetation cannot eaſily be infinua-- 


ted, or convey'd in any other Matter requiring the 


ſame. | | TE: 

Neither is the more Sulphureous part or Principle of 
it ſelf capable of yielding Yegetables, being of too hot 
and pinguid a Nature, as the Dung of Animals (and 


eſpecially of Volatiles that eje& no Urine, whereby 


the more fiery and Sulphureous part of the others is di- 
lated ) containing much of that pinguidity, produceth 
no Vegetables of it ſelf, unleſs commixed or allayed 
with ſom@ other Matter abounding with the other 
Principles, or that it loſeth its too fiery deſtructive 
Natare, by being expoſed to the Sun or Air, until it 
be evaporated, then will it emit ſeveral Vegetables : 
Of the like Nature alſo, are the Fleſh and Bones of Ani- 
mals, yielding a very rich Compoſt, though of them- 


ſelves (through over much heat and pinguidity) ſterile. 


The Saline, or more fixed Principle, which is 
eſteemed by moſt Authors the only thing conducing 
to Fertility, yet is of its ſelf, or in an overbounding 
quality, the moſt barren and unfruitful. It is preſcri- 
bed as aſure way to deſtroy Weeds (Vegetables) by 

watering the place with Brine or Salt-water ; yet 
what more fruitful, being moderately commixed with 
other Materials of an 
obſerve, that Salt is extracted out of the Earth, or 


from Vegetables, or Animals, are much more Fertile - 


than thoſe of the Sea, containing in them more of 
the Vegetative Power or Principles, and are therefore 
much to be preferred. Glauber makes it the higheſt 
improvement for the Land, and for Trees alſo, affir- 
ming, that by it you may enrich the moſt barren 
Lands, beyond what can be performed by any other 
Soils or Mannres, in caſe it be deprived of its Corro- 
five Qualities; for then will it naturally attra& the 
other Principles, continually breaking out of the 
Earth, and in the Air, and immediately qualify it 
ſolf for Vegetation; as I obſerved in a parcel of _ 
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other Nature, than Salt? But 


in 
CN 
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Land of about three Acres, Denſired, or Burnt- 
beaten in a very hot and dry Spring, of it ſelf natu- 
rally barren, and after the barning and ſpreading the 
Aſhes, where was the fertile Salt deprived of its Cor- 
roſive ſterile quality, the Land was Ploughed very 
ſhallow, and Barly ſown therein about the beginning 
of May, in the very Aſhes as it were (no Rain falling 
from the very beginning of cutting the Turf) yet in 
thirty and ſix Hours was the Barly ſhot forth, and the 
Ground coloured Green therewith; this Salt ex- 
tracting and condenſing the ever-breathing Spirit. 
The like you may obſerve in Walls and Buildings, 
where ſeveral forts of Vegetables, nay, Trees of a 
zreat bigneſs will thrive and proſper remotg from the 
Earth, and without any other nouriſhment than what 
the fertile Salt attracts and condenſes, as before; 
which it could not have done, had it not been purged 
of its Corroſive and Sterile Nature by Fire, when it 
was made into Lime: For all Chymifts know, that no 
Salts more eaſily diſſolve per deliguum, than thoſe 
_ that are moſt calcined, For the true vegetative Salt 
attraQts the Celeſtial Dews, or Vapours unto it ſelf, 
or elſe it condenſes the Air into Water, whereby it 
becomes moiſt and fertile, which it could not be whilſt . 
it was dry, as is evident from the former Examples, 
The Saltalſo of the Sea, is not without its fertile 
Nature, being ordered with Judgment and Diſcretion, 
as we ſee evidently, that the Salt-Marſhes (out of 
which the Sea is drain'd) excel in Fertility: and ma- 
ny places being irrigated with the Sea Water, yield 
' a notable increaſe; Corn alſo therewith imbibed, 
hath been mach advanced, as appeared in the Preſi- 
dent of the Countreyman, that caſually let his Seed- 
Corn fall into the Salt-water. And in the Ve of Wight 
it is obſerved, that Corn flouriſheth on the very 
Rocks that are bedewed with the Salt-water by the 
blaſts of the Southern-Winds. The Shells of Fiſh, be- 
ing as it were only Salt coagulated, have proved an 
excellent Manare for barren Lands, after they have 
lain a competent time to diſſolve. Yet nothing more 
in jurious to Vegetation, than exceſs of this Principle. 
| From 
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From what hath been before obſerved, we may 
conclude, that the higheſt Fertility and Improvements 
are to be advanced and made from the moſt due and 
proportionate Commixture of the aforeſaid ſeveral 
Principles, or of ſuch Waters, Soils, Dungs, Salts, 
Manures, or Compoſts, that more or leſs abound 
with every of them, having regard unto the nature 
of ſuch Vegetable, whoſe propagation or advancement 
you intend : Some delight in a more Hot or Cold, 
Moiſt or Dry, Fat, or Barren, than others. And 
next unto that, from due Preſervation, Reception, 
and right diſpoſing and ordering of that Spiritus Mun- 
di, every where found, and to be attained without 
Coſt, as well by the Poor as Rich. N 

It continually breaths from the Earth, as we noted 
before, and is diffuſed in the Air, and loſt, unleſs we 
place convenient Receptacles to receive it, as by Plan- 
ting of Trees, and ſowing of Pulſes, Grain, or Seed. 

Out of what think you, ſhall theſe things be formed 
or made? Out of Rain-water is the common Anſwer 
or Opinion. But we experimentally find, that this 
Univerſal Subject gives to every Plant its Eſſence or 
Subftance, en aſſiſted by Rain or Water, both 
in its nouriſhment and condenfation. 

We ſee how great a Tree is raiſed out of a ſmall 
Plot of Ground, by its ſending forth of its Roots to 
receive its Nouriſhment, penetrating into the ſmall- 
eſt Crannies and Joynts between the Stones and Rocks, 
where it finds the greateft yy of its proper Food. 
We conſtantly perceive and find, that Vegetables ha- 
' ving once emitted their fibrous Roots, vegetate and 

increaſe only from the aſſiſtance of this our 1 N 
Subject, when the Earth wherein it ſtands is of it ſelf 
dry, and not capable to yield that conſtant ſupply of 
Moiſture the Plant daily requires. Although we muft 
confeſs that Rain or other Water accelerates its 
Growth, having in it a Portion of that Spiritus Mun- 
di, and alſo better qualifies the Earth for its Perſpi- 
ration. | 

That this Subject is the very Eſſence of Vegetables, 
and that from it they receive their Subſtance, m_— not 
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from water only, is evident, in ſuch places where 
Vegetables are not permitted to grow, and where if 
cannot vapour away, nor is exhaled by the Sun nor 
Air; as Under-buildings, Barns, Stables, Pigeon- 
Houſes, &c. where it condenſes into Nitre, or Salt- 
Petre, the only fruitful Salt (though improperly ſo 
called ) containing ſo equal and proportionable a 
quantity of the Principles of Nature, wholly Volatale, 
only condenſed in defect of a due recipient; not gene- 
rated, as ſome fondly conceive, from any caſual Moi- 
ſture, as Urine in Stables, &c. though augmented 
thereby, but meerly from the Spiritus Mundi. Lands 
reſting from the Plough or Spade, are much enriched 
only by the encreaſe of this Subjett, and is become an 
ordinary way of Improvement. | 
Lands defended ſrom the violent heat of the Sun, 
and from the ſweeping, cleanſing, and exſiccating 
Air, or Winds, grow more Fertile, from the preſer- 
vation of that Fertile Salject from being waſted, 
which it is apt to be in this Northern Clime, where it 
is but thin, as we evidently ſee it in all open Cham- 
ian Lands, when part of the very fame Species of 
nd, being let with tall and defenſive Hedges, 
or planted with Woods, are much more Fertile than 
the other: Nay, we plainly perceive, that under the 
covert of a Buſh, Bough or ſuch like, any Vegetable 
will thrive, and proſper better than on the naked 
Plain. Where is there more barren, dry, and hun- 
gry Land, than on the Plainsand Waſte Lands ? and 
yet but on the other ſi1e of the Hedges Fertile, either 
by incloſure, or planted with Woods: An evident 
and fufficient demonſtration of the high Improve- 
ments that may be made by Incloſure only. Alſo 
Land hath been found to be extraordinary Fertile un- 
der Stones, Logs of Wood, &c. only by the conden- 
ſation and preſervation of that Univerſal Subject, as 
appears by the flouriſhing Corn in the moſt ſtony 
Grounds, where it hath been obſerved that the Stones 
taken away, Corn hath not proved ſo well; and 
Trees haying Stones laid on the Ground about the 


Roots 
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Roots of them have proſpered wonderfully, from the 
ſame cauſe: As the learned Virgil hinted on the ſame 
occaſion. | 
„ Famgue u ti 
Ou — Sl, nin ingentis pondere tefte 
gerent. - 
In the watering of Meadows, you may obſerve that 
che ſuperficial gliding watering thereof, doth infinite- 
ly advance its Fertility, and accelerates its growth or 
vegetation; not ſo much from the fruitfulneſs of the 
Water, (although that be a very great help, and 
ſome Waters abound very much with that Univerſal 
Subject) but by its condenſation and preſervation of 
that Subject, as appears by the warmth and early 
ſpringing of ſuch Meadows, where the Water thinly 
and ſuperficially moves over it; where, on the con- 
trary, Water ſtanding and ſubmerging ſuch Meadows, 
and lying and ſoaking long under the ſuperficies o 
the Earth, impedes the motion of that. Subject, and 
makes the ground more ſterile, and backward in its 
2 or ſpringing, That this Spiritus Mundi hath 
it a ſenſible heat as well as fertility, we may per- 
ceive by Springs in great Froſts, when the Pores of 
the Earth are ſhut, the Body from whence theſe 
Springs flow is warm : On the contrary, when the 
Pores are open, and this Spirit waſted, and transfor» 
med into Vegitables, Animals, &c. and exhauſted by 
the heat of the Sun, then is the Body internally cold, 
as we ſenſibly perceive by the Waters in Wells in the 
Summer-time. 7 
This Spiritus Mundi, whereof we treat, is that 
which in ſorae places perſpires more freely than in 
other, and cauſes that different verdant colour of the 
Graſs in certain rings or circles, where the Country 
People fancy the Faries dance. | | 
he more the Aqueous humour or part is conco- 
Qed or exhauſted by the heat of the Sun in the Sum- 
mer time, the thicker and more viſcous is this Sub- 

ject; as appears by its condenſation. in the n 
de ws, 


the cloſe and glazie leaves of the Oak, and ſuch like 


formed by the induſtrious Bee into that noble ſub- 


leaves of ſome Trees in ſpots. At that ſeaſon of the 
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Aildews, which after a more glutinous manner than 
other Rains or Dews, is by the cool Air. condenſed 
into a fat and fruitful matter, part thereof reſting on 


Trees, is collected, and with very little Art trans- 


ſtance Honey; other part thereof falls on the young 
Ears of Wheat, and the Buds of ſpringing Hops, where 
ſuffering a farther degree of congelation, impedes 
their — unleſs a timely Shower waſh it off: 
It alſo by its heat tinges the ſtraw of Corn and the 


Year alſo it uſually coagulates in ſome places into 
Muſprooms, which are meerly formed and made up of t 
this Subject undigeſted, and perſpire forth in fach I 
places in great plenty, ſo'that have ſeen a Muſbroom Wh 
near an Ell in compaſs of leſs than two days growth: 
s 

| 


The Owner in whoſe Garden it grew, affirmed it to 
be of one night only. You my alſo perceive it in a 
e 


clear and cool morning conderiſed into ſmall Lines like 
unto Spiders-webs, near the ſurface of the Earth, 
eſpecially on the lower and richer Lands. 
This is that Viſcous Vapour that being concocted 
and digeſted long in the Air by the heat of the Sur, 
or otherwiſe, is condenſed at length into that Sulphu- 
reous and Saline Matter; and which by its combat in 
the Air, occafions thoſe Igneal Flames, and Claps of 
Thunder, which more frequently happen at ſuch Sea- 
ſons of the Yeat, and in ſuch Climates when and 
where this more concocted * abounds; and leſs 
in the colder Climates and Seaſons, wherein it is 
more aqueous. | 

This is that inexhauſtible Treaſure the Country- 
man is to preſerve, much more than the Soils and 
Dungs, and ſuch like matters waſhed away with Wa⸗ 
ters into the Sea, which are inconſiderable in compa- 
riſon of this: For althongh Land be never ſo much 
impoveriſh'd through over-tilling thereof, yet duly 
order'd and defended, by this only Subject may it be 
recruited and fertilized, as is evident in the pooreſt 
Land where Trees are grown, after the removal of 


them, 
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them, the Land is much inriched by their Shelter. 
Alſo the return of the Soil or Dung that is made of 
the Product of any Land either by Paſturing or Til- 
ling the ſame, is a principal part of a good Husband; 
and not to feed Cattle, cut Hay, and ſow Corn on 
ſome Lands, and ſpend their Soil and Manure on o- 
ther; which is a grand neglect, and a main cauſe of 
ſo much barren and unfruitful Land in England. 
Another thing worthy our conſideration concerning 
this Univerſal Subject, is the abating or removing the 
Impediment of its Fertility, which do as it were ſuf 
focate or conceal that fertile or vegetating quality 
that is in many things: As in Chalk, and ſeveral o- 
ther Stones, Minerals, and Earths, the acid or ſte- 
rile Juice doth prevent that Fertility, which other- 
uiſe might be raiſed from it. Therefore do our Hus- 
. band-men uſually burn Stones into Lime, which gra- 
_ evaporateth the acid quality, and coagulateth 
and fixeth the more Saline and Fertile, which cauſeth 
it to yield ſo plentiful a nouriſhment unto Vegeta- 
bles more than before it was burnt into Lime. 
For the ſame cauſe is the Superficies or Turf of the 
Earth burnt in many places, which Country-men u- 
ſually call denſhiring or burn beating; only they ſup- 
poſe that the Aſhes of the Vegetable contained in 
the Turf occaſions the Fertility: But although that 
doth yield a part, yet it is the heat of the fire eva- 
porating, and 3 the Acidity of the Earth, 
which makes the Earth it ſelf prepared, to be the 
more fertile; as you may obſerve by the very Places 
where thoſe Hills of fire were made, that although 
you take the Aſhes wholly away, yet the Earth under 
thoſe hills being ſo calcined, views a greater nouriſh- 
ment to ſuch Vegetables growing thereon, than any 
other part of the ground where the Aſhes themſelves 
are ſpread. | 
For the ſame reaſon are the Summer-Fallowings ad- 
vantageous to the Husbandman, not only for the de- 
ſtroying of the weeds, but for the evaporation of 
the Acid barren Juice, and digeſting and fixing the 
fertile, by which way of Calcination may ſeveral 
| 5 e Stones, 
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Stones, Minerals, and Earth, be made fertile, which 
unprepared are not ſo: This may alſo prove of great 
uſe for the advancement of the growth of many ex- 
cellent Plants and Flowers, as I have been credibly 
informed hath been ſecretly practiſed to that purpoſe. 
The laſt and none of the leaſt conſiderable means 
for the reviving and improving the Subject, is not 
only the planting, ſowing, and propagating of Vege- 
tables in every place, but to 7 ſow, or propa- 
gate ſuch as delight in the Soil or Place under your 
improvement: Be the nature of the Soil or Earth 
what it will, there is ſome Plant or other delights in 
it : From the higheſt, cold, hot, dry, or barren Hill 

to the loweſt Valley, although in the Water it elf; 
you will find either Trees, Pulſes, Graſſes, Grains, 
or ſome other Vegetable may be found that will thrive 

in it. | | | 


What every Soil will bear, and what refuſe, 
This Corn, that Vines, more kindly doth produce; 
Toung Trees thrive beſt here there, Graſs freely grows ; 
And od'rous Saffron Tinolus beftows. Virgil. 


The want of the right underſtanding hereof hath 
been one of the greateſt checks to our Engliſh Im- 
provements; there being ſo great variety of Land in 
this Kingdom; nay, almaſt in every Pariſh doth the 
Land vary, that when we have had any ne way or 
method of Improvement urged, by ſowing or propa- 
gating any new ſort of Grain, Pulſe, or Hay, or other- 
wiſe, ſeveral have attempted it, few only perhaps 
have hit the Mark, or applied it to the right Soil; 
the reſt having loſt their labour and coſt, meerly 
through their own ignorance of the true nature and 
way of ordering of what they undertake, have caſt a 
ſcandal on the thing it ſelf, to the great Diſcourage- 
ment of others, who otherwiſe might have reaped 
great advantage by it. 1b 279 01 2 

Having thus given you a ſhort Deſcription of the 

Growth of Vegetables, and of that Univerſal. Subject, 

or Spirits Mundi, out of which they are vey 
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and of the general Cauſes of /mprovements, I wil now + 
deſcend to the more particular and practicable Appli- 
cation thereof ; And firſt, - 
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0f the great Benefits and Advantages of In- 
| CI | | 


[ Ncloſing of Lands, and dividing the ſame into 
ſeveral Fields, Paſtures, &c. is, and hath ever 


| I been eſteemed a moſt principal way of Im- 


rovement, it aſcertaineth every man his Juſt and due 

R and Intereſt, and preventeth ſuch infinity 
of Treſpaſſes and Injuries, that Lands in common 
are ſubject unto; occaſioning ſo much of Law, Strife, 
and Contention : It capacitates all ſorts of Land what- 
ſoever for ſome of the Improvements mentioned in 
the ſubſequent Diſcourſe, ſo that a good husband may 
plant Timber, Fruit, or other Trees in his Hedge- 
rows, or any other part of his Lands, or may con- 
vert the ſame to Meadows, Paſtures, Arable, or Gar- 
dens, &c. and ſow or plant the ſame with any ſorts 
of ſpecies, of Grain, Pulſe, or other Tillage what- 
ſoever, without the check or controul of his unthrit- 
ty or envious Neighbours. 

It is alſo of its ſelf a very conſiderable In 
ment: And take it, as it is the moſt general, ſo it 15 
one of the higheſt Improvements in England, and it 
ſeems to have born an equal honour and preheminence, 
above Lands in Common in other Countries; and 
to contend for its Antiquity with the Plough it ſelf; 
elſe why ſhould Virgil fay ? 


Ante Jovem nulli ſubigebant arva Coloni, 
Nec ſignare quidem, aut partire limite Campum, 
FAS erat. 


C 


Before 
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( Before Fove's time no Plowman tore the Grounds, 
<« Inclos'd his own, nor limitted others bounds 
« All Common was, and of her own accord, 
The Earth, full Plenty, freely did afford. 


For when this and other Countries were inhabited 
by its firſt Proprietors, they generally lived and pre- 
ſerved themſelves by the natural Productions of the 

Earth, and by Hunting, but as they multiplied and 
grew ambitious, ſo they contended one party with 
the other, and divided the Country into Colonies, 
Lots, or Cantons. And as the Poſſeſſors of each Lot 
or Canton increaſed in, Number, Wealth, or Policy, 
ſo they ſubdivided their part into ſeveral other petty 
Lots or Cantons, according to their Families. Thus 
by degrees hath the whole World almoſt been divi- 
ded and ſubdivided; and ſometimes again laid open 
to ſeveral Owners. But theſe parts in general have a 
long time been ſettled and aſcertained amongſt its Pro- 
prietors. Yet in particular there are ſeveral large Fo- 
reſts, Chaces, Heaths, Downs, Moors, Commons, and o- 
ther waſt Lands, that are not ſo aſcertained as that each 
Proprietor hath his juft and equal intereft therein, and 
if he had, yetcan he not improve the ſame to his beſt 
advantage : So that nowin this latter and more perfect 

Age, that Men pretend to moſt of certainty and equa- 

lity in that precious Jewel of Property, the greateſt 
encouragement to Ingenuity, any one would think that 
ſo much excellentLand as is in this Kingdom uninclo- 
ſed, open and waſt, ſhould not lie ſo, but thoſe perſons 
concerned in them, ſhould agree unanimouſly to appro- 

riate or incloſe the ſame, where the Proprietors are 

y Law capable : And where they are not, to implore 
the aſſiſtance of the Legiſlative Power, to capacitate 
them to effect ſo great and profitable a Work. 

That our great Downs, Commons, Heaths, and 

Waſtes, now the Badges of Poverty and Idleneſs, may 


* 


be converted into Corn and Paſture Fields, Meadows, 
Gardens, Orchards, and pteafant Groves, the Marks 
of Ingenuity and Good Husbandry. And that the 
naked parts of the Counties of Wilrs, Glouceſter, 

. Hang. 
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Hampſhire, 1 &c. may ſeem like the delightful 
parts of Kent, Herefordſbire, &c. 3 
Incloſure with a good tall Hedge- row, preſerves 
the Land warm, and defends and ſhelters it from the 
violent and nipping Winds, that generally nip and 
deſttoy much of the Corn, Pulſe, or whatſoever 
grows on the open Field or Champian Grounds, and 
8 ic alſo from thoſe drying and ſcorching 
inds more frequent in hot and dry Springs, much 
damaging the Champian Lands: It much preſerves 
that fertility and richneſs the Land is either naturally 
Subject unto, or that is by the diligent care and coſt 
of the Husbandman added. It furniſheth the Owners 
thereof with a greater burthen of Corn, Pulſe, or 
whatever is ſown thereon : Alſo where it is laid down 
for Meadow or Paſture, it yields much more of Graſs 
than the open Field-Land ; and the Hedges being well 
planted with Trees, afford ſhelter and ſhadow for the 
Cattle both in Summer and Winter, which elſe would 
deſtroy more with their Feet, than they would eat 
with their Months, and might looſe more of their 
fat or fleſh in one hot day, then they gain in three 
cool days; and affords the induſtrious Husbandman 
lenty of Proviſion for the maintenance of Fire- boot, 
lough-boot,, Cart-boot ; and (if carefully planted and 
preſerved) furniſhes him with Timber, Maſt for his 
Swine, and Fruits for Cyder, as we have in ſeveral o- 
ther parts of this Treatiſe caſually hinted. 
It is one of the greateſt Encouragements to good 
Husbandry, and a good Remedy againſt Beggery; for 
it brings Employment to the poor, by the continual 
labour that is beſtowed thereon, which is doubly re- 
paid by the fruitful crop it annually yieldeth, and 
generally maintains treble the number of Inhabitants 
or more than the Champian, as you may eaſily per- 
ceive, if you compare ſuch Counties and Places in 
England, that are 1 the moſt part upon Incloſure, 
with the Champian or Chiltern Counties or Places: 
And compare alſo the Difference of their manner and 
condition of Living, and their Food and Apparel, &c, 
it muſt needs LR ey that Incloſure is much. 
| "WS + | do 
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to be preferred above the Champian, as well for the 
publick as private advantage. Our Predeceſſors were 
very ſenſible of the difference, as 1 by what 
ingenious old Tuſſer (who took upon him Husbandry 


in Edward the Sixth's days) faith in his Rhymes in | 


his LE between Champian Country, and Se- 
veral. | 


25. T'one barefoot and ragged doth go, 
And ready in Tlinter to fferve 3 
Chen t'other you ſee do not (0, 
But hath that fs needful to ſerve. 
| Tone pain in a Cottage doth take, 


When t'other trim Bowers do make, 


26. T' one lapeth foꝛ Turk and fo; Sedge, 
And hath it with wonderful ſuit, 
hen t'other in every Þedge 
Huth plenty of Fuel and Fruit; 
Evils twenty times wozſer than theſe, 
.. Encloſure qutck!y would eaſe. | 
27. Ja (Uood-Land the poo2 men that habe 
_ Scarce fully two Acres of Land, 
Mone merrily live, and do ſave, 
Than tother with twenty in hand, 
Pet pay they as much fo2 the two, 
As t'other fo2 twenty muſt do. 


—_ n \ | 
There are ſeveral grand inconveniencies that at- 
tend the common Field, and open Land, that Inclo- 


ſures are not ſubject unto. As that ſuch Fields that 


are ſown with Corn, are ſubject to be ſpoiled by Cat- 
tle thatſtray out of the Commons and Highways that 
are contignous to ſuch Lands. 

And that the Owners or Tenants of ſevera! parts 
or portions therein, are bound to keep time as well 
in Sowing as Reaping, or to let his part lie waſt, 
leſt his Corn be ſpoiled, 

The Differences alſo, and the Profits thereof, are 
plainly to be diſcerned and proved by the Severals, or 
Sus incloſed 


| 
| 
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4ncloſed Parcels of Land that have been formerly ta- 
ken out of the Field-Land or Commons, ana how 
much they excel the other in every reſpect, though 
of the ſame Soil, and only a Hedge between, and 
what a yearly value they bear above the other. 

And alfo by the great quantities of Land that have 
within our memories laid open, and in common, and 
of little value, yet when incloſed, tilled, and well 
ordered, have proved excellent good Land, and ſud- 
denly repayed the preſent and greateſt expence inci- 
dent to Incloſure. Non 

Of all which, and many other infinite Pleaſures, 
Contentments, and Advantages, that Incloſure yields, 
above the Champian and Field-Land, were they but 
ſenſible, who ſo mach affe& and contend for the Cham- 
pian, Cc. they could never be ſo brutiſh to perſiſt 
in ſo injurious and unthrifty a method of Husbandry, 
both to themſelves, to their Neighbours, to the Poor, 
and to the Cemmon-wealth in general. | 
. Yet here we meet with a very grand Objection 
againſt Inclofare. That the Poor are likely to be 
very great ſufferers, who now can keep 2 or 3 ſmall 
Beaſts, and have liberty to make as much uſe of theſe 
waſt Lands, as others, that probably may have five 
times the Intereſt that ſach Poor have in theſe Lands. 
To which may be anſwered, That there is neither 
Law nor Reaſon for the continuation of an evil cu- 
ftom, to the hindrance of a good one. And if ſuch 
Objectors would but rightly examine, and conſider, 
they would ſoon find, that ſuch Priviledges of the 
Poor do very much injure them, and the Common- 
weal in general. For here, by reaſon, and under co- 
lour of a ſmall advantage on a Common, and by 
ſpending a great part of their time in ſeeking and at- 
tendance after their Cattel ; They neglect thoſe part 
of Husbandry and Labour, that otherwiſe would 
maintain them well, and educate their Children in 
theſe poor Cottages, as attenders on their ſmall Stocks, 
and their Neighbours greater, for a ſmall allowance 
which is the occaſion that ſo many poor Cottagers 
are near ſo great Waſts and Commons. F 

C3 - ' "The 
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Theſe open and Champian Counties, by reaſon of 
the multitude of theſe Cottagers, are the Producers 
Shelterers, and Maintainers of the vaſt Numbers of 
Vagrants, and Idle Perſons; that are ſpread through- 
out the greateſt part of England; and are encourage» 
ments to Theft, Pilfering, Lechery, Idleneſs, and 
many other Lewd Actions, not ſo uſual in places 
where every man hath his proper Lands Incloſed, 
where every Tenant knows where to find his Cattel, 
uy ery Labourer knows where to have his days 

Work. 

Beſides, this great Improvement meeteth with the 

greateſt difficulties and impediments; amongſt which 


are the ſeveral Intereſts, and diverſity of Titles and 


Claims, to almoſt every Common Field or waſt 
Land in England. And although (by many) the 
greater part of the Intereſted Perſons are willing to 
divide and incloſe it, yet if but one or more envious 
or ignorant Perſon concerned oppoſe the Deſign, or 
that ſome or other of them be not by Law under a 
capacity of aſſuring his Intereſt to his Neighbour 
the whole muſt unavoidably ceaſe; which hath proved 


a general Obſtruction, and hath been frequently cofn« 


plained of: For the remedy whereof, a Statute to 
compel the Minor party to ſubmit to the Judgment 
and Vote of the Major, and equally to capacitate all 
perions concerned for ſuch an Enterprixe, would be 
very welcome to the Country-man, wherein all par- 
ticular Intereſts might be ſufficiently provided for; as 
well the Lord of the Soil, as the Tenant, and the Poor. 

lt is a common thing to have very many great and 
large High- ways over moſt of the Common Fields and 


Waft Grounds in England, which prove a very great 
Check to the deſign of Incloſure, and may moſt eaſily- 
reduced, if a Statute may be obtained for that 


purpoſe, which was not long ſince in agitation, tho' 
not compleated ; than which, 

pulſion and Enabling of oppoſite and uncapacitated 
perſons, and providing for ſeveral Intereſts, as for 
the Regulating and right Diſpoſition of, common and 
neceſſary Ways, no AG or — can be of greater 


* 


as was for the Com- 
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of more publick Advantage to the Kingdom, in the 
more vulgar way or method of Husbandry. - 

There are ſeveral Common-fields, Downs, Heaths, 
and Waſt Lands, that ſhould they be encloſed, it - 
would be very difficult, and in ſome places ſeem im- 
poſlible to advance or propagate any COLTS 
or conſiderable quantity of Trees, as before hinted at, 
by reaſon of the great dronght ſuch Land is ſubject 
unto in the Summer, and deſtructive cold Winds in 
the Winter and Spring. To which we reply, that 
after, or according to the uſual manner of Planting, 
ſuch Trees or Hedge-rows come to little; becauſe the 
young Cyons they remove, are commonly brought 
from a fertile, warm, or moift Soil, into a cold, 
barren, or dry; which muſt needs produce ſuch an 
inconvenience. | | 

Alſo they oftentimes plant Trees not naturally agree- 
ing with the Soil they remove them into, or elſe plant 
them deep. into the barreneſt of the Earth, or at leaſt 
take little or no care to defend them (when planted 
from the external Injuries of Drought, Cold, &c. _ 

But if any are willing, or intend to raiſe a r 
fence, or propagate Trees on ſuch open Land ſubject 
to ſuch Inconveniences, the only way is to raiſe a 
ſufficient quantity before hand in a Nurſery for that 

arpoſe, of ſuch Trees or Plants that naturally de- 
ight in that Land where you intend to plant them, 
and then to place them in ſuch order (as you will 
find hereafter deſcribed in the Chapter of Woods ) 
that the Roots be not below the beft Soilz and that 
they have a ſufficient Bank to ſhelter them on the one 
17 fide, and an artificial dry Hedge on the other, which / 
7 may be continued till the quick Plants are advanced 
above common Injuries: Or you may ſow the Seeds 
of ſuch Trees you intend to propagate in Furrows 
made and filled with a good Earth, and ſecured from 
Cattle, either by a double Hedge, or by Ploughing the 
Land for ſeveral Years; and not feeding the ſame with 
Cattle, till ſuch time as the Trees are grown up, which 
will ſoon repay the imaginary loſs of the Herbage, 
or Grafing, eſpecially if the young Cyons be (the 
| S firſt 
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: 2295 ou plant ſuch proving Aguatick Trees, whoſg 


firſt and ſecond years of their 2 a little ſhel- 
ter'd from the ſharp Winds, by ſhattering a little 
Straw, Brake, or Hawm lightly over them, which 
alſo rot, and prove a good Manure, and qualify the 
heat and drought of the Summer. 4 
And when once you have advanced an indifferent 
Bank, Hedge, &c. about your new Incloſures, you 
may much more eaſily plant and multiply Rows and 


"Walks of Timber, Fruit, and other neceſſary Trees, 


the deſtructive edge of the cold Winds being abated 
by the Hedges, &c. We frequently have obſerved on 
ſeveral high and ſuppoſed barren Hills and Plains, 
Woods and Trees flouriſhing ; and in open Fields or 
Gardens within the ſhelter of thoſe Woods, Trees 
and other Plants 1 as well as in the lower Vallies; 


, hall yxceed in zelne the Grass they injure3 
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which may well be done in Rows, and on the edges 
of the Banks, &c. and will amount unto a conſide- 
rable Improvement, if you ſele& the right kinds. 

That Wheat ſown in Incloſures, or any Land 
under the Winds, is ſubje& to Mildem, is a general 
opinion among Husbandmen; and the only great In- 
convenience Incloſure is ſubjet unto, Mr. Hartlib 
ſaith, is Mildew, But this only is an injury to one 
ſort of Grain ; neither is it yet certain that Inclo- 
ſure is the cauſe, we find and obſerve that Wheat in 
the Fielden Country is ſubje& to Mildems; though 
not ſo frequent as. in the Incloſure, by reaſon that 
the Land is not ſo rich generally, nor ſo moiſt as 
Incloſures are, which in Summer time emit a greater 
ee, of that Moiſt Spirit or Vniverſal Matter of 


dry, hungry, open Field-Land doth; which being 
coagulated in the Air, falls in form of a Dew, ſome- 
times on the Oak, and is then Food for Bees; ſome- 
times on Hops and on Wheat, whether high or low 
incloſed or open: Nay, ſometimes on the one half 
Ws Hop-garden, or a Wheat-field, and not on the 
other. 5 | 
Blaſting hath commonly been miſtaken for Mildem, 

Wheat being ſubject alſo to it in the beſt and richeſt 
Lands in moiſt years ( whereof more in another 
place) ſo that we cannot find Incloſures to be the 
cauſe of either Blaſting or Mildew, other than that 
it is the richeſt and beſt Land. Alſo we may obſerve, 
that in the Wood-lands, or Countrjes where moſt . 
Incloſure is, there the Land yields the greateſt bur- 
then of Wheat, as well as other Grain, and more 
rarely fails than jn the Champian Country; wet 
Summers being not fo frequent as dry; the Yales 
and Incloſures alſo being by far the greater ſupport 
of our Engliſh Granary, than the Open, Champian, 
and the Hills; which yields us, tis true, the greater 
wh of our Drink Corn, delighting in the more 
ungry Soil, and proves a good Supply in a wet Sum- 
wer for the other. 


Vat 


egetables (whereof we diſcourſed before) than the 
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and Manure the Land, but to expend the Product of 


much more in eſteem : For then would its increaſe 
In every reſpect find a quicker Market, every Ville 


Now their labour and skill in Tilling their little 


Tilling 4nd Improving t 
+ ket to take off the Product thereof. 
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factures be encouraged or advanced (which cannot 


But the greateſt impediment to this Improvement 
of Incloſure, is the want of People, not only to Till 


it. Although that the Mechanick Trades of Ex- 
gland do more need or require People than Husband- 
ry doth; yet if the Nation were more Populons, 
and Trade more flouriſhing, Agriculture would be 


better ſtored with Inhabitants, as well for Husband- 
ry as Trade. | 

Then would the Landlord have encouragement to 
build Houſes, and divide his large Farms, when he 
is ſure of Tenants, and can improve the ſame by in- 
creaſe of his Rents, and the Tenants would alſo be- 


Farms, and propagating and increaſing the moſt ne- 
ceſſary Commodlitie as well for our preſent main- 

tenance, as ſor the uſe of Tradeſmen. | 
For it is moſt certain, that a thouſand Acres of 
Land divided with good Quick-ſences into 1, 2, or 
300 Parcels or Incloſures, is far more profitable to 
the Husbandman, than if it were open or in 4 or 5 

Parcels, except Meadow only. | 

And it is certain, that if a Farm of 1000 Acres be 
divided into 20 parts, and an Houſe on each part, 
that it would yield mach more Rent than in caſe it | 
were entire, and it would very well maintain 20 Fa- 
milies, and each Family might find employment in 
* ſame, were there a Mar- 


And there would be a Market to take the ſame off, 
were the Trading People multiplied in the like pro- 
portion ; for the more Taylors, Shoemakers, Car- 
penters, Maſons, &c. there are, the more Husband- 
men would there be; for Tradeſmen muſt be fed, as 
well as the other cloathed. | 

Alfo if Foreign Trade, or our exportable Manu 


well be without an increaſe of People) then the 
Husbandman need not doubt of a Market wherein 1 
ret ven 
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end as well thoſe Productions that are neceſſary for 
Trade, as for the Belly. For where moſt Trade is, 
there are moſt People; and where moſt People are 
the Husbandman finds the beſt Market. 

But how to employ theſe People we have already, 
ro keep them from being ſo great a Charge to the 
Pariſhes where they live, and to make them uſeful 
inſtruments in Trade, and how to multiply People, 
and increaſe the Trade of this Kingdom to the great 
advantage of every part thereof, requires a partixu- 
Jar Treatiſe on that Subject, this being only to in- 
ſtruct the Husbandman how he may provide Mate- 
Trials for ſuch a Trading People, that they may not 
make this excuſe, That they have not Materials to 
work on, But to the Sluggard a Lyon is always in the 


way. 8 


ſeveral ways of their Improvements, either 
| by watering or drowning. ; or by ſowing 


or propagating ſeveral ſorts of Graſſes 
or Hays. | — 


| | 
CHAP. III. 
OF Meadow and Paſture Lands, and the 


Eadow or Paſt ure Lands are of ſo conſiderable 

uſe and advantage to the Husbandman, that 
they are by ſome preferred above Arable, in 
reſpect of the Advantage they bring annually into 
his Coffers, with ſo little Toil, Expence and Hazard, 
fir exceeding in value the Corn Lands; and of prin- 
cipal uſe for the Increaſe and Maintenance of his 
Cattle, his better Food, and the chiefeſt ſtrength he 
hath for the Tilling and Improving his other Lands : 
Meadow and Paſture Lands are generally of two ſorts 
Wet or Dry; the Wet Meadows are ſuch, that the 
Water overflows or drowas at ſome times of the 
| Jear 
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ty of Improvement. The Dry Meadows or Paſtures 


or means over them. x 
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year; under which term we ſhall comprehend all Inu 


ſuch Meadows, or other Lands that are artificfilly Mo: 
watered or over-flown, or that are under that capaci-Witc 


are ſuch, that are not over-flown or watered by any 
River or Stream, under which we ſhall comprehend 
all ſuch Incloſures or Severals that lie warm and in a 
fertile Soil, yielding an annual burthen of Hay or 
Graſs, or that are capable of Improvement, by ſow- 
ing or propagating of new Graſſes, Hays, Cc. or 
other ways of Improvement, e 


er. 0 
Of the W, atering of Meadows. 


Of Wet Meadows or Land under that capacity of 
being over-flown or watered, there are two forts. * 
Firft, Such Meadows that lie generally flat on the 
Banks of great Rivers, and are ſubje& to the over- 
flowing of ſuch Rivers in times of Land-floods only, 
Secondly, Such Meadows that lie near to leſſer Ri- 
vers or Streams, and are capable of being drowned 
or watered by diverting ſuch River, or ſome part 
thereof out of its natural Current over the ſame. 
Thirdly, Such Meadows or Lands that lie above the 
level of the Water, and yet are capable of Improve- 
ment by raiſing the Water by ſome artificial ways 
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All which ſort of Meadows or Lands, under thoſe 
capacities are very much improved by the Water 
over flowing them, as every Country and place can 
ſufficiently evidence and teſtify. : | 


; Humida Majores herbas alit, — 


rene 


Neither is there ſcarcely any Kingdom or Coun- 
try in the World, where this is not eſteemed an 
excellent Improvement. How could Egypt ſubſiſt, 
wmlzis Mie did annually Fertilize its — by bu 
munga- 
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Wnundation ? Several other N and wealthy 
Countries there are in thoſe African and Aſian Ter- 
Fitories, by the Sediment of the over- flowing Wa- 
ers. 2 

The ſame was obſerved by Virgil in Italy as in his 
WG corgicks, | gfe: 

In a rich Ground with pleaſant moiſture fed, 
Where ftore of Graſs, and verdant Champians be, 
Such as in wanton Vales we uſe to ſee, ; 
Where Rivers from the lofty Rocks deſcend 

With fruitful Mudda 


The fame way be faid of many places in England, 
but theſe are natural; yet are not ſome Countries 
without their Artificial ways of advancing this pon- 
derous Element to a very conſiderable Improvement, 
as Perſia, Italy, &c. abound with moſt ingenious 
ways for the raiſing of the Water, as well for their 
Meadows, as other neceſſary uſes. _ 

On the Bank and Borders of our great Rivers and 
Currents, are the moſt and richeſt Meadows, con- 
ſiſting generally of a very good fat Soil, as it were 
compoſed of the very Sediment of the Water over- 
flowing the ſame, after great and haſty Rains: Such 
Meadows are capable of very little Improvement, 
eſpecially thoſe that border on the greater Rivers 
as Thames, Severn, Trent, Ouſe, &c. uncapable 0 
obſt ructions at the pleaſure of the Husbandman. 

Yet where ſach Meadows lying on the borders of 
great Rivers, are of a dry and hungry Soil, and not 
frequently over-flowed by Land-floods, may Artifi- 
cial Works be made uſe of for the raiſing the Water 
over the ſame, to a very conſiderable advantage; 
whereof more hereafter in this Chapter. 

Other Meadows there are, and thoſe the moſt ge- 
neral in England, that border on the leſſer Rivers, 
Streams, &c, and in many places are over-flown or 
drowned, by diverting the Water out of its natural 
and uſual Current over them : This Art of divertin 
Riyers and Streams over dry Lands, is much uſed 
As Ae nh through 
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throngh the World; Rice, a more univerſal Grain 
than Wheat, being propagated for the moſt part in 
irrigated Lands. And fo long ſince as Virgil Wrote 
of Husbandry was this in uſe, as well for Corn in 
Thoſe hotter parts, as here for Graſs, as he ſings, 


When his ſcorch'd Fields with dying Herbage burns, 
Then may he Conduct from ſome riſing Ground 
Mater, whoſe Current makes a murm'ring ſound 
Mongſt poliſh'd Pebles, and refreſhment yields 
From bubling Rivulets, to thirfty Fields. 


The fame Husbandry is adviſed by Rapin the 


French Poet to his Countrymen. 


— — „Tei the Meads be drown'd, 
Let ſlimy Mud inrich the Barren Ground, 
As it runs deep, with Dams its force reſtrain ; 


This is of late become one of the moſt univerſal 
and advantageous Improvements in England within 
theſe few years, and yet not comparable to what it 
might be advanced unto, in caſe theſe ſeveral Obfru- 


ctious were removed, that impede this moſt noble 


and profitable Improvement. 

Firft, The ſeveral Intereſts that are in Lands bor. 
dering on Rivers, hinder very much this Improve- 
ment, becauſe the Water cannot be brought over 
ſeveral quantities of Land under this Capaciry, but 
through the Lands of ignorant and croſs Neighbours, 
who will not conſent thereunto ( although for their 


own advantage alſo) under unreaſonable terms; 


and ſome will not at all: Others are not by the Law 


capacitated for ſuch conſent ( as we noted before con- 


cerning Incloſures, ) 

Secondly, That great and pernicious impediment 
to this Improvement, Mills ftanding on fo many 
fruitful Streams, prohibiting the laborious and In- 
genious Husbandman to receive the benefit and ad- 
vantage of ſuch Streams and Rivers, carrying in 
their Bowels ſo much Wealth into the Ocean, u 
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the Mills themſelves yield not a tenth of the profit 
to the Owners, that they hinder to their Neighbours, 
ind their Work may as well be performed by the 
Vid as by the Water; or at jeat, the Water im-; 
Wh proved to a better advantage, by facilitating the Mo- 
Ton of the Mill; whereof more hereafter in the 
Eleventh Chapter. | : 5 
Ss Thirdly, Another grand Impediment is the igno- 
tance of the Countrymen, who in many places are 

not capable of apprehending neither the Improve- 
ment, nor the cauſe thereof: But becauſe ſome cer- 
E tain Neighbours of theirs had their Land over-flown 
a long time, and was little the better, therefore will 
not they undergo that charge to ſo little purpoſe z 
or becauſe they are commonly poſſeſs d with a fooliſh 
opinion, that the Water leaves all its fatneſs on the 
Ground it flows over, and therefore will not advan- 
tage the next; which is moſt untrue; for I have 
feen Meadows ſucceſſively drowned with the ſame 
Mater, to almoſt an equal Improvement for many 
Miles together. It is true, the Water leaves a great 
part of its fatneſs it hath waſhed from the Hills and 
Highways, in the time of great Rains; but we find 
dy daily experience, that Meadows are fertilized by 
$ overflowing, as well in froſty, clear, and dry Wea- 
cher, as in rainy, and that to a very conſiderable Im- 
provement: And alſo by the moft clear and tranſ- 
parent Streams are improved ordinary Lands that 
they become moſt fertile Meadows. e 
Fourthly, From a greedy and covetous — 
they ſuffer the Graſs to ſtand ſo long on the watered 
Meadows, that it is much diſcoloured, and grown ſo 
hawmy, and neither ſo toothſom or wholſom, 'as that 
on unwatered Meadows; which brings an ill Name 
on the Hay; which, if cut in time would be much 
better, and in moſt watered Meadows, as good as 
any other; and the Afrer-Graſs, either to Mow 
again, or to be fed on the place, will repay the for- 
mer ſuppoſed Loſs. | 1 et, 
The former Impediments may with much facility be 
kemoxred by a Law, which would be of very great ad- 
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vantage to the Kingdom in general. The later only 
by the good Examples, and Preſidents, of ſuch indu. 
ſtrious and worthy Perſons that underſtand better 
things; the generality of the World, being rather 
induced to an ingenious and profitable Enterprize MW 
by Example than by Precept; although ſome are ſo 
ſordid and ſelf-willed, that neither apparent Demon- Ml 
ſtration, nor any convincing Argument whatſoever, 
can divert them from their Byaſs of Ill-Husbandry and 
Ignorance; whom we leave. | 
On the Borders or Banks of moſt Rivers or Streams, 
lie ſeveral pieces of Land that are not capable of being 
overflown by the obſtruction or diverſion of the Wa- 
ter, without a greater injury than the expected advan- 
tage would recompence ; which may, notwithſtanding, 
be improved very conſiderably, by placing of ſome 
Artificial Engin in or near ſuch River or Stream, for 
the overflowing thereof. : 

The moſt conſiderable and univerſal is the Perſiar 
Wheel, much uſed in Perſia, from whence it hath its 
Name, where they ſay there are two or three hundred 
in a River, whereby. their Grounds are improved 
extraordinarily. This Wheel is made much after the 
manner of that of an Under-ſhot Mill, viz. With a 
double Ring, into which are let two Pins, on which 
the Floats are faſtened; theſe Floats are made hollow, 
the half that is moſt remote from the Wheel, hold- 
eth the Water which is taken in at the open place, 
above the middle of the back of the Float; and as the 
Wheel goeth round, and the Float laden with Wa- 
ter riſeth, ſo the Water by degrees, tendeth toward 
that part of the Float that is next the-Wheel, and as 
the Float ſurmounts the Ciſtern, or Receiver, the 
Water empties it {elf into it, every Float ſucceeding 
the one the*other, emptying it ſelf into the Receiver; 
So that if one Float contain a gallon of Water, and 
there be thirty Floats on the Wheel at one motion 
round, it delivers thirty Gallons of Water into the 
Ciſtern; Such a Wheel wilt be about fifteen Foot 
Diameter, the Floats at eighteen Inches diftance, and 
will deliver the Water at eleven or twelve Foot * 
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the level of your Stream, and will go four times 


round in one Minute, and carry up about One hun- 
dred and twenty Hogſheads of Water in an hour, 
with twelve or eighteee Inches penning, or ſtopping 
of but an ordinary current of Watet, which will wa- 
ter very well thirty or forty Acres of Land; for if 
your Land be cold and claiey, too much Water doth 
it hurt, and if it be light, warm, or ſandy, a little 
Water doth it much Good. It is alſo to be obſerved, 
that this motion is conſtant, and will laſt many Years 
without repair, ſo that it ſtand not ſtill, the one ſide 
drying and waxing lighter than the other; alſo ob- 
ſerve, that the ſlower it moves, the better it delivers 
the Water. ron ian 19 eee 
Ihe view of this Wheel yon have at the beginning 
of the Book, Fig. 1. 244 à ſignifies the Wheel; 5 
the Ciſtern that receives the Water, on the Trough 


ſtanding on Treſſils, that conveys the Vater from the 


Ciftern to the place you deſire, d the Hatch, or Pen. 
ftock that bays upon the Water to a reaſonable height, 
under which the Vater drives the Nheel, ec, one of 
the Floats preſented to your Eye apart from the 
Wheel, F the open place that is to receive the Mater; 
gthe open place out of which the Water iſſues, hh the 


_ two Pins or Ledges, rivited on to the foreſide uf the 


Float, and wherewith you are torfix the Float to/the 
two Rings of the Wheel. Theſe or ſuch like Wheels 
are much uſed in Spain, Italy, and in Fance, andiare 
eſteemed the moſt eaſy and advantageous. way” of 
raihng Water in great quantity- to any Altitude 
within the Diameter of the Wheely where there is 
any current of Water to continue its motion 3 which 
a ſmall Stream will do, conſidering the quantity and 
height of the Water you intend to raiſe. : This way 
if ingeniouſly- proſecuted, would prove a very: coriſ 
derable Improvement; for there is very much Land 
in many places lying near to Rivers, that is of ſmall 
worth, which if it were watered by {6 conſtant a 
Stream as this Wheel will yield, would, bear a good 
Se of Hay, where now it will hardly bear 
Or. . 8 5 28 14 50%, 
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How many Acres of Land lie on the declining ſides 
of Hills by the River ſides, in many places where the 
Water cannot be brought unto it by any ordinary 
way ? yet by this Wheet placed in the River or Cur- 
rem, and a Trough of Boards ſet on Treſſils to con- 


vey the Water from it to the next place of near an 
equal altitude to the Ciſtern, may the Land be conti- 


_— watered ſo far, as is under the level of the 
Water. IL | * 1 

Alſo there is very much Land lying on the borders 
of Rivers that is flat and level, yet neither doth the 
Land- floods overflow the fame, or at moſt but ſel- 
dom; nor can the Water be made by any obſtructi- 
on thereof, or ſuch like way to overflow it. But by 
the Perſian heel placed in the River, in the neareſt 
place to the higheſt part of the Land you intend to 
overflow, therewith may a very great quantity of 
Water be raiſed: For where the Land is but little 
above the level of the Mater, a far greater quantity of 
Water, and with much more facility may be raiſed, 
than where à greater height is required; the Wheel 
eafier made, and with leſs Expence. The beſt of 
theſe Wheels was made by my direction, Ann. 1665. 
at Wilton in Wiltſhire, carrying Water in good quan- 
tity above twenty foot high. 41 
Another was made near Godalming in Surrey, 


which with good ſucceſs raiſes Water for about ſix or 


eight Foot, to water ſeveral Acres of Meadow. 
There are alſo many large and flat pieces of Land, 
bordering near unto ſeveral Rivers or Stream:, that 
will not admit of any of the aforementioned Ways 
of. overflowing or watering, either becanſe the Cur- 
rent cannot eaſily or conveniently. be obſtructed, or 
becauſe ſuch a Perſian Wheel may not be placed in the 
Water, without treſpaſſing on the oppoſite Neigh- 
bor, or hindrance. to others, or the Water not of 
force ſafficient, &c. which places may very well ad- 
d-Engine or Wind-Mill erected in ſuch 
part thereof, where the Winds may moſt commodi- 


_ oufly command it, and where the Land ſwells above 


the ordinary level you intend to Water or Overflow, 
ets | | though 
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though it be remote from the Current or Stream; tlie 
Water being eaſily conducted thereto by an open or 
ſubterraneal paſſage from the Stream, ſuch Mind. Mille 
raiſing a ſufficient quantity of Water for a reaſonabte 
height for many Acres of Land, muſt needs prove a 
very conſiderable advantage to the Owner, as Well for 
the overflowing thereof, as it hath done to many for 
the draining large Fens of great quantities of Water 
to a conſiderable height: and in raifing Water from 
the Sea at high Water to higher Lands, for the'm#- 
king of Salt : Neither is it attogether neceſſary 'that 
ſuch Land be wholly plain, and open to all Winds ; 
for in Vallies that are on each fide defended with Hills, 
or in ſuch Lands that are on ſome ſides planted with 
Woods, may ſuch Wind- AMills well be placed, where 
the Wind may at ſome certain Seaſons perform its 
Work ſufficiently, though not ſs continually ad where 
the place is free to all Windes 
Several have been the Inveiitions of Ingenious Men 
to accompliſh this Deſign, and much have they pro- 
miſed to perform; ſome by the Horizontal Wind- mill, 
and by a Wheel with Buckets or Scoops fixed unto 
Chains; Alfo by a Wheel carrying the Water up in 
Buckets fixed thereto, and caſting the ſame fottibly 
from it by the ſwiftneſs of its motion: Others by the 
perperual Screw, which you may find mentioned or 
elineated in Mr. Blyth's Engliſh Improver Imprived. 
But there is none ſeems to me more feaſable, leſs expen· 
ſice, of longer continuance, without repair or danger 
of Winds, nor more effeftual to raiſe much Water 
with little Wind, than Vertical Sails like the ordi- 
nary Wind-Mifls, only more in number, and not 2 
long, placed on an Axis of a length proportionable 
to the length of the Vans; the one end reſting dit & 
moveable hollow piece of Timber, that will move 
round over the Pump, as you have occaſion to-turn 
your Vanes, as in Fig. 11. at the beginning of this 
Book, at the Letter 1. The other end réſtiag on 
x Semicircle, in which are ſeveral Notches and Stays; 
that you may place it as you pleaſe; that be the Wind 
Which way it will, by the motion of that end on the 
| FI D 2 | Semi- 
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Semicircle, you will have it at the one ſide. of the Yares 
or the other; Let the Pump over which the one end 
of the Axis reſts, be placed in the Pit or Welk, out 
of which you intend to raiſe the Water; and the Noſe 


ox. Mouth at ſuch height as you think fit, to convey 


the Water into a Trough; as at &, which Pump may 


be made of what Diameter you pleaſe, according to 


the ſtrength of your Wind-mill, and height you raiſe 
the Water; you may make the Trunk of the Pump 
round; or if you would have it large, then ſquare 
may ſerve as well as round: let the Bucket always 


dip into the level of the Water, which prevents much 
trouble and injury to the Work : let the handle of 
the Pump extend in length to the Axis of the Wind- 


mill, which muſt be made crooked, to receive and 
move the ſame, like unto the Axis of a Cutlers 
Grinding-ſtone, or Dutch Spinning-wheel turned 
with the Foot, or the end of the Axis of the Wind- 
mill, may reſt on a Cilinder or Box, made moveable 
on the top of the Pump it ſelf, with the crooked neck 
or end within that Cilinder, as at the Figure . 80 
that when you turn it any way, ſtill the end of the 
Axis is perpendicular over the Pump; you may alſo 
make a Channel covered or open, to convey the Wa- 
ter out of the River to the Well or Pit wherein the 
Pump ſtands, as at n. And you muſt take care that 
the Handle or Rod of your Bucket be ſo made that it 
may Swivel-like, turn any way, as you turn your 

Wind Yates, without twiſting, or otherwiſe injuring 
the Bucket, which Wind-mill or Engine, by any rex 


ſonable Gale of Wind, will raiſe a very great quanti- 


ty of Water ( proportionable to its ſtrength and 
heighth ) with eaſe; being made for a very ſmall 
charge, conſidering other coſtly Engines; is not com- 
poſes of very many parts, and therefore requires the 
els repair, and is the leſs ſubje& to damage by violent 
Winds; and is eaſily managed, and therefore the 
more ſuitable to our Country- men, who uſually reject 
any thing, though never ſo excellent if it be difficult. 
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SECT. I. 


The Principal Rules neceſſary to be obſerved 
in Qverflowing or Drowning of Lands. 


When you have raiſed or brought the Water by 
any of the aforeſaid means to the height you expe- 


Red, then cut your main Carriage, allowing it a 


convenient Deſcent to give the Water a fair and 
plauſible Current all along; let the mouth of the 


main Carriage be of breadth (rather than depth 


ſufficient to receive the whole Stream you defire, or 


intend; and when you come to ule a part of your 


Water, let the main Carriage narrow by degrees, 
and ſo let it narrow *till the end, that the Water 


may preſs into the leſſer Carriages, that iſſue all 


along from the main. 


At every riſing Ground, or other convenient di- 


ſtances, you ought to cut ſmall tapering Carriages, 


proportionable to the diſtance and quantity of Land 
or Water you have, which are to be as ſhallow as 
may be, and as many in number as you can: For 
although it ſeems to waſt much Land by cutting ſo 
much 1 it proves not ſo in the end; for the 


more nimbly the Water runs over the Graſs, by 


much the better the Improvement is, which is attai- 


ned by making many and ſhallow Carriages. . 


Another J Obſervation. in Drowning, or. 
Lands, .is to make Drains to carry off 


Watering 0 | ) 
the Water the Carriage brings on, and therefore muſt 
bear ſome proportion to it, though not ſo large; and 
as the leffer Carriages conduct the Water to every 
part of your Land, ſo muſt the leſſer Drains be 
made amongſt the Carriages, in the loweft places, 
to lead the Water off, and muſt widen as they run, 
as the Carriages leſſened; for if the Water be not 
well drained, it proves injurious, to the Graſs, by 
ſtanding in pools thereon: in the Winter it Kills the 
Graſs, and in the Spring or Summer hinders it's 
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Erowth, and breeds Ruſhes, and bad Weeds; which 


If well drained off; works a contrary effect. 


Some graze their Lands 'till Chriſtmas, ſome long- 
er; but as ſoon as you have fed it bare, then is it beſt 
to overflow : From Alhollantide throughout the 
Winter, may you uſe this Husbandry, until the 
Spring that the Graſs begins to be large; during April 
ind fl My, in ſome 'places may you 
give the Graſs a little Water once a Week, and it 
will prove wonderfully, eſpecially in a dry Spring. 
In'drowning, obſerve that you let not the water 
reſt too long on a place, but let it dry in the inter- 
'vals of time, and it will prove the better; nor let 
Cattle tread it whilſt it is wet. 5 5 
ln the Summer if you deſire to water your Land, 
let it be in mild or cloudy weather, or in the night 
time, that the water may be off in the heat of the 


day, leſt it ſcorch the Graſs, and you be fruſtrate of 


your expectation. Ws: © 
In many places you may have the opportunity to 
command a {mall Spring or Stream where you can- 
not a larger, or may obtain water by the Engines 


before mentioned, which may not be ſufficient to 


overflow your Land in that manner, nor ſo much ta 


your content as the greater Currents may; there- 
fore you muſt make your Carriages ſmall according 


to your water, and let there be ſeveral ſtops in them, 


that you may water the one part at one time, and 


another part at another: Alſo in ſuch dry and ſhel- 


Ving Lands where uſually ſuch ſmall Springs are, and 


Water by ſuch artificial ways advanced, a ſmall dril- 


ling vrater, fo that it be conſtant, worketh a won- 


%%% “% 22 
In ſome places iſſue Springs whoſe waters are ſte- 
rile, and injurious to the Husbandman, as are uſually 
fuch as flow from Cole- mines, or any Sulphureous or 
Vitrioline Minerals, being of ſo harſh and brackiſh 
4 ſubſtance, that they become deſtructive to Vegeta- 
bles :,. Not but that thoſe Minerals, and alſo thoſe 


Waters contain much of that matter which is the 
Ca | 
2 


uſe, and of the Principles of Vegetation, thou 
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not duly applied, nor equally proportionated, as 
much Gi” Salt, &c. kills Vegetables; yet duly 
fermented, and artificially applied, nothing more 
fertile. Such Springs that you 12 prove them 
firſt before you go too far: Thoſe that are bad are 
uſually reddiſh in colour, and leave a red ſediment, | 
and ſhine as it runs, and is not fertile until it hath 
run far, and encreaſed it ſelf from other Springs, 
and gained more fertility in its paſſage; as we ulu- 
ally obſerve greater Rivers, though reddiſh in co- . 
lour, yet make good Meadow. | | 
Alſo ſome fort of Land will not be improved by 
watering, as cold, claiey, ſtrong Land that lies flat; 
partly by reaſon that it is cold and moiſt of it ſelf, an 
partly becauſe of its flat ſituation, that the water is 
apt to ſtand on it; for water is not apt to penetrate 
Clay, nor is claiey Land apt to yield good Graſs. by 
being much watered ; therefore ſuch Land is beſt im- 
proved by ſtirring, laying it in high ridges, and ſow- 
ing it with Corn or Palſe proper for ſuch Land; light, 
warm, dry and ſandy Land being moſt improveable 
by watering of any other Land whatſoever. - * 


8 E C T. m. 
Of dry Meadow or Paſture. 


Every place is almoſt furniſhed with dry Meadows, 
which are convertible ſometimes into Meadows, 
and ſometimes into Paſtures; and ſuch places muck 
more, where Waters, Springs and Rivulets are ſcarce, 
'or the Rivers very great, or the Country hilly, that 
water cannot ſo well be commanded over ſuch Lands 
as in other places they may; which dry Meadows. 
and Paſtures are capable of Improvement by ſeveral 
ways. . | 
And principally by Incloſure; for where ſhall we 
find better dry Meadows, and richer Paſtures, than 
in ſeveral hilly places of Somerſerſhire, anos the 
{mall Incloſures; which not only preſerveth the 
D4 | young 
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young Graſs from the exſiccating Spring-winds, but 
ſhaddoweth it alſo in ſome meaſure from the Sum- 
mer-{corching Sun-beams, as before we noted in-the 

Chapter of Incloſure. Such Meadows or Paſtures 

well planted with either Timber or Fruit trees in the 
Hedge-rows, or other convenient places, and inclo- 
4 ſed in ſmall parcels, will farniſh you with good Hay 
and good Paſture, 'when your Neighbour, whoſe 
Lands are naked, goes without it; for dry Springs 
or Summers more uſually happen than wet; beſides 
'the ſhadow for your Cattle, and many other advan- 
tages, as before we obſerved. e 
In ſeveral places where the Ground is moiſt, cold, 
clay, ſpewy, ruſhy or moſſie, or ſubject to ſuch in- 
conveniencies, that the Paſture or Hay is ſhort; 
ſower, and not improveable, it is very good Husban- 
dry to pare off the Turf about July or Auguft, and 
burn the ſame, (after the manner as hereafter deſcri- 
bed, when we come to treat of burning of Land) 
and then plough it up immediately, or in the Spring 
following, and ſow the ſame with Hay-duſt, or with 
Corn and Hay-duſt together; for by this means will 
'that acid Juice that lay on the ſurface of the Earth, 
which was of a ſterile Nature, and hindred the growth 
of the Vegetables, be evaporated away, and alſo the 
Graſs which had a long time degenerated by ſtanding 
in ſo poor a Soil, be totally deſtroyed, and the Land 
made fertile, and capable to recrive a better ſpecigs 
brought in the Seed from other fertile Meadows. 
II is too commonly obſerved, that many excellent 
Meadows, or Paſture-land, are ſo plentifully ſtored 
with Shrubs, ſmall Hillocks, Ant-hills, or ſuch like, 
that a good part thereof is wholly loſt, and ſo much 
thereof as is mowed is but in patches here and there, 
and that which remains not beneficial, as if it were 
either mow'n or fed together. Now the beſt way or 
method of ſtubbing up ſuch thorny Shrubs, or Broom, 
or Gols, or any ſuch annoying Shrubs, which proves 
: doth laborious and coſtly any other way than this, 
:5s. ingeniouſly, delivered by Gabriel Platt The In- 
roment by him diſcovered, is like a three-grained, 
> var ck Wt 3 3 ary 
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| ding-fork only, but much greater and ſtronger, ac- 
cording to the bigneſs of the Shrubs, &c. the State ' 
thereof like a large and ſtrong Leaver; which Inſtru- 
ment being ſet half a foot, or ſuch reaſonable di- 
| ance from the Root of the Shrub, @&c. then with a 
Hedging; beetle drive it in a good depth; then elevate 
the Stale, and lay ſome weight or fulciment under 
it, and with a Rope faſtened to the — end there- 
of, pull it down, which will wrench up the whole 
buſh by the Roots. The view of this Inſtrument yon 
have in Fg. 111. at the beginning of this Book. 
Alſo Ant-hills prove a very great Annoyance to Pa- 
ſture, and Meadow-lands, which may be deſtroyed 
by dividing the Turf on the top, and laying it open 
ſeveral ways ; then take out the core, and ſpread over 
the other Land, and lay the Turf down neatly in ita 
place again, a little hollowing in, and lower than 
the ſurface of the Earth; and at the beginning of the 
Winter the Water ſtanding therein, will deſtroy. 
the remainder of the Ants, and prevent their return, 
and ſettle the Turf by the Spring, that by this means 
may a very great Improvement be made of much 
Meadow or Paſture-land, now a great part. thereof. 
Buſhes and Ant-hillss. | " 
Theſe Meadows and Paſture Lands where the Wa- 
ter overfloweth not at any time, are the only places 
where vou may lay your Dung, or other Manure to 
the beſt advantage, it being not capable of being im- 
proved by Water, nor the Soil laid thereon ſuhjett 
to be carried away, or at leaſt the better part there- 
of extracted by the Water, either caſually by Floods, 
or any other way overflowing the ſame” 
The beſt time for the Soiling.of Meadows and Pa- 
ſture-lands, is in the Winter- ſeaſon about Jannary, 
or February, that the Rains may waſh to the Roots 
of the Graſs the fatneſs of the Soil, before the Sun 
arieth it away; and. diſſolve the clots; that way be 
ſpread with a Buſh drawn over it like a Harrow, be- 
fore the Graſs be too hig. 
: Aſhes of Wood, Peat, Turf, Sea- coal, or any other 
ewel, is very proper to. be. laid on Cold, Spenuys 
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Ruſhy, and Moſſie Land, (not ſandy or hot ) and 


ſits beſt therewith, and agrees with the Husbandry 
of burning the Turf, as is before adviſed; the dung 
of Pigeons, or any other Fowl, works a better effect 
on that than other Lands; alſo all hot and ſandy 
Soils are fitteſt for that ſort of Lands. | 

Lime, Chalk, Marle, or any cotd foflile Soils, are 


an extraordinary Improvemene to dry, ſandy, hot 


Lands of a contrary nature or temperature, as well 
for Meadow and Paſture, as for Corn-Land : I have 
ſeen much of the blew Clay, which they call Urry, 
that's digged 'out of the Coal-mines, and lies near 
the Coal, laid on Meadow and Paſture-lands, to a 
very conſiderable advantage. Many Inſtances of 
wonderful Improvements made by mixing of Soils 
of contrary natures, you may find in ſeveral of our 
modern Rural Authors. 

Between theſe two extremes, your ordinaay Dung 
'or Soil is beft beſtowed on your Meadows and Pa- 
ſures, not ſo much inclining either way; for it is a 
very principal part of good Husbandry to apply the 
Soil or Compoſt properly, as the nature of the 
ground requireth; whereof you may find more here- 
after, in the Chapter of Soils, Dungs, '&c. 


"Of ſeveral new Species of Hay or Graſs. 


It is found by daily experience, not only in fo- 
reign parts, but in 'our own Country, that a very 
great Improvement may be made on the greater part 
of our Lands, by altering the ſpecies of ſuch Vege- 
tables that are naturally produced, totally ſuppref- 
ſing the one, and propagating another in its place, 
. which may rejoyce and thrive better there than that 


before, as we evidently ſee by Corn fown on Land 


where hardly Graſs would have grown, what a Cro 


you reap; But theſe are but Annuals : That which. 


raiſes 
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vaiſes the greateſt advantage to the Husbandman, is 
what annually yields its increaſe without a renovati- 
Won of expence in Ploughing and Sowing ; as we find 
in the Clever-graſs or great Trefoyl, St. Foyu of 
= Zoly-Hay, La Lucern, Ray-graſs, Spurry-ſeed, Tre- 
foyl, None-ſuch, &c. For there are many Farms in 
this Country that have not any Meadow either wet 
or dry, belonging to them, that may by the new 
Improvement of {ome of theſe Seeds or Graſſes, be 
able to make Hay enough of their owp-xithout 
fetching it at. a dear'rate many miles from home, to 


W their great advagtage; and many ay Farms are {© 
improved at this time, hi been the cauſe of 
the fail of Meadow-Land in the Southern parts of 


England, where have been the moſt of theſe Graſſes 
W propagated ; and was the occaſion of the many en- 
| deavours that were uſed by ſome Northern Grafiers 
to obtain a Law to ſuppreſs the Improvement in the 
Southern parts, leſt Graſs or grazing-Grounds ſhould 
become as plentiful in theſe as in the other parts. It 
was alſo the cauſe that there was a plentiful ſtock of 
Hay and Grass in that fatal Winter 1673, that it 
W preſerved almoſt all the Cattle in thoſe Countries, 
or places where theſe Graſſes were moſt ſown; and 
Hay at no great price, when in the Weſtern and 
Northern parts 0 8 through the defect of. 
Hay, and ſcarcity of Paſture, the greateſt part of 
their Cattle periſhed, and were forced to ſeek a 
S ſupply from thoſe parts, whoſe Markets they uſed to 
W furniſh, and only (as may probably be conjectured) 
through the defect. of this Improvement. But of 
theſe Graſſes and their Improvements, we ſhall more 
$ particularize. 4 3 e : 
8 . Clover-graſs hath born the name, and is eſteemet 
the moſt principal of Graſs, both for the great Im- 
| 22 brings by its prodigious Burthen, and 
by the excellency of the Graſs or Hay for Food for 
Cattle, and is much ſown and uſed in NHanders and 
Holland, Preſidents ta the whole World for good 
KHusbandry. . 18 


* 
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In Brabant they ſpeak of keeping four Cows Win: | 
ter and Summer on an Acre, ſome cut and laid up 
for Fodder, others cut and eaten green: Here in | 
England they ſay an Acre hath kept four Coach-horſe | 
and more ali Summer long; but if it kept but two | 
Cows, it is advantage enough upon ſuch Lands as ne- 
ver kept one. You may mow the firſt Crop in the 
midſt or end of May, and lay that up for Hay; if | 
it grow not too ſtrong, it will be exceeding good 
and rich, and feed any thing: Then reſerve the next 
for Seed, which may yield four Buſhels upon an Acre, 


each Buſhel being worth three or four pounds a Bu- 
mel, which will amount to the reputed value of ten 
or twelve pounds per Acre; and after that Crop alſo 
it may be fed. It hath alſo this Property, that after 
the growing of the Clover-graſs three or four years, 
it will ſo frame the Earth, that it will be very fit 
for Corn again, which will prove a very great Ad- 


vantage, and then again for Clover: Thus far Mr. | 


Blyth. Others fay it will laſt five years, and then 
alle yield three or four years together rich Crops of 
Wheat, and after that a Crop of Oats. 5 
la the Annotations upon Mr, Hartlib's Legacy, we 
find ſeveral Compatations of the great Advantage 
hath been made by ſowing Clover-graſs, as that a par- 
cel of Ground, a littte above two Acres, the ſecond 
year, did yield in May two Load of Hay worth five 
pounds: The next Crop for Seed was ripe in Auguſt, 
and yielded three very great Loads worth nine pounds 
that year; the Seed was three hundred pound, which 
with the Hay, was valued at thirty pounds, beſides 
the after-Paſture. Another Preſident is, that on four 
Acres there grew twelve Loads of Hay at twice 
mowing, and twenty Buſhels of Seed ; one Load of 


the Hay mowyn in May being worth two Load of the 


beſt of other Hay, and the after-Paſtare. three times 
better than any other; the four Acres yielded in one 


year fourſcore pounds. Another, chat fix Acres ot 


Clover did maintain for half a year thirteen Cows, 
ten Oxen, three Horſes, and twenty ſix Hogs; which 
SEES | "was 
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was valued at forty pounds, beſides the Winter-Her- | 


bage. 


The aſoreſaid Preſidents and Valuations ſeem pro- 


digious, unleſs a rich, light Land, warm and dry, be 
{own therewith, in which it principally delighteth; 


and then it may probably anſwer the ſaid Valuations, 


and muſt needs be a very high Improvement, altho 


; 4 the Ground were good and profitable before. It will 


itz but be ſyre to ſow enough, rather too much 


alſo proſper and thrive on any Corn-land, well ma- 


nured or ſoiled, and brought into perfect Tillage. 
Old Land, be it courſe or rich, long untilled, is beſt 


for Corn, and beſt and moſt certain for Clover: graſs; 
and when you have Corned your Land as much as 
you intend, then to ſow it with Clover is the pro- 
pereſt ſeaſon: Land too rich for Corn, cannot be too 


rich for Clover. Poor Lands are not fit for Clover, 


unleſs burnt or denſheered, as we ſhall hereafter di- 


rect; or limed, marled, or otherwiſe manured, and 


then it will bring forth good Clover. | 
Clover-graſs uſually decayeth at three years growth: 


But the reaſon is, becauſe it is every year mown down 


for Hay, and hath not time to ſhed its Seed for reno- 
vation of its Species. Therefore if you deſign your 


Land to lie longer for Clover, its very probable that 
the letting of it ſtand to ſhed its Seed the third Sum- 
mer, may cauſe a new Crop to ſpring up, and ſave 
vou the labour of ploughing and _ it; which if 
vou deſign, then will it he 

ſtore of Cattle in when the Seed is ripe, and let them 
feed and tread in the Seed. 2 


your beſt way to put 


An Acre of Ground will take about ten pounds of 
your Glover-graſs Seed, which is in meaſure ſome- 
what about half a peck, according to Sir Kichard 
Weſton. The quantity of Seed for an Acre Mr. Blyth 
conceives will be a Gallon, or nine or ten pounds; 
which agrees with the other: But if it be husky 
(which faves labour in cleanſing of it, and alſo ſowes 
better by filling the hand, then mixed with any other 
thing) you muſt endeavour to find out a true propor- 
tion according to the cleanneſs or foulneſs you make 


than 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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than too little; for the more there is, the better þ| 
ſhadows the Ground: Some have ſown fifteen pouncꝭ 
on an Acre with good ſuccefs; ten pounds ſome 
judge to be of the leaſt ʒ however let the Seed be ney, 
and of the beſt, which the Engliſh is eſteemed to be. 
The uſual way is thus adviſed; When you hae 
fitted your Land by Tillage and good Husbandry, 
then ſow your Barley and Oats, and Harrow them: 
then ſow your Clovey-graſs upon the ſame Land, 
and cover it over with a ſmall Harrow or Buſh, bn 
fow not the Corn ſo thick as at other. times the 
Land uſually requires. The principal Seaſons for the 
ſowing thereof are the end of March, and through Wl 
ont April. Sir Richard Weſton adviſeth to ſow te 
'Clover-feed when the Oats begin to come up; al 
that you may ſow it alone without any other Seed ot 
Grain, and that it wilt be ready to cut by the firſt of | 
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June the firſt year. It is alſo obſerved that Poli/h Oati 


are the beſt Corn to be ſown with Clover about the 
middle of April; two Buſnels and à half, or three 
Buſhels to an Acre, which will yield a middle Crop 
of Oats at Harveſt, and ſhadow the Clover from the 
heat of the Sun; which will be a notable Paſture in 
September or October following. But the beſt time 
wherein to ſow this Seed in caſe you will fow it 
alone, is about Micharlmas, it will then be more 
free from Weeds than if ſown in the Spring, and 
will gain a head, and ſtrength enough to preſerve it 
ſelf againſt the Winter e ee 
About the midſt or end of May, may you cut the 


firſt Crop for Hay; Which takes up more time and 


labour to dry it than ordinary Hay, and will go very 
near together: Jet if it grow not too ſtrong, it wil 
be exceeding rich and good, and feed any thing, 
The exact time of cutting is when it begins to knot, 


and then will it yield good Hay, and Cer the yeit 


come about it may yield you three ſuch Crops; and 
afterwards feed it with Cattle all the Winter, or un- 
til January, as you do other Ground: But if you 
intend to preſerve the Seed, then you muſt expect 
bat two Crops that year; the firſt Crop as be * 
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but the ſecond maſt ſtand till the Seed be come to a 
full and dead ripeneſs, for it will not be very apt to 
ſhed, When firſt you can obſerve _the Seed in the 
Husk, about a month after it may be tipe, and then 
the Seed begins to change its colour, and the Stalk 
begins to die and turn brown; and being turned to a 
yellowiſh colour, in a dry time mow it, and pre- 
ſerve it till it be perfectly dry. In ſome years it ti> 

ens ſooner than in others, therefore you need not 

e preciſe as to the time, but to the ripeneſs of it. 
The Stalks or Hawm after you have thraſhed your 
Seed, Cattle will eat; but if they be too old and hard 
they wilt not. Some direct to boyl them, and make 
a Maſh of them, and it will be very noutiſhing;” ei- 
ther for Hogs, or any thing that will eat thereof. 
Others reje& the Stalks as uſeleſs, and eſteem the Seed 
only to be a ſufficient Advantage of that Crop. If af- 
ter two years ſtanding of Clover-graſs you uffer the 

latter Crop to ſhed its Seed, you will have your Land 
new ſtored with Clover, that you need not convert 

It otheraſss, 0077 | 1 

One Acre of this Graſt will feed you as many 
Cows as ſix Acres of other common Graſs, and you 
will find your Milk much richer, and exceeding in 
antity, and fattens very well: The beſt way o 
eeding of it, and as is reported, the uſual way in 

Holland and Flanders, is to cut it daily as your Cat- 

tle ſpend it, and give it them in Racks under ſome 

Trees, or in ſome Shed or Out-houſe, for the Cattle 

will injure it much with their Feet, it being a groſs 

ſort of Vegetable. Unleſs yon mow it for the Seed, 
the beſt Husbandry is to graze it, or feed it in Racks; 
becauſe it is ſo excellent a Food green, and ſhrinksſo 
much in the drying. Swine will grow fat with what 
falls from the Racks. It is not good. to let Cattle 
that are not uſed to this Food, eat tod liberally of it 

| at the firſt; for I knew a Yoke of Fn bi hungry 
| into a Field of Clover-graſs, where they fed ſo 
| heartily on this ſweet Food, that one immediately 
died through a meer Surfeit, the other with difficul- 
ty was preſerved? therefore ſome preſcribe it to pie 

hs . them 
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them a little Straw mixed therewith at the firſt; ot 
to diet them as to the quantity, may do as well. 
Swine will paſture on it in the fieldſe. 
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| 

| 

| 

| 

It being preſerved throughly dry, about the mid 

of March thraſh it, and cleanſe it from the Straw as i 

much as you can; then beat the Husk again, being 
exceeding well dried in the Sun after the firſt Thraſh- 
ing, and then get out what Seed you can; or after 
you have thraſhed it, and chaved it with a fine Rake; 
and ſunned it in a hot and dry ſeaſon, if you will 
then rub it, you may get very much out of it; ſome 
have this way got above two Buſhels out of an Acre: 
Sir Richard Weſton faith you may have five Buſhels 

oe of an c ö | 

He is a good Thraſher that can thraſh fix Gallons | 

in a Day, and after the ſecond Thraſhing, drying, 

and winnowing or chaving, it is confidently ——_ 
that it may be purely ſeparated from its Husk by a 
Mill, after the manner as Oatmeal is ſeparated from 
the Chaff, and that at a very eaſie rate: But it is alſo 
experimented that our own Seed ſown in the Husk 
hath proved the beſt, thicker, and certainer than 
that ſowed of the pure Seed it ſelf, otherwiſe you 
muſt be forced to mix therewith Aſhes of Wood or 
Coals courlly ſiſted, or with Saw-duſt, or good Sand, 
or fine Mould, or any thing elſe that will help to fill 
the Hand, that you may ſow it evenly and with a full 
Hand. Some have 8 new ways of ſeparating 

the Seed from the Husk. eee 1756 ; 


Of St. FO TN. 


This S. Fayn, or Holy-hay, hath in ſeveral places 
of England obtained the preference above Clover-graſs; 
for that it thrives ſo well, and is ſo great an Improve: 
ment on our barren Lands, where the other will not; 
it being alſo natural to our timorous Ruſticks not to 
hazard Land that will yield them any - conſiderable 
. any other way, on any new method of 
Husbandy; but if they have a Corner of Land that is 


4 


bf little uſe to them, they will perhaps beſtow a * 
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He Seed on it, and but few of that mind neither. 
Then it continues longer in proof than Clover-graſs, 
which wears out in a few years; this continues many, 
which is a daily provocation to the flothfal to go fo 
near and plain a way, when fo long time trodden 
before his face. In Wiltſhire in ſeveral places there 
are Preſidents of Sr. Foy, that hath been theſe 
twenty years. growing on poor Land, and hath ſs 
far improved the ſame, that from a Noble per Acre; 
twenty Acres together have been conſtantly worth; 
_y Shillings per Acre, and yet continues in good 
roof. 5 > Heilen 22 | 2 
If it be ſown on the pooreſt and barreneſt Land 
we have, it will thrive, and faiſe a very conſiderable 
Improvement, except ſheer and ſlight Sands, and all 
Clays, and other cold and wet Grounds; which are 
not proper for it, for on rich Land the Weeds de- 
ftroy ; beſides, it meliorateth and fertilizeth the 
Land whereon it hath ſtood for many years, and 
not barrenizeth it, as is uſual with annual Seeds 
You may break it up, and ſow it with Corn till it 
be out of heart, and then fow it with 57. Foyt as 
formerly: It will thrive on dry and barren Grounds 
where hardly any thing-elſe will; the roots being 
great and deep, are not ſo ſoon dried by the parch- 
ing heat of the Sun, as of other Graſſes they ate.” 
It muſt be ſown in far greater quantity than the 
Clover-ſeedz becanſe the Seed is much larger and 
lighter. It may be ſown with Oats or Barley, as 
the Clover: About equal parts with the Grain yos 
fow it, will ſerve; four Buſhels on an Acre is the beſt 
proportion. Be ſure you make your Ground fine 
tor this and other French Seeds; as you uſually do for 
Harley. Fear not the ſowing of the Seeds too thick; 
for being thick they ſooner ſtock the Ground; and 
deſtroy all other Graſſes and Weeds. Some adviſe . 
fo hoe theſe Seeds in, like Peaſe in Ranges, though 
not ſo far diſtant, the. better ts deſtroy the Weeds 
between it: This will bear this way of Husbandry 
better than the Clover, becauſe that it hath but a 
mal Root, and requires * adow the Ground _— 
EE SEE tha 
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than this. Feed it not the firſt year, becauſe the 
ſweetneſs thereof will provoke the Cattle to bite 
too near the Ground, very mnch to the injury of 
your St. Foyn; but you may mow it with your Bar- 
ley or Oats, or if ſown by it ſelf, the firſt year. 
The beſt time for ſowing it, is in the Autumn, from 
the beginning of Auguſt till the end of September, 
without being mixt with other Grain: But if mixt 
with other Grain, then in the Spring from the be- 
ginning of February till the end of March; the 
earlier it is ſown in either ſeaſon it is the better; 
_ the better to be ſown alone than with other 
Grain. 135 | 1 
The Land on which you ſow it ought to be well 
dreſſed and harrowed before you ſow it, and then 
harrow it again. 3 
It is good to keep great Cattle out to the third 
year, the Roots being till then very tender, eſpeci- 
ally in moiſt Grounds; for much treading is very 
injurious to it. | 
If you reſerve it for mowing, it muſt be laid up 
by the middle of April at lateſt, but better if at the 
end of March. The time of cutting it is when it 
begins to flower, which is about the middle of May, 
ſometimes later: The Hay is moſt excellent for 
Horſes. 1 5 9 Fn 
- It is beſt to feed great Cattle on it, eſpecially in 
the Spring, to prevent the cropping the Buds too 
near. It feeds Beeves very well, without danger of 
killing them at their firſt grazing 5 which thoſe that 
in Clover through the negligence or ignorance 
of the Husbandman are ſubje& unto. 
It breeds abundance of Milk in Milch Beaſts, and 
the Butter that is made of it is excellent. 
Sheep may be fed on it in the Autumn, and part 
of the Winter, which fatten on it very ſuddenly. 


0 LA LUCERNE. 
In the next place this Plant La Lucerne is, commen- | 


ded for an excellent Fodder, and by ſome preferred 
17 5 Shs before 
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of Milk in Milch-Beaſts. It muſt be given at the 


may alſo feed all forts of Cattle with it green 


and when they are dry; thraſh' them thereon. 
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before St:  Foyn, as being very advantageous to dry 
and . barren Ground. It is managed like the former 
Seeds: Some affirm that it requires a moiſt 8 
and rich, others a dry, ſo that we may conclude it 
hath proved well on all. The Land niuſt be well 
dreſſed, and three times followed. ©; , 

The time for ſowing it, is after the cold weather 
be over, about the middle of April; ſome. Oats may 
be ſown therewith, but in a ſmall proportion: The 
Seed is very ſmall; therefore the ſixth part. of it is 
allotted to an Acre, as is requited of any other Grain, 
one Buſhel thereof going as far as ſix of Corn; It 
may be mown twice a year, and fed all the Winter; 
the Hay muſt be well dried and houſed, for it is 
otherwiſe bad to keep, It i poſes for all kind of 
Cattle; but above all, it agreeth beſt with Horſes 
It feedeth much more than ordinary Hay, that lean 
Beaſts are ſuddenly fat with ity it canſeth abundance 


firſt with caution, as before, we directed concetnin 
the Clover, that is mixed with Straw or Hays , To 
the 
Summer. It is beſt to mow it but once 4 year; i 
will laſt ten or twelve years. If you deſite the See. 
when it is ripe, cut off N a dewy Morning; 
and put them into a Sheet for fear of loſing th Sed] 
remaining Stalks may be mown for Hay: By eating 
this Graſs in the Spring, Horſes are purged and made. 
fat in eight or ten days tinie. One Acre will keep 
three Horſes all the year long. Hartlibs Lega. 
 Ray-graſs, by which they improve any cold, ſo er, 
clay, weeping Grounds, for which it is beſt, but 
00d alſo for drier up-land Grounds, eſpecially ſtony, 


icht, or ſandy Lancs, which is unfit for. "inal 


o* 


ath the precedence of all other Graſſes; takes in a 
forts of poor Land, endures Summers drought; and 
is in the Spring the eatlieſt Graſs, and cannot at that 
— be eaſily over - ſtocked; for it being kept.down; 
decomes the ſweeter, and heſt beloved by .Cattle 
They ſ6metimes leave it we Meadow-Hay: - Tis belt 
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for Horſes being hard Hay, and for Sheep if unſound 
it hath wrought great Cures; and in other reſpects 
it is the beſt Winter Graſs: Some ſow two Buſhels 
on a Statute-Acre; but its better to ſow three mixt 
with Nonſuch, becauſe of it ſelf its a thin ſpiry Graſs, 
and will not be of any bulk the firft year, unleſs 
thickned by the other, which falling by degrees, this 
Graſs thickens upon it, and laſts for ever. 
Four Acres thus ſown, hath yielded twenty Quar- 
ters of Seed, and fourteen Load of Fodder, beſides 

the Spring and Autumn feeding, whereon fix or eight 
Cattle uſually grazed. | | 


. 
5721 55 07 ſome other Graſſes or Hays. 


Eſparcet is a kind of Sr. Foyn, and by ſome judged 
to be the ſame. 6 60 

La Romain, or French Tares or Vetches, is a Grain 
annually ſown in France, and other Countries very 
quick of growth, and excellent ſood for Cattle, eſpe- 
cially for Horſes; and after the feeding of it the for- 
mer part of the Summer, it may be let grow for 
Hay. It is not ſo good as La Lucern, becauſe this is 
annual, the other of long continuance; only this 
will grow. on drier and poorer Land than Lucern, 
ll. 
In the Low Countries they uſually fow Spurrey- ſeed 
twice in a Summer; the firſt in May: In June and 
Fuly it will be in Flower, and in Auguſt the Seed is 
uſually ripe. 8 

The ſecond time of ſowing is after Rye-Harveſt, 
which Gronnds they uſually plough up, and ſow it 
with 3 that it may grow up and ſerve 
their Kine (after all late Graſſes be eaten up) till 
New-years4ay. This Paſture makes excellent Butter, 
preferred by many before May- Butter. Hens will 
greedily eat the Herb, and it makes them lay the 
more Eggs. #Hartlibs Legacy. 4 
5 St ©. Hog 
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Hop Clover, Trefoyl, or Three-leaved Graf, is both 
finer and ſweeter than the great Clover- graſs; it will 
grow in any Ground: It may be ſown with Corn, 
(as before) or without, or being ſprinkled in Mea- 
dows, Will exceedingly mend the Hay, both in bur- 
then and goodneſs. > OTE 

At Maddington in Wiltſhire, about nine miles from 
Salisbury, grows. a Graſs in a ſmall Plat of Meadow- 
groud, which Graſs in ſome years grows to a predi- 
gious length, ſometimes twenty four foot long; but 
not in heighth as is uſually reported, but creeping on 
the ground, or at leaſt touching the ground at ſeveral 
of the knots of the Graſs. It is extraordinary ſweet, 
and not fo eaſily propagated as hath been imagined; 
the length thereof being occaſioned by the waſhing 
of a declining Sheep-down, that the Rain in à hafty 
ſhower brings with it much of the fatneſs of the 
Sheep-dung over the Meadow; ſo that in ſuch Springs 
that are not ſubject to ſuch ſhowers, or at leaſt from 
ſome certain Coaſts, this Graſs thriveth not ſo well, 
the ground being then no better than another. 
This Herb ſo little eſteemed ( becauſe not fo far 
fetched) is an excellent and proper Herb to be nou- 
riſhed or ſown in Meadows, for amongſt all Houſe- 
wives it is held for an infallible Rule, that where 
Saxifrage grows, there you ſhall never have ill Cheeſe 
or Butter, eſpecially Cheeſe, whence it cometh that 
the Netherlands abound much in that Commodity, 
— ny; as is ſuppoſed, through the plenty of that 

erb. 9 

The Everlaſting Peaſe is a Plant eaſily propagated, 
and by culture and care thrives exceeding well in 
good Land; the Root yields a great burthen every 


year of excellent Pravender, which a Horſe will eat 


very well: If therefore an Acre were firſt tryed to. 
be ſown with the ſeed of this Plant, it is not to be 
doubted but it wonld yield a great Improvement. It 
muſt be ſown early in the year, for the ſeed is long 
in coming up: For the firſt year you can expect no- 
thing but care and pains to preſerve it from the 
Weeds; which if you overcome, every following 

| E 3 year 
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year will recompence you tenfold, and the longer it 
grows the better will it be : The way of ſowing it is 
on digged ground, in rows, and fo hoed in the in- 
tervals between the Seed. _ y 
Or you may firſt ſow a ſmall Bed of it, and the 
Next year remove it out into ground new dreſſed 
with Plough or Spade, and planted at about twelve 
or eighteen Inches diſtance, by which means you may 
eaſily weed or hoe it; it. will take foot very deep 
into the Earth, and bear a large head, therefore yoy 
need not doubt of its yielding a plentiful Swarth, 
although at ſo great a diſtance, | 
, Theſe and many other moſt rare and excellent 
Plants there are, which if they are advanced or pro- 
pagated that they might openly manifeſt their worth, 
Tight be of- much more advantage to the laborious 
Husbandmen, than the ſhort, ſower, and naturally 
wild and barren Graſs, mixed with a ſuper-aboun- 
dant 1 gs wag of pernicious Weeds: Therefore it 
would be very acceptable ſervice to the whole Na- 
7:07, if thole that have Land enough, would yearly 
prove ſome ſmall proportion of theſe and other Ve- 
getables, not yet brought into common uſe; by 
which means they would not only advance their 
own Eſtates, but the whole Nation in general, and 
gain themſelves an everlaſting Fame and Honour, as 
did the Families of Piſo, Fabius, Lentulus, and Ci- 
gero, by bringing into uſe the ſeveral Pulſes, noW 
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Of eArable Land and Tillage, and of the 
ſeveral Grains, Pulſes, &c. aſually pro- 
pagated by the Plow. . 


N the greateſt eſteem, and moſt worthy of our 
Care, is the Arable Land yielding unto the la- 
A. borious Husbandman, the moſt neceſſary Suſten- 
tation this Life requires, but not without Induſtry: 
and Toil : The Plow being the moſt happy Inſtru- 
ment that ever was diſcovered; the Inventor of the 
uſe whereof was by the Heathens celebrated as a 
Goddels. | | 


Prima Ceres ferro mortales vertere terram 
Taft it uit — —— — a 


Firſt Ceres, Mortals taught to plow the Ground, 
When Acorns ſcarce in Sacred Groves were found, 
And Dodon Food deny'd ;, then Swains did toil. 


For before _ tinte it may be ſuppoſed Men li- 
ved wholly on the Fruits the Earth naturally produ- 
ced, as in many places lately diſcovered in remote 
Parts, the Natives feed moſt on ſuch natural Produ- 
ctions, with ſome additional Food they acquire by 
Hunting, Fiſhing, or Fowling. But where the ſe- 
vere Winters bereave them of thoſe natural Supplies; 
S the Mother of Ingenuity, hath. taught the 
uſe of the Plow and Spade; and where Men have 
ſo multiplied, that thoſe kinds have not been ſuffici- 
ent, they have long fince learnt to tear the Gronnd 
with Irons, and force from it thoſe things that tend 
their preſervation, and ſatisfy their unlimited de- 
Hes. 13 N 3 
The Plow it ſelf, Triptolemus is ſaid to have in- 
vented. This Art was always in eſteem, as before 
in the Preface we have ſhown; and from this part 
| E 4 thereof, 
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thereof being the moſt principal, doth it take its 
Name of Agriculture, from the Tilling of the Land 
with the Plow, or with the Spade, the more ancient 
Inſtrument, though not more neceſſary and benefiti- 
al: And fince its firſt Invention there hath been ſeve- 
Tal Improvements made of it, for the more eaſy 


and commodious uſe thereof; and every day almoſt, I 


and in every place doth the ingenious Husbandman 
Endeavour to excel the ſlothful in this moſt neceſſary 
Art; that from a burthenſome and toilſome Labour, 
it is in ſome places become but a pleaſing and pro- 
fitable Exerciſe; and its hoped that by thoſe Preſi- 
dents and Examples; the more vulgar will be pro- 
voked to a more univerſal uſe of that which is beſt 
4nd. moſt advantageous to — as well as the 


Publick. More of this Inſtrument ſee hereafter in 
this Treatiſe. 


SECT L 
What Lands are improveable by Tillage. 


Non omnts fert omnia rellus, Every ſort of Land al- 


moſt requires a different Husbandry; ſome Grounds 
producing plenty of that which on ansther will not 
grow. This is none of the meaneſt part of the Hus: 
bandman's, Skill; to underſtand what is moſt proper 
to be propagated on each ſort of Land: the ſtrong 
and ſtiff Ground receiving the greateſt Improvement 
From the Plough; and the mellow, warm, and light, 
from other Plantations of Fruits, &c. h 
One ſort, Corn beft® affects, the other Vine, ö 
To Ceres Thick, to Bacchus Thin inclinos. Virgil 


Although the beſt, warmeſt, and lighteſt Land yields 


moſt excellent Corn, yet the other ſorts of Land 
yield not fo good Fruits, Plants, Graſs, Hay, Cc. al- 
To neceſſary for the Husbandman: therefore our prin- 
cipal Deſign muſt be to appropriate each ſort to that 
e F FO. metlios 
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method of Husbandry moſt natural unto it; that 
where the nature of the Land differs, 'which it uſual- 

ly doth in the ſame Pariſh, and many times in one 
and the ſame Farm, and ſometimes in the ſame Field, 
that there may be uſed adifferent way. We have 
before diſcourſed of what Lands are fitteſt for Mea- 
dows and Paſtures, and now ſhall give. you thoſe Di- 
rw gh find, to know what is moſt proper for the 
Plough. * 


Black Grounds, which under heavy Ploughs are rich, 
A briztle Soil (for Tillage makes it ſush) 
Fs beſt for Corn: upon no Ground appears 
More Mains returning home with weary Steers, 
Or where ſome ſt urdy Swain a Wood deſtroy d 
And Groves, which Peace and Plenty long enjoy'd;, 
But a rough Champian ſoon improves with toil, Virga 


The ſtrong and ſtiff, as we {aid before, and alfo 
the cold and moiſt, and that which lies obvious to the 
extremities of Cold or Heat, as is moſt of the Cham- 
pian or Field land; for there may be ſown ſuch ſeeds 

that naturally affect ſuch Places, until they are redu- 
ced and better qualified by Incloſure, the firſt and main 

Principle of Improvement + Alſo. moſſy and -rufty 
Grennds are much improved by ploughing, and 
Grounds ſubje& to pernicious Weeds, may be much 
advantaged by deſtroying the Weeds, and propata-* 

ting good Corn or other Tillage in the room thereof. 

All Clay, ſtiff, cold and moiſt Grounds, are gene- 
rally thrice ploughed, in the Spring, Summer, and at 

Seed-time for Wheat; and four times for Barley, if it 
be the firſt Grain ſown after long reſting, which in 
moſt places is not uſual. Theſe ſeveral Ploughings or 
Fallowings are. very. advantageous to Ground in ſeve- 
ral reſpects. . e 
1. It layeth the Ground. by degrees in Ridges, in 
ſuch order, as the nature thereof requireth 5, for the 
more in number, and the higher the Ridges, the bet · 

ter they are for Wheat, Which naturally delighteth 

in « moi} Qroynds fo tht" i, be de hat by 
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not ſubject to be drowned or over-glutted with moiſt: 
Years, And this Method of laying the Ridges, much 
pon the blaſting of Wheat; for Wheat is eaſi- 
y over-charged with Water, either in Winter or 
Summer. * 

2. This often ſtirring the Land makes it light, and 
fitter for the Seed to take root therein; the Clods 
being apt to diſſolve by being expoſed to the weather, 
and often broken by the Plough. [265 
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— A Herefore go on, 

And thy rich Soil with the firſt cheering Sun 

Let thy trong Oxen Plow, that Heat may crut 
The Mellow Glebe, and turn it into Duff, Virgil. 


. 1 * 


. 


3, It kills the Weeds which in ſtrong Lands are apt to 
over - run the Corn, and waſt the nitrous Fertility of 
the Earth. | 1 
4. It fertilizeth Land: The Sun and the Sull are 
ſome Husbandmens Soil. 
By capacitating it to receive the nitrous Dews and 
Celeſtial Influences, they more eafily coagulating and 
fixing on a light Earth, than on a fad or heavy lump, 


The greedy Villager likes beſt that Mold, 128 
i; Which twice hath left the Sun, and 1 — the Cold, 
N irgil. 


That is to ſay, often Plowed, and expoſed to the Sun 
and Froſt, as ſome ſtrong Clays require before they 
are ſown, and then become extraordinary Fertile, 

5. It defends the Corn mach from the extremities 
df Weather, eſpecially cold Winds: for the more un- 
even any Piece of Land is, the better it bears the ex- 
tremities of the Winter; for which reaſon in the 
open Champian where the Land is dry, and they do. 
not lay up their Ridges as in other places, yet they 

. Harrow it but little, and leave it as rough as they can, 

| for no other cauſe but to break the fleeting Winds. 
The Gardiners near London now ſeem to imitate this 
practice, by laying their Gardens in Ridges, not nf 1 
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the better to ſhelter their Seeds from the cold Winds, 
but alſo to give it an advantage of the Sun, as I my 
ſelf proved it * uy ſince, that Peaſe ſown on 
the South fide of ſmall Beds, fo raiſed, that they 
ſeemed to reſpond the Elevation of the Pole, proſpe- 
red well, and paſſed the Winter better, 2 were 
much Sera in the Spring, than thoſe otherwiſe 

lanted. a e n 

F But in caſe you intend to ſow Barley firſt therein, 
after the third Fallowing, it muſt lie over the Winter, 
that the Froſts may the better temper it for the Seed- 
time, when it is to be plowed again: If for Peaſe or 
Beans, once Fallowing before Winter ſerves the turn. 

If it hath a good Sward or Turf on it, I rather ad- 
viſe you to Penſhire or burn it in the Summer before 
you ſow it; this is the more expeditious and advan- 
tageous way, it ſpends the Acid moiſture (an Enemy 
to Vegetation ) it kills the Weeds, and brings the 
Land quickly to a fine light temper. _ F 

Other fort of Lind improveable by the Plow, are 
very good, rich, mixed Land, and ofa Black Mold, 


Optima frumentis 


Nigra fere & pinguis — - OY 


Dr of any other colour that hath lain long for Pa- 
ſture, till it be overgrown with Moſs, Weeds, or 
ſuch like, which will as ſoon grow on rich Lands as 
poor : To theſe Lands Plowing is not only a Medicine 
or Cure, but raiſeth an immediate advantage, and 
much benefiteth the Land for the future; in caſe you 
take but a Crop or two at a time, and lay it down 
| for Paſture again well ſoiled: or elſe fown with ſome 

of new Grafſes or Hays before named; but if not, yet 
only by ſoiling it the year before you lay it down, it 
may yield a very good Graſs after the Corn is carried 
off, and ſoon come to a Sward. The Land is to be 
laid in height according as it is inclinable to Moiſture 
or Drought. New broken Ground, if it be fown with 
Peaſe the firſt year, faves one Plowing, and a good 
part of the Herbage the Summer before, it 1 
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ſtroys the Weeds, and better prepares the Land for 
any other Grain. 
In every part of England there is much waſt Land, 
and other old Paſtures that bear the name of barren 
Land, although for the moſt part by good Husbandry 
it may be reduced into Tillage, and become very 
fruitful and advantageous to the Husbandman in par- 
ticular and Commonwealth in general: As is evident 
in many parcels lately incloſed, and taken out of the 
ſuppoſed barren Heaths and Commons that are now 
fruitful Fields: therefore before any thing conſiders 
ble can be effected to the improvement and right or- 
dering of theſe ſorts of Land, the Defign of Incloſure 
. ought to be ſeriouſly proſecuted ; but for ſuch that are 
already incloſed, and yet remain barren and unfruit- 
ful, it is a manifeſt ſign of the ill management of the 
Proprietors, or that the Tenant in poſſeſſion hath but 
a ſhort time, or that he is obliged not to alter the na- 
ture and order of the Ground; or (which is too 
common) that the preſent charge of good Husbandry, 
exceeds an ill Husband's ſtore : His poor and begger- 
Ty Farm hath waſted what he hath, and he has no 
more to try new Concluſtons withal : And in this 
condition is abundance of Land in this Kingdom: 
barren Land, poor Cattle, and bad Corn, do inſenſi- 
bly. as it were devour us; becauſe once in five or ſe- 
ven years in a very wet Summer, or ſuch like, when 
the rich Vales ſuffer, theſe barren. Lands yield a con- 
ſiderable Advantage, which as a Lottery encourages 
us to beggery. 1 
The beſt and ſpeedieſt way to reduce theſe Lands 
that have long lain untilled, and that have a Sward, 
either of ſower Graſs, or of Ruſhes, Weeds, or ſuch 
like, or of heathy Goſs, Fern or Broom ; by which 
means they have contracted an evil juice, injurious to 
egetation, and Withal, a fertile Terreſtrial Salt: 
the beſt way, I fay, to improve and reduce theſe 
Lands into Tillage, is to Burn-Beat, or Denſhire 
them, as is hereafter ſhewn; which way is uſed on 
the barreneſt and pooreſt Lands in England or Wale, 
here before hardly any thing would grow, now wh 
2 | . by . » ”: yr 
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row as good Wheat or other Grain, as on the beſt 
Fand you have. Many Preſidents hereof there are in 
ſeveral places of England, where in two or three 
years, by this only means, the Husbandman gains as 
much above all expence, as the Purchaſe of the Land 
was worth before. Obſerve only this Caution, That 
| you be not too greedy to ſow it often till you have 
drawn out the heart of the Land, which when it will 
eaſily yield, that it muſt lie reſted many years to 
gain a Sward again: Nor that you expend the Soil 
made of the Straw on other Lands; which ill Husban- 
dry is generally uſed, that it brings an ill name on 
this part of Improvement; which if well ſoiled and 
laid for Paſture, after two Crops, will yield a very 
ood Graſs, as [ have ſeen experienced, or elſe may 
— fown with new Hays or Graſſes. „ 


8E CT. II. 
Of Digging of Land for Corn. 


The Spade ſeems to contend with the Plow for An- 
tiquity; and it is the common opinion, that it was 
in uſe before it; the Spade being the more plain and 
limple Inſtrument, and withal the moſt laborious. 
The Plow ſeeming to be an Invention for expedition, 
eaſe and advantage, to which generally all new Inven- 
tions ſhould tend; but that now at laſt the Spade 
ſhould ſupplant the Plow, I ſee no reaſon; for as the 
one is neceſſary and uſeful for the better propagating 
of Plants that take deep Root, fo is the other as necel- 
fary and profitable for ſuch that root more ſhallow, 
as Corn and Pulſe uſually do: Other differences ſeem 
to be in the looſening and tempering the ground for 
the Seeds, the better toextend and ſpread their Roots, 
and for the better burying and deſtroying the Weeds: 
Theſe ſeem to be of greater Importance than the depth 
only; but all theſe by a Judicious and Induſtrious 
Husbandman are remedied and performed by the 
Plow, as well as by the Spade + for if the W the 

| | _ Mould 
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Mould will bear it, or the nature of the Seed you ſoy IM c: 
requires it, a Double Plow, the one ſucceeding the P 
other in depth, may be made; or the Labour may be 

fen ad by two Plows, the one following the othet | 
n the fame Furrow; but if a Plow be Artificially | 
made, and ſet to work Seth, alchough you plow the 
less in a day, it will ſtir the Land deep enough for any 
of our uſual Grain or Pulſe. And as for breaking ot 
tempering the Land, and deſtroying the Weeds, plow: 
ing and croſs plowing at ſeveral Seaſons will do 
more, and at leſs expence, than once digging can 
do: And if you pleaſe you may draw over the fame 
( before your laſt plowing ) a large kind of Harrow 
very heavy, or with a ſufficient weight on it, which 
in ſome places is uſually called Dragging. This ex- 
tremity is only neceſſary in ſome ſorts of Riff Land, 
other lighter is much more eaſily managed. Mr. 
Platt in his Adams Tool Revivedz or His new Art 
of Setting Corn, where he ſo much contends for the 
Spade, * this inſtance for the Plow, That a parcel 
of Land, firſt croſs plowed, with a deep cutting Plon, 
and then plowed over the third time with a ſallon 
Plow, that made very cloſe and narrow Furrows, then 
was the Seed ſown by a 5kilful Sower, and then Har- 
rowed over, yielded fifteen Quarters on each Acre jo 
Tilled and Sown. I preſume, if this Relation ma 
upon Experience Prone true, that none will be {9 
much conceited of a Novelty, as td deſert this Me 
thod of Agriculture, for that tedious and coſtly way 
of the Spade.: But in caſe'it doth not annually amount 
unto ſuch a prodigious increaſe as this Preſident, yet 
doth it plainly evidence, that good Culture doth infi- 
nitely meliorate the Land, and advance the Crop, 
and manifoldly repay the expence and labour Doren 
ed thereon; which is the moſt you can expect o 
r 25 | 1 
But if your Land be Light or Mellow, and you 
are willing to have it turned up deep, then may you 
Plow one Furrow, and have five, fix, or ſeven La- 
bourers ready with their Spades, one at a reaſonable 
diſtance from the other, to dig in the Furrow, and 
| | R ca 
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caſt up the Earth on the Glebe turned up by the 
| Plow, and whilſt your Labourers are about this 
Work, you may . plow another Furrow at ſome 
reaſonabſe diſtance; Which done, may your La- 

W bourers do the like there; whilſt 


the Plow turn- 
ing the Sward or upper Earth of another Furrow in- 


W to the former Trench : Thus may a Plow go before, 


and by the he! 5 five or ſix Labourers, may a great 
deal of Land be Plow-trenched in a day, with much 


| more Expedition, than by the ſame hands it could 


have been trenched, and is equally as good, as well 
for the rooting deep of Beans, Carrots, &c. as for 
the burying and deſtroying of the Weeds. This 


| way is muc uſed in Surry, and ſome parts of Hamp- 


ſhire: And I doubt not it would more than quit the 


| coſt for the ſowing of Wheat and other Grain. 


SECT, It. 


Of the different Species of Grain, Corn, 


Pulſe, &c. uſually ſown or meceſſary to 
be propagated in our Coltttty-Farms. 


There is not any Grain in our European Territo- 
ries, more univerſally uſeful and neceſſary than 
heat; whereof there are ſeveral ſorts; ſome more 
agreeable and better thriving on ſome fort of Land 
than on other, that it conduceth much to the Hus- 
bandman's advantage, rightly to underſtand the na- 
tural temper of his Land, and what ſpecies of Grain, 
and particular ſort of ſuch Grain, beſt agreeth with 
the nature of his Land; as ſome ſort of Land bear 
Pulſes better than Corn, and ſome bear Barley better 
than Wheat, and ſome ſorts of Wheat prove better 
on cold ſtiff Land, than on hot or dry, &c. We 
find many ſorts of Wheat, mentioned in our Ruſticł 
Authors, as Whole Straw Wheat, Red Straw Wheat: 
Rivet Wheat, white and red; Pollard Whear, white 
and red, great and ſmall; Turkey Wheat, Purkey 
Wheat, Grey Wheat, Haren Wheat : 1 won the 
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fame in ſome places is called Lammas Wheat, Chit | 
tern, Ograve Wheat, Saraſins Wheat, with ſeveral 
other Names, though its probable may be the ſams | 
ſorts. The Great Pollard, they ſay delights beſt on 
Riff Lands, and fo doth the Ograve, Flaxen Wheat, | 
and Lammas, on indifferent Land, and Sarafins 
Wheat on any. But what the different natures of 
theſe and other ſeveral ſorts are, and in what Land 
they moſt principally delight, and the differences of 
their Culture, I leave to the more ingenious and ex- 
pert Husbandman to find out, and difcover. 

It is obſerved that the Bearded Wheat ſuffereth not 
by Mildew, becauſe the Beard thereof is a kind of 
Defence to preſerve it from the Dew. Wheat is uſu- 

ally ſown in the Autumn, and beſt in a wet ſeaſon; 
Triticum luto, hordeum pulvere conſerite; and either 
earlier or later, as the nature of the Land, and ci- 
tuation of the place require. | 

Barley is another very neceſſary Grain, though 

uſually, converted to the worſt uſe of any that gromy 
in England; It is the principal Ingredient in our ne- 
ceſſary Drink moderately uſed, but the uſe thereof 
in exceſs is become the moſt general raging Vire, 
and as it were the Primum Mobile to moſt other de- 
teſtable Evils. It is alſo a Bane to Ingenuity, many 
of our beſt Mechanics being too much addicted to 
the tincture of this Grain; nevertheleſs it ſa natu- 
rally delights in our meaner fort of Land, and in 
the Charhpian Countries, that its become a princi- 
pal part of the Coumrymans Tillage, that the too 
great a quantity thereof, doth impede the propagr 
tion of ſeveral other Grains and Pulſes, much more 
neceſſary. Neither know I any way to remedy this 
Neglect on the one fide, and Wilfulneſs on the other, 
Unleſs the Defign of Incloſure might take effect, for 
then would the Lands be ſo much the more inriched, 
that they would bear other Grain, to a greater ad- 

yung to the Husbandman than Barley; or that 2 

double or treble Tax might be impoſed on every 

Acre of Barley-land, for what it is on other Grain, 
which would provoke the Husbandman to = 
* R whit 


4. 
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favours the Weeds, but in the Winter the cold pre- 
yeals ũ ꝶ 2 of nn 172 
There is little difference obſerved in Barley, only 


© * 
r — 4 


Rye is A Brain generally known, and delighteth in 
a dry warm Land; and will grow in moſt forts of 


Land, fo that the Earth be well tempered and looſe; 


it needeth not ſo rich a Ground, nor ſo much carez 
nor coſt beſtowed thereon, as doth the Wheat; only 
it muſt be ſown in a dry time, for Rain foon drowns 
eth it: They uſually ſay a ſhower of Rain will 
drown it in the Hopper; Wet is ſo great an Enemy 
to it. Therefore dry ſandy warm Land, is uſually 
termed Rye-Land, being more proper for that, than 
for any other ſort of Grain. It is quick of Growth 
ſoon up after it is ſown, and ſooner in the Ear, uſu- 
ally in April, and alſo ſooner ripe than other Grain; 
yet in ſome places it is uſual to ſow Wheat and - Rye 
mixed, Which grow together, and are reaped toge- 
ther; but the Rye muſt needs be ripe before the 
Wheat: Neither can I diſcover where à greater ad- 
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vantage lies in ſowing them together, than in ſowing 
them apart. The principal ſeaſon of ſowing of Rye, 
is in the Autumn about September, and after, accord- 
ing as the Seaſon permits, and the nature of the 
Ground requires. „ | | 

"Oats are very profitable and neceſſary Grain, in 
moſt places of Englund; they are the moſt principal 
Grain Horſes affect, and commended for that uſe 
above any other, being of an opening nature, and 
ſweet; other Grains being apt to ſtop, which is in- 
jurious to labouring or travelling Horſes; although 
on the other hand, Oats newly Houſed and Thraſhed, 
before they have ſweat in the Mowe, or be other- 
wiſe throughly dry'd, are too laxative. On ſuch 
Lands, that by reaſon of the«cold, -no other Grajn 
will thrive, yet Oats grow there plentifully, as many 
places in Wales and Derbyſhire can witneſs: There 
is, no ground too rich nor too poor, too hot, nor 
too cold for them: They ſpeed better than other 
Grain in wet Harveſts; the Straw and husks being of 
ſo dry a nature, that although they are houſed wet, 
yet will they not heat in the Mow, nor become 
mouldy, as other Grain uſually do; they are eſteem- 
ei a pealer of the Ground, The beſt ſeaſon for ſow- 
ing of them, is in Febrzary or March. The white 
Oat is the beſt and heavieſt Grain: The Meal makes 
good Bread, and much uſed for that purpoſe in many 

laces, and alſo good Pottage, and ſeveral other 
eſſes, and is in great requeſt towards Scotland and 
in Wales: Oaten Malt alſo makes good Beer. 

There is a new fort of Oats, or Grouts growing 
like unto whole Oat- meal, without any Halls; they 
trow near the City of Durham, where they have 
been yearly ſown above theſe thirty years: After 
they are ſown, they come up like Oats, but with a 
ſmaller Blade : When they are ripe upon the ground, 
they are like ripe Oats, and not eaſily diſtinguiſhable 
from them ; the greateſt difference between them, 
being, that in the thraſhing, theſe come out of the 
Husk clean like unto Dantzirk Rye, which they very 


much reſemble both in ſhape and bigneſs, and ay 
| | 5 NO ö 
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not to be carried to the Mill, as other Oats, to be 
made into Oatmeal or Grouts. © : 

The taſte of them is more ſweet and flathy than 
Grouts made of common Oats; they are moſt” natu- 
ral boyled, as Rice in Milk. © 

An Acre doth not yield ſo many Buſhels of theſe 
as of the common Oats, by reaſon the Grain is ſmall 
and naked, and go near in meaſure; but what is 
wanting in "meaſure, is ſupplied in the value. 

The Husbandry uſed ent them is the ame as 
with other Oat s.. RNS 

This I received from an ingenious Hand, and 
when | hear more I ſhall impart it. 23D. 

Buck-Wheat is a Grain exceeding advantageous a 
barren ſandy Lands, it is much ſown in Surry 5 much 
leſs than any other Grain fows an Acre: It is uſually 
ſown as Barley, bat later; it is alſo late ripe” and 
yields a very great increaſe, and is excellent food for 
Swine, Poultry, &c. after it is mown it muſt lie ſe- 
veral days till the ſtalks be withered, before it be 
houſed : Neither is there any danger of the {ed HE 
ing from it. Nor doth it ſuffer much by wet. 

Buck-Wheat makes às good a. Lay for Wheat, 25 
any other Grain or Pulſe, efpecially if i it be not Rewe 
ed, but plowed in: But the beſt way is, when it is 
in Graſs before it bloſſom, to feed it F with Milck 
Beaſts, who will tread it down, ag ARTE am excel: 
lent Lay thereby for Wheat. SE 

Moreover, your Cows will give rest Kere. of 
Milk, it happening at that ſeaſon when uſually" other 
Graft is burnt in hot and dry Summers: 800 have 
you a double advantage by your Buc M heat. 

Our Raſtick' Authors mention ſeveral. other ſorts 

of Corn or Grain, as Xea or Spelt- corn, Far, ANillet, 
— Rice, &c. which I ſhall ſorbear to particu- 
larize on, they being not as yet made Denizens in 
our Climate; and until we are better fitisfled of 
their natures and uſe, and experienced in the way 
or method of their pro opaßaio n? OT 

Of all Pulſes that are ſon or pr ropagited; Peaſe T 
claim the 3 nöt only for their beef, 

F 2 uſe 


2 r 
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uſe both by Sea and Land, both for Man and Beaſt, 
but alſo for the diverſity of their kinds: Almoſt for 
every ſort of Land, and for every ſeaſon a different 
ſort of Peaſe; ſome are white Peaſe, ſome grey, green, 
Cc. not neceſſary here to be enumerated, every under- 
ſtanding Husbandman knowing what ſorts beſt thive 
with his Land. In a ſtiff fertile Ground they yield 
a very conſiderable Crop, without ſuch frequent Fal. 
lowings as other Grains require, and deſtroy the 


Weeds, and fit and prepare the Land for After- crops, 


being an improver, and not an impoveriſher of Land, 
as Husbandmen uſually obſerve. E | | 
Beans are of general uſe and benefit, and placed 
before any other Pulſes by Pliny, for their commo- 
diouſnels both for Man and Beaſt ; yet we find the 
Peaſe to be more univerſally propagated. Of Bean 
there are ſeveral ſorts; the Great Garden Beans, and 


middle ſort of Bean, and the ſmall Bean, or Horſe- 


bean: The latter only is uſually ſown in Plowed 


Lands, and delights principally in ſtiff and ſtrong 
ground, and thrives not in light, ſandy, or barren: 


They are proper to be ſown in Land at the firſt 
breaking up, where you intend afterwards to ſow - 
other Grain, becauſe they deſtroy the Weeds, and 
improve the Land, as generally doth all other ſorts 
of Cod-ware,, Of the other ſorts of Beans, and alſo 


The Citch or Fetch, whereof there are ſeveral ſorts, 
but two of moſt principal Note, the Winter and 
Summer-Fetch;, the one ſown before Winter, and 


of Peaſe, we (ball ſax more hereafter in; this Treatiſe, 
7 


_ abiding the extremity. of the Veather z the other not 


ſo hardy, and fown in the Spring: They are much 
ſovyn in ſome places, and to a very conſiderable ad- 
vantage: They are a good, ſtrong, and nouriſhing 
Food to Cattle, either given in the Stram or with 

out, and are propagated. after the manner of Peaſe. - 


Ihe [leaſt of all Pu ſes is the Lentil, in ſome pla- 


ces called .Tills:; They are ſown in ordinary ground, 


and require it not very rich. Of a very few ſown 


on an Acre, you ſhall, reap an incredible quantity; 
although they appear on the ground but ſmall, _ | 
"ML e . : le 
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lie in a little room in the Cart: They are a moſt 
excellent ſweet Fodder, and to be preferred before 
any other Fodder or Pulſe for Calves, or any other 
young Cattle; and are the beſt and cheapeſt Food 
for Pigeons, eſpecially thoſe that are the moſt tame, 
and fed by hand. 2 ; | 
Lupines, though not uſed in this Country as ever 
I could underſtand, ( unleſs a few in a Garden) yet 
we find them highly commended to be a Palſe re- 
quiring little trouble, and to help the Ground the 
moſt of any thing that is ſown, and to be a good 
manure for barren Land, where it thrives very welt, 
as on ſandy, gravelly, and the worſt that may be, 
nay, amongſt Buſhes'and Bryars. Sodden in Water 
| they are excellent Food for Oxen, and donbtleſs for 
{ Swine and other Cattle. If this be true, as proba- 
| bly it ſeems to be, I admire the Plant ſhould be ſo 
much neglected; but I may give you a: more full 
and ſatisfactory Account of this, and ſome other not 
_ uſaal Seeds and Pulſes, another time. F 
Tares are not uſual in moſt places of England: but 
where they are ſown they as much benefit the Land 
as other Pulſes, and are rather to be preferred for 
Fodder than any other uſe they can be put unto. 
There are ſeveral other Pulſes or Seeds mentioned 
in our Authors, as Faſels, Cich Peaſon, Wild Tares, 
Cc. which if carefully and. ingenioully proſecuted, 
might redound to the Husbandman's advantage; and 
in the ſame manner might ſeveral others not yet 
brought into common uſe, although they might in 
all probability be as beneficial as thoſe already in uſe. 


SECT." 

Oo Hemp and Flax. 
Within the compaſs of our Lands ſubje& to the 
Culture of the Plow, may. theſe two neceſſary and 
profitable Vegetables be propagated ; requiring a 


competent proportion of Ground to raiſe a quantity 
| 3 ſufficient 
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ſafficient to ſupply our ordinary occaſions and neceſ. 


ſities; in defect whereof, and meerly through our 
owtr negle& and ſloth, we purchaſe the greateſt 


ſhare of theſe Hempen and Haxen Commodities we. 
uſe, from Strangers at a dear Rate, when we have 


room enough to raiſe wherewith of the ſame Com- 
modities to furniſh them: But that (to our ſhame 
be it ſpoken ) we prefer good Liquor, or at leaſt the 
Corn that makes it, before any other Grain or Seed, 
although other may be propagated with greater faci- 
'lity, leſs hazard, and abundantly more advantageous, 
both to the Husbandman and Nation in general, 
— ↄͤ 7 ods. £1; | 
I need not put Excuſes in the Country-mens 


* 


Mouths, they have enough for their grand Negli- 


gence in this principal part of Agriculture but that 
J here propole them in hopes ſome Worthy Patriots 


will uſe; their Endeavours to remove theſe Impedi- 
ments. | | | 
The firſt, and moſt grand Impediment to this 
Improvement, is want of Encouragement to Trade, 
or a right or ordering of Employments for the Poor 
throughout the Countries, which may be accompli- 
ſhed without charge (the common Remora to all In- 
genuities) by granting ſome extraordinary [mmuni- 
res to certain Societies in ſeveral places convenient 
in every Country to be eſtabliſhed which being the 
firſt and chiefeſt thing to be done, will almoſt of it 
ſelt remove all other Impediments. 
| Secondly, The next, is the defect of Experience; 
very few underſtanding the way of ſowing, gathe- 


ring, watering, heckling, and other particular Modes 


in ordering theſe Commodities, nor yet the nature. 
of the Ground either of them delights in: All which 
by the Preſident and Example of ſome publick and 


ingenious Spirit, and by the Conſtitution of a Trade 


to take off the aid Commodities to the Husband- 
mans Advantage, may eaſily be remove. 
. Thirdly, Another main Impediment: to the Im- 
-provement and Propagation of theſe and ſeveral 
other Staple-Commodities, not yet brought bite 
| | ; ' pul 10 
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ublick uſe and practice, is, that the Planter after 
= hath been at extraordinary Expence in Fertili- 
zing, Tilling, and Planting his Land, and in pre- 
ſerving and advancing the Growth of ſuch Com- 
modities, not only the Profit of his Land, but alſo 
of all his Expence and Labour muft be decima- 
ted; which in ſome Years amounts to. more than his 
own clear Profits; when before ſuch Improvements. 
made, little Tythe was paid, as for Paſture-Lands 
is uſual; either a: reſervation to the Perſon of what 
was formerly paid out of ſuch ygimproved Lands, or 
4 certain Modus decimandi, acatding to the nature 
of the Commodity planted, micht prove a very 
great Incouragement to the Husbandman, an infinite 
advantage to the Nation in general, and not the leaſt; 
injury or loſs to the Clergy or Impropriator. Some 
other Impediments there are, and alſo other Propo- 
ſitions might be made for the Advancement of this 
and ſeveral other Commodities, but they require: 
more time to treat of, then in this place we may diſ- 
penſe withal. | | | WY" 
Hemp delights in the beſt Land, warm and ſandy, 
or a little gravelly, ſo it be rich and of a deep Soil; 
cold Clay, wet and mooriſh is not good: It is go 
to deſtroy Weeds on any Land. The beſt Seed is 
the brighteſt, that will retain its colour and ſubſtance. 
in rubbing : Three Buſhels will ſow an Acre; the 
richer the Land, the thicker it muſt be ſown ; the 
poorer, the thinner: From the beginning to the end 
of April is the time of ſowing, \ according as the 
Spring falls out earlier or later; it\muſt be carefully 
Free from Birds, who will zany of the 
Seeds. | | 
The Seaſon ' of gathering it is firſt about Zam- 
nas, when a good part of it will be ripe, that is the 
lighter Summer-hemp that bears no Seed, and is 
called the Fimble- Hemp, and the Stalk grows white; 
and when it is ripe it is moſt eaſily diſcernable, 
which is about that ſeaſon to be pulled forth and dri- 
ed, and laid up for uſe; you muſt be cautious of 
breaking what you W you ſpoil it; you walk, 
| +. = 45 et 
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let the other grow till the Seed be ripe, which will 
be about Michael mas, or before; and this is uſually 
called the Karle- Hemp. When you have gathered 
and bound it up in Bundles, in Bonds of a yard com- 
paſs, ( the Statute Meaſure) you muſt ſtack it up, 
or houſe it till yon thraſh out the Seed An Acre of 
Hemp may be worth unwrought from five to eight 
pounds; if wrought up, to ten or twelve pounds or 
more; and is a very great ſuccour to. the poor, the 
Hempen Harveſt coming after other Harveſts: And 
then in the bad, wet, and Winter-ſeaſons, it affords 
continual Imploy ment to ſuch alſo, that are not ca- 
pable of better. 5 
But for the Method and right way of Watering, 
Pilling, Breaking, Temtawing, Cc. I ſhall leave you 
to ſuch that are experienc'd therein, finding no cer- 
tain Rules left us by our Ruſtick Authors. ä 
Flax is alſo a very excellent Commodity, and the 
Tilling and Ordering thereof a very good piece of 
1usbandry; it will thrive in any good ſound Land 
be it in what Country ſosver, but that is beſt that 
hath lain long unplowed: The beſt Land yields the 
beſt Hax, and raiſes the greateſt Improvement. The 
Land muſt be well-plowed, and Jai flat and even, 
and the Seed ſown in a warm ſeaſon, about the mid- 
dle or end of March, or at fartheſt in the beginning 
of April. If it ſhould come a wet ſeaſon, it would 
require weeding. | 


* 


We cannot pretend to an Intemperancy of Cli- 
mate for neither Hemp, nor Flax, ſeeing that in 
Scotland, Holland, France, Flanders, &c. North, 

Eaſt, and South of us, Finer Linnen is made than, 
what we make in England; want of Incouragement 

to Trade and Induſtry being 'more wanting here 

then in thoſe Countries, ANY 3 
The beſt Seed is that which comes from the Eaft 
Country, although it coſt dear, yet it will eaſily re- 
pay the Charge, and will laſt indifferent well two, 
or three Crops, then it is beſt to renew it again: Of 
Io the beſt Seed two Buſhels may ſerve on an Acre, but 
amore of our Engliſh Seed becauſe it groweth _ 
3 ; Ton 
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W ou muſt be ſure to ſow it on good Land, becauſe it 


robs the ground much, and burneth it, as antientty 
it was obſerved by Virgil, Urit enim lini Campum Se- 


ges, but it liberally repayeth it. 


You muſt be careful that it grow not till it be over- 


| ripe, nor to gather it before it be ripe; the ripeneſs 
is beſt known by the Seed; at the time let the Pluck- 
ers be nimble, and tie it up in hand-fulls, and ſet 
W them up until they be perfectly dry, and then 


houſe it. 


|. An Acre of good Flax on the Ground may be 


worth, if it be df the beſt Seed, from ſeven to twelve 
pounds, nay far more; but if it be wrought up fit to 
ſell 8 Market, it may come to fifteen or twenty 
ounds. | 8 
As for the Watering, Drying, Breaking, and Tew- 
tzwing, as. we ſaid before of Hemp, we muſt refer 
to thole that are better experienced therein, 


Of Woad, &c. 


This is a very rich Commodity, and worthy to be 
taken notice of by the Husband man; it requires a very 
rich Land, ſound and warm, faith Mr. Blyth : But | 
have ſeen it uſually Planted upon an ordinary Ground, 
but warm and light, and in good heart, having long 
reſted, and but new -broken up : It robs Land much, 
being long continued upon it; yet moderately uſed, 
id prepares Land for Corn, abating the over-much 
Fertility thereof, and draws a different Juice for 
what the Corn requires: The Land muſt be finely 
plowed and harrowed for this Seed, whereof about, 
tour Buſhels will ſow. an Acre; it muſt be finely 
harrowed, and all Clots, Stones, Turfs, &c. picked 
way and laid on heaps, as is uſual in Woad-Lands, 
then it is to be continually weeded till the Leaves c0- 
ver the Ground; and when the Leaves are grown 
Hir and large, then ſet to cutting, and ſo throughout 

| + the 
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the Summer, that you may have five or ſix Crops, 


and ſometimes but three in one year of Maad, what 
grows in Winter, Sheep will eat. 


The time for ſowing of Woad, is in the middle 


and end of Mareh. Os 

When it is cut, it muſt be immediately carried to 
the Mill. The manner whereof, with the right 
ordering of Woad, and of all other neceſſary circum- 
ſtances relating thereto, is beſt learned of an expe- 
rienc'd Workman, which is eaſily obtained. i 


Io take it in the very ſeaſon is a fundamental 
Piece, which is when the Leaf is come to its full 


growth, and retains its perfect colour and lively 
greeneſs; then ſpeedily cut it, that it fade not, nor 
wax pale before you have cut your 3 

The two firſt Crops are thg beſt, which are uſu- 


ally mixed together in the ſeaſoning the latter 


Crops are much worſe, which if either are mixed 
with the former, they mar the whole. | 

It is a Staple Commodity for the Dyers Trade, 
and is very advantageous to the Husbandman; it 
more than doubleth the Rent of his Land, ſometimes 
It quadruples it; it hath been ſold from ſix pound to 
thirty pound the Tun. 

The Planting and Propagating of Rape and Cole- 
ſeed is eſteemed another excellent piece of Husband- 
ry and Improvement for Land, and more eſpecially 
on Marh-Land, Fen- Land, or newly recovered Sea- 
eee or any Land rank and fat, whether Arable or 
Paſture. 


The Cole-ſzed is eſteemed the beſt, the biggeſt and 


faireſt alſo that you can get: Let it be dry and of a 
clear colour, like the beſt Oxion-ſeed; it is uſually 
bronght from Holland. | 

It is to be ſown at, or about Aid. ſummer: You 


muſt have your Land plowed very well, and, laid 


even and fine, and then ſow it; about a Gallon 
will ſow an Acre: the Seed muſt be mixed with ſome 
other matter, as before we directed about Clover- 
Graſs Seed, for the more even diſperſing thereof. 


When 


1 1 inn 8 
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When the one half of the Seed begins to look 
brown, its time to reap it, which muſt be done as 
you uſually do Wheat, and Jay it two or three hand- 
fulls together till it be dry, and that thorough- dry 
too, which will be near a fortnight e'er it be dry 
enough; it muſt not be turned nor touched, if it be 
poſlible, leſt you ſhed the Seed : It muſt be gathered on 
Sheets or large Sail Cloths, and fo carried into the 
Barn or Floor very large to be immediately thraſhed 
out. 

The main Benefit is in the Seed: If it be good it will 
bear five Quarters on an Acre, and is worth uſually 
four Shillings the Buſhel, ſometimes more and ſome- 
times leſs z the greater your parcel is, the better 
price you will have. It is uſed to make Oyl thereof; 
it thrives beſt on moiſt Land, it cannot be too rank, 
it fits the Land for Corn, Cc. Thus far hath Mr. 
Blyth delivered; little elſe is written of this Seed, 
— we leave it to the more experienced Per- 
ons. / 
Although Turnips be uſually nouriſh'd, in Gardens, 
and be properly Garden Plants, yet are they to the 
very great advantage of the Husband man {own in his 
Fields in ſeveral foreign places, and alſo in ſome parts 
of England, not only for Culinary uſes, as about 
London and other great Tas and Cities, but alſo 
for Food for Cattle, as Cows, Swine, &c. They de- 
light in a warm, mellow, and light Land, rather 
ſandy than otherwiſe, not coveting a rich Mould. 
The ground myſt be finely plowed and harrow- 
ed, and then the Seed ſown, and raked with a 
Buſh, or ſuch like; They are ſown at two Seafons 
of the year; in the Spring with other the like K:r- 
chen-Tillage, and alſo about Midſummer, or after, 
in the Fields for the uſe of Cattle, or any other uſe. 
In Holland they lice their Furnips with their tops, 
and Rape-ſeed Cakes, and Grains, &c, and there- 
with make Maſhes for the Cows, and give it them 
warm, which the Cows will eat like Hogs, 
; Coms and Swine alſo will eat them raw, if they are 
in roduce iato their diet, by giving the Turn! oh 
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boyled unto them, and then only ſcalded, and after. 
wards they will eat them raw. 

It is alſo reported, that at Rover, they boyl Tur- 
nips with the Leaves on them till they be tender, 
and add thereunto Wheaten-Bran, and of the Cakes 
of Rape-Seed or Lin- Seed, all which hath a ſingular 
faculty of Atting Cattle, (but for Milch- Beaſts they 
put leſs of the Seeds:) This they give twice a day, 
and is the moſt part of their Feeding for the Min- 
ter only. N DIES 

It is a very great neglect and deficiency in our 
Eneliſh Husbandry, that this particular Piece is no 
more proſecuted, ſeeing that the Land it requires, 
need not be very rich, and that they may be ſown 
as a ſecond Crop alſo, eſpecially after early Peaſe; 
and that it ſupplies the great want of Fodder that is 
uſually in the Winter, not only for fatting Beaſts, 
Swine, Cc. but allo for our Milch- Kine. 


8 E. C T. VI. 
| Of Setting of Corn. 


Beſides the uſual manner of ſowing of Corn, there 
are ſeveral other ways of diſperſing it, as by ſetting, 
and hoeing of it in, &c. This Art of ſetting Corn 
ſeems to be very ancient, as appears by Virgil, Un. 
guibus infodiunt & ipſis fruges. and hath been 2 
long time attempted to be brought into practice 
again, as appears by Mr. Platt's Adams Tool Revi 
ved, Printed in the year 1600. where he doth very 
ingeniouſly deſcribe not only the way, but the great 
advantage that accrews by this then new, Diſcovery: 
The firſt part thereof giving you the reaſon why 
Corn, ſown in the common way yields not fo great 
an increaſe as it doth by being ſet; then he ſhews 
you-the manner of digging the Land where you are 
to {et your Corn, ( whereof we have ſpoken before) 
then he proceeds to the deſcription of his Inſtru- 
ments, whereof ſome are only many Pins ſet at 2 
8 | convenient 
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| convenient diſtance ina Board, which compreſſed on 
| the Earth,. make ſo many holes, wherein the Wheat- 
grains are to be dropt one by one: But becauſe theſe 
are very unneceſſary and troubleſome, and that there 
are newer and better ways found out, I ſhall de- 
cline any further diſcourſe about them. Alſo he 
gives you the diſtance and depth; where he obſerves, 
that at three Inches diſtance, and three Inches depth, 
there are grown thirty Quarters of Wheat on an 
Acre of Ground, and that four Inches in depth and 
diſtance hath yielded but twenty Quarters: He alſo 
ſpeaks of five Inches in depth, and five in diſtance: 
Its probable the diverſity of the Land, or of theſe 
ears wherein the Experiments were proved, might 
| beget ſome differences. Afterwards he adviſeth in 
| barren Lands to fill up the holes with ſome. good 
| mixture or fat compoſt, or to imbibe the Grain you 
ſet therewith; whereof more hereafter, Side." 
Then Mr. Gabriel Platt ſucceeds with his newer 
and better compoſed Method of ſetting Corn, where- 
by he pretends to remedy all the Inconveniencies of 
the former way, by his two new invented- Engines; 
the one for the more expeditious ſetting of the Corn, 
the other for the laying up the Land on Ridges, juſt 
on the tops of the rows of Corn, that neither ſur- 
pluſage of moiſture might annoy it, nor froſt in 
Winter kill it; which way prevents the lay ing the 
the Land in high Ridges before ſowing: Neither 
need the Land be digged, only plowed, harrowed, 
and then ſet, » : TT 10 S 
The jdeſcription of which Engine for the ſetting 
of Corn he gives you in theſe. words: © Let there 
be two Boards of equal breadth boared with wide 
* holes at four Inches diſtance, and be ſet in a Frame 
* of two Foot high, the one from the other; then 
* let there be a Funnel for every hole made of thin 
„Boards, about two Inches ſquare : Then for the 
top let there be two thin Boards of equal breadth 
* boared likewiſe, whereof the uppermoſt is to be 
* boared with an hot Iron, with holes longer the 
** one way than the other, and is to be of ſuch 2 
I EY „„ «& thickneſs, 
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4 thickneſs, that but one Corn can only lie in the 
< hole: The other Board is to be boared with wide 
ce holes, and to be looſe, that while the Engine is char- 
c“ ged, the holie part may be under the holes of the 
< uppermoſt Board; and when the holes in the 
© Earth are made by the Nether-works, ithen to be 
<« moved, ſo that all the Corns may drop down. 
And for charging, a little Corn being ſwept up 
« and down by a Broom or a Bruſh, will fill the 
4 holes; and if any miſs, the workman may put 
““ in here and there an odd Corn with his Fingers, 
& and then moving the ſecond Board till the holes 
< be anſwerable, all the Corns will drop down at 
<«< an inſtant ; then let a large ledgz be ſet about the 
c“ top of the Engine to keep the Corn from ſpilling; 
< and ſo is the upper part thereof made: And as 2 
e the Nether-work, it is ſomewhat more charge- 
ce able and intricate; for there muſt be for every 
< hole a little ſocket of Brafs, caſt with a Verge, 
© to nail unto the Nether-board about the hole, 
© which muſt be turned, and boared all of one wide» 
< neſs to an hairs-breadth, and muſt be wide above, 
ce and ſtrait below like a Faucet : Then there muſt 
« be Iron-pins of five Inches long, of great thick 
„ Iron-wier, drawn ſo fit, that no Earth can come 
M into the Braſs-ſockets. Now to make theſe play 
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up and down at pleaſure, is the greateſt skill 
in the whole work, and there is no other way 
but that which is here deſcribed. There muſt 
be for every wooden Funnel a piece of Iron forged 
flat with a hole in the middle, edge-wiſe, which 
<« through two ſlits in the Nether-part, muſt play 
e up and down, through which a Braſs-nail muſt 
© be faſtened, caſt with an head, contrary to other 
„ Nails, bowing downwards, to which the Iron- 
pins muſt be faſtened with wiers, and fo thruſt 
* down and plucked up at pleaſure ; and then every 
<< end of the flat pieces of Iron muſt be faſtened into 
© piece of Wood, of ſuch thickneſs, that two 
* thereof may fill up the diſtance between the rows 
of the wooden Funnels. Theſe may be m 1 
e E cc pla 
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| & play up and down like Virginal-Jacks, and when 

« they are lifted up, then the Braſs Funnels being 
| « ider above, than below, give leave for the Cora 
“ to fall into the holes all at an inſtant. Theſe Jacks 


« muſt be faſtened together, the two firſt on either 
« fide of the wooden Funnels, then ſo many toge- 


| © ther as the weight of the workmen is able to 
| © thruſt down to make the holes: And there muſt 
| © be a ſtay to hold up the gm at pleafure when 
| © they are lifted up again to 

[„the Corns may deſcend by them into the holes: 
| © And the bottom of the Iron- pins muſt be flat, 
| © and by that means they will not be ſo apt to draw 
| © up the Earth into the Funnels alſo the roots of 
| © the Corn will ſpread better, and bring a greater 
| © increaſe, if the ground be ſadned a little in the 
| © bottom of every hole: And the tops of the Iron- 
| © pins muſt likewiſe be flat, and hang a little looſe in 
| © the wiers; elſe if any of the Braſs-ſockets get a little 
| © wrench, they will not be drawn through, becauſe . . 
| © the holes muſt be ſtreight. Though the making 
| © this Engine be ſomewhat chargeable and trouble- 
| © ſome, yet if skilful Men firſt break the Ice, then 
| © it will be common, and the moſt profitable Inven- 
| © tion that ever was found out: and tke top of the 
| © Engine muſt be ledged about with large ledges to 
| _ to keep the Corn from ſpilling; ſo will a Quart 
or two of Corn ſerve a good while, and muſt be 
| © renewed upon occaſion. Alſo if the ſlits in the 
| © Funnels be lined with Iron, the work will. be 
| © more durable. e | 


uch an altitude, as that 


But leſt the charge of this Engine, together with 


| the difficulty of getting it, may be a hindrance 


| * to the work intended, our Author adds a deſcrip- 


tion of a more eaſy way ( 4s he ſuppoſeth ) for 


| the poorer ſort, which is ſubject to the capacity 


Of every ordinary workman, and is made of 
1 Wood only, without either. Braſs or Iron. But 
| © he farther tells you, theſe Engines will not endure 


4 like the other; beſides, there muſt be four work- 
men; becauſe the Engine muſt be made of two 


. 
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„Parts, the one to go before and make the holes 
and the other to come after and drop in the Corn, 

this laſt muſt not differ a whit from the uppet 
part of the former, only it muſt have four feet 
like tops, in the four corners, which muſt be ſet 
right in the holes, which are by the other 
which goeth. before, which likewiſe muſt haye 
© four ſuch feet to leave an impreſſion when it is 
© removed. forward, whereby the ſecond may he 
„ rightly placed, ſo that the Corns or Grains may 
4% fall right into every hole. That part which muſt 
© make the hole, is to be made of two Boards of 
© equal breadth to the other, and muſt be bored 
© full of holes, of equal diſtance likewiſe ;, the 
„ wooden Pins muſt be greater. than thoſe of Iron, 
© becauſe the holes. will need to, be ſomewhat large 
© and wide, and they muſt be faſt in the upper: 
“ board, and looſe in the nether-board. 
And if the Engine be large, as this way it may be 
“larger than the other, by reaſon that it is eaſiliet 
© lifted and removed being in two parts, then the 
upper muſt be ſlit, and divided into ſo many parts 
<< that the weight of the workmen by treading up- 
4 On them, may preſs them to make the holes: 
« And though this way will require four Work: 
4 men, yet the charge will not be double, nor much 
4 more than the former way; by reaſon that the 
„ Workmen may go forward with more expedition; 
- and may. ſet a broader compaſs of Ground at one 

—_ 3 | 

Thus far hath Mr. Gabriel Platt proceeded in his 
deſcription of his Inſtruments, which are the moſt 
accurate and ingenidus that we find publiſh'd, | 
have given it you verbatim, leſt any miſtake might 
be imputed to the Re:ater, To ingenious Men it 1s 
plain enough, but to others, this and every thing 
elſe beſides the plain Dunftable-road is intricate. 
Capiat qui carere poteſt. Let ſuch make uſe of it that 
are willing to promote Ingenuity: Its probable it 
may ſucceed according to his deſign, and your ex. 
pectation; if if not, by the Errors of theſe and = 
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like you may diſcover ſome better and more ealy 
way to ar es; 91 this Enterprize : Facile eſt adde 
re Inventis. Let not a few errors or miſtakes, or 
bad ſucceſs, diſcourage any Man in a deſign of f. 

great and publick concernment, and tried at fo ealy, 


an expence. ts | 


But leſt any ſhould be over-confident in theſe En- 
gines, and ſpend much time and ſome coſt on their 
preparation, and not immediately find them an- 


ſwer to his expectation, which might beget a pre- 
judice not only againſt this, but all other ways eſteem- 


ed Novel (for ſuch that are over- earneſt to accom- 
pliſh any deſign, in caſe it ſucceed not, are: ſooner 
prejudiced againſt it, than thoſe that undertake, it 
with more Caution) I ſhall diſcover ſuch Inconve- 
niencies and-Exrors that you may probably meet 
withal in this way Mr. Platt deſcribes; * + ./ +4497 

Firſt, Men, not Children nor Women are ca ble 
of this Employment, that it will be very Jeu 

to procure Setters for apy great quantity, the work 
being ſo tedious, and ſo many required to perform 


it: Such Inventions being to be preferred, chat are 


moſt univerſal; moſt eaſy; and performed in le(s 
time, and with leſs expence. + --; 1.400 
or any other 


after Rain, holes will be very troubleſome to make; 
the pins going down-right,. and riſing perpendicu- 
larly. again, will bring up much of the Earth wit 

them, that it will be an intolerable: trouble to. keep 
the pins clean, and the holes open. 

Thirdly, In ſtony Land, or Where roots of Trees, 
Cc. annoy the ground, this Engine will be uſeleſs; for 
if one ſtraw hinder one pin, the reſt cannot enter. 
Fourthly, The pins muſt be very thick and near 
together, elſe if any of the Corn be Tajuted” by 
Worms, Froſt, &c. your Crop will þedefeRtive.. -. 
All which Inconveniencies and Errors are reme- 
died and prevented by hoeing in of Corn by hand in 
rows, both for the ſaving of Corn, and convenienc 

of Weeding, and for. the better increaſe at the Ha. 
reſt, far beyond what fan be expected the common 
wy | | Way: 
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way: Alſo it is of much leſs expence than the ſet- 
ting Engine. h : | 1 Ta 
Theſe ſeveral ways are all that we find as yet diſ- 
covered, and theſe alſo, for what I can underſtand, 
but little practiſed, at leaſt for Corn; but for Peaſe - 
it is uſual, eſpecially the better ſort of Peaſe, to be 
hoed in as Mr. Hartlib preſcribes, and that to a ve- 
ry conſiderable advantage: Alſo I have cauſed the 
beſt fort of Peaſe to be ſet as Beans, in a double 
row at a good diſtance, with admirable ſucceſs. The 
_ Method is uſed at this day about Godalming in 
Surry, 1 | | 
But to remedy and remove all manner of Errors 
or Inconveniencies that can be found in ſetting or 
hoeing of Corn, I ſhall here give you a plain and 
perfect deſcription of an eaſy and feaſible Inſtru- 
ment that ſhall diſperſe your Corn, Grain or Pulſe, 
of hat kind ſoever, at what diftance, and in what 
Proportion you pleaſe to deſign, and that with very 
great Expedition, and very little extraordinary 
charge, expence or hazard. ate | 
Fuirſt, Make a Frame of Timber, of about two or 
three Inches ſquare, the breadth of the Frame about 
two Foot, the height abont eighteen Inches, the 
length about four Foot, more or leſs as you pleaſe; 
as at u. u. u. u. in Fg. at the beginning of the 
Book: Place this Frame on two pair of ordinary 
Wheels like Plow- wheels. The Axle-tree of the 
two foremoſt wheels is to lock to either ſide, as doth 
the fore Axle-tree of a Waggon, for reaſons hereaf- 
ter ſhewn; the hindermoſt Axle tree being of Iron, 
and fquare in the middle, muſt be fixed to the 
Centre of the Wheels, that the Axes and Wheels 
may move together : Then about the middle of the 
Frame in the bottom, let there be fixed an Iron In- 
ſtrument, or of Wood pointed with Iron, like unto 
a Coulter, made a little ſpreading at the bottom, in 
the nature of a Share, made to paſs through two 
Mortoiſes on the top for its greater ſtrength, and 
made alſo to be wedged higher or lower, according 


as you will have your farrow in depth; as at uy 
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: the uſe whereof is only to make the Furrow ſo that | 


| you muſt make the point thereof of breadth only to 


nove the Earth, and caſt it, or. force it on either 
fide, that the Corn may fall to the bottom of the 
Furrow; then over this Share or Coulter, a little 
behind it may a wooden Pipe be made, to come from 
the top of the Frame, to the lower end oſ the Share, 
tapering downwards as ws and as near as_you can 
to the Share, to deliver the Corn immediately as 
the Ground is opened, and before any Earth falls 
in, that what Earth doth afterwards fall in, it may 
fall on the Cory. This Pipe is to . — of a large 
Hopper fixed on the top of the Frame, that may 
contain about a Buſhel, more or leſs as you think fit, 
as at q. but that the Corn may n 
according to the quantity you intend to beſtow on 
an Acre; at the very neck of the Hopper, under- 
neath in the ſquare Hollows thereof, muſt be H- 
ted in the edge of à Wheel of Wood, about half 
an Inch thick, and proportionable to the cavity of 
the Neck; as behind the Letter 7. the Wheel 'need 
not be above two or three Inches Diameter, arid fix- 
ed on an Axis extending from one ſide of the Frame 
to the other; on which Axis is alſo to be another 
Wheel with an edge 6n the circumference thereof, 


like the Wheel of a Spit or -Jack, as at #. which 


muſt anſwer to another Wheel of the like natnfs 
and form, fixed on the Axis of the hindermoſt 
Wheels, as at s, then fit a Line $90 Silk is beſt, be- 
cauſe it will not be ſo apt to ſhrink and reach' as 
Hemp) about theſe two Wheels, that when the In- 
ſtrument moves on the hindermoſt Wheels, by the 

means of the Line, the ſmall Wheel at the AERIE 
the Hopper, may alſo moye; which leſſer Wheel in 

the neck of the Hopper, may have ſhort pieces 6f 


thick Leather fixed in the circumference thereof; 


like unto the teeth of a Jack-wheel,. that upon its 
motion it may deduce the Corn out of the Hopper; 
in what proportion you pleaſe; for in cafe if comes 
too faſt, then you may by a wedge at the Tenon of 

Vr 
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the piece whereon the Hopper reſts, as at . or at. 
the end of the Axis of the leſſer Wheel, like as ina 
.Querne, force the Wheel and Hopper together; and 
in caſe. it feeds too flow, then may you remove them 
by the ſame Wedges to a farther diſtance: Alſo in 
caſe your Line be too ſlack or too hard, you may 
prevent either extream by a wedge in the place 
Where the Axis of the Wheels moves, or by a third 
Wheel, about the middle of the Line made to move 
farther or nearer, as you ſee cauſe. | 
Alſo by the means of the Iron Rod v. v. fixed to 
the foremoſt Axis that is made to lock, may you 
guide your Engine at pleaſure, which Rod is made 
crooked at the neck of the Hopper, leſt that ſhould 
inne i mots. ? 

And at the turning you may lift up your Engine 
by the handles at æ. for whilſt you lift it up, the 

Corn feeds not until you ſet the ſame down again, 
One Horſe. and one Man may work with this In- 
ſtrument, and ſow. Land as faſt or faſter than fix 
Horſes can Plow, ſo that you may with eaſe com- 
5 jun the Expence, in caſe your Inſtrument be ſingle; 
but you may in the ſame Frame have two Shares at 
twelve Inches diſtance, more or leſs, as you will have 
the rows of Corn diſtant one from the other; and 
two Pipes out of the ſame Hopper, and two ſmall 
Wheels on the fame Axis, with other Wheels an- 
ſwerable, every whit as eaſy to be performed as one, 
and then may you double your proportion of Land 

in a day. i 0 2 98 
This Inſtrument will always keep the ſame pro- 
portion you firſt ſet it to, which you muſt thus con- 
\ trive: Firſt, know the length of the Furrow you 
ſow, then caſt up how many of theſe Furrows at 
ſuch a diſtance your Inftrument is made for (whe 
ther a Foot, more or leſs ) will amount unto an Acre; 
then conclude how much to ſow on an Acre; as ſup- 
poſe a Buſhel, then divide that Buſhel into ſo many 
arts as you have Furrows or diſtances in that Acre: 
hen take one or two of thoſe parts, and put into 


your Hopper, and obſerve whether it will hold ou 
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or ſuper-abound at the end of one or two Furrows, 
and accordingly proceed and rectify the Feeder; or 
you may judge by your own reaſon, whether it feed 


too faſt or too flow. ifs 
| Incaſe it feeds too faſt, notwithſtanding they be 


cloſe placed together, you may make that Wheel at 


the lower Axis, wherein the Line moves, to be leſs 
then the upper, then will the motion be (lower: 
And thus may you make it move as {low as you will, 
by augmenting the upper, and diminiſhing the low- 
er Wheels wherein the Line is, and make it move 
faſter by the contrary Rute. . 


In caſe you drive apace, it feeds apace; in caſe you 


drive but ſlow, it feeds bit flowly ; here is no error. 
When you come to any turning at the Lands-end, 
by lifting up the hindermoſt part of the Inſtrument, 
that thoſe Wheels touch not the ground, the feeding 
of the Corn immediately ceaſeth until you ſet it 
down again. oh 

Allo all the Corn you ſow lies at one. certain 
depth, none too deep, nor any too ſhallow. 

You may place a {mall kind of Harrow to fallow, 
but the beſt way is to have on each fide each Furrow, 
a piece of Wood, a little broad at the end, ſet aſlope 
to force the Earth rounding on the Corn; this may 
well be placed and fitted to the bottom of this In- 
ſtrument, juſt behind the Share and feeding-Pipe. 


By this Method of Sowing, any ſort of Grain or 


Pulſe may be ſaved the one half, and in ſame places 
more, which by the other way is either buried fo 


allow, that the Cold in the Winter, or Drought 


asa Prey to the Fowls of the Air: Mach alſo there- 


of falls in cluſters, twenty or thirty Grains where 
one or two might ſuffice, which are common In- 
conveniencies, and uſually happening to the vulgar 
way of ſowing Corn, the greater hal 


by far is loſt, 


which in all probability may be ſaved by the uſe of 
this very Inſtrument, which will-doubly requite the 
extraordinary charge 12 trouble thereof; for here 
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yy under Clots, that it cannot come up, or elſe is 
ſo 
in the Summer killeth it, or elſe lies on the Surface 
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is no Corn ſowed under Clots, but in Rows, as the 
Earth Is ſtirred and moved: It is all at one certain 
depth, and at one certain diſtance; and equally cos 
vered, below the injury of Froſt, and Heat, and Ra- 
pine of Birds. Alſo by this way the Corn may be 
ſown in the very middle or convenient depth of the 
_ Mould, that it may have the ſtrength of the Land 
both below and above the Root, which in the other 
more uſual way, the Cyrn falls to the bottom of the 
Furrow on the Gravel, Clay, or ſuch like hard 
Ground, that it ſeldom thrives ſo well as what hap- 
pens to be in the midſt. This way alſo exceeds the 
Way of Setting Corn, where the Pins thruſt into the 
Ground, hardens and faſtens the Mould; that unleſs 
the Land be very light, it confines the Roots in too 
narrow a place, which in this way is prevented, as! 
have lately obſerved in Garden-Beans, that thoſe 
hoed in, prove better than thoſe ſet with a ſtick. 

By the uſe of this Inſtrument alſo may you cover 
your Grain or Pulſe with any rich Compoſt you 
ſhall prepare for that purpoſe, either with Pigeon- 
dung dry or fer Bore or any other Saline or Lixi- 
vial Subſtance, made diſperſable, which may drop 

after the Corn, and prove an excellent Improvement; 
For we find experimentally, that Pigeons-dung ſown 
by the hand on Wheat or Barly, mightily advanta- 
geth it by the common way of Husbandry; much 
more then might we expe& this way, where the 
Dung, or fach like ſubſtance is all in the ſame Fur- 
row with the Corn, where the other vulgar way, à 
great part thereof comes not near it. "416-40 

It may either be done by having another Hoppet, 
on the ſame Frame behind that for the Corn, where- 
in the Compoſt may be put, and made to drop ſuc- 
ceſſively after the Cern; or it may be ſown by ano- 
ther Inſtrument to foYow the former, which is the 
better way, and may both diſperſe the Soil, and co- 
ver both Soil and Seed. oh 

The Corn alſo thus ſown in Ranges, you may with 
much more conveniency go between, and either 
weed it, or hoe it, and earth it up as you er 

| 800 
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good, and at Harveſt it will eaſily repay the 
Charges. | | 
Allo the Fore-wheels being made to lock to and 
fro on either ſide, you may have an upright Iron 
pin fixed to the middle of the Axis, extended to the 
top of the Frame; and from thence a ſmall Rod of 
Iron to come to your hand, with: a crooked: neck 
juſt againſt the neck of the Hopper; by means of 
which Iron-rod. you may lock or turn the Wheels 
either way, and guide your Inſtrument, and rectify 
it, if it deviate out of its right courſe. ng 
The Hopper muſt be broad and ſhallow, that the 
Seed preſs not much harder when it is full, than 
1 it is near empty, leſt it ſow not proportio- 
nadly. e [4.2101 £ 
This Inftrament, although it may at the firſt ſeem 
myſterious and intricate to the ignorant, yet lam 
very confident it will anſwer to every particular of 
what I have written of it; and any ingenious Wheel- 
right, Joyner, or Carpenter, may eaſily make the 
ſame with very little Inſtruction, and any ordinary 
Plowman may uſe it. 27 701 #4 
If your Land be either near the Water, or Clay, 
or Sand, Rock, Gravel, Cc. it is not then conve- 
nient to ſow the Corn within the Land, becauſe it 
may not have depth for rooting: By this Inſtru- 
ment may you then by placing the Share near the 
top of the Land, only to remove as it were the 
Clots, &c, drop your Seed in rows, and by certain 
Phins, or pieces of Wood or Iron, made flat at the 
end, and a little ſloping, ſet on each fide ſuch, rows 
of Corn or Grain, the Earth may be caſt over it and 
laid in Ridges, above the ordinary level of the Land; 
which way 1 have proved to be very advantageous 
to * laid on a ſhallow Ground, and covered 
a... TTY 222 
The way of Plow-trenching Land before mention- 
ed, prepareth it for all theſe ways of Setting or Sow- 
ing of Corn, as well as digging of it. Y 
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07 ? he general Uſes | of Corn, Grain, Pulſe, 
and other 8 eeds propagated by the Plow. 


Meat is the moſt general Grain uſed here in Ex- 
gland for Bread, although it be not unfit for moſt of 
the uſes the.other Grains are fit for; As for Beer, 
the beſt Beer to keep, hath uſually a proportion of 
Wheat added to the Malt; and the Bran of Wheat, 
a little thereof boiled in our ordinary Beer, maketh 
it Mantle, or Flower in the Cup when it is poured 
out; which ſheweth with what a rich Spirit Wheat 
is endowed, that ſa much remains in the very Bran. 
Alſo Starch is made of muſty and unwholeſome 
Wheat, and of the Bran thereof, than which there 
are few things whiter The principal uſe of Barly 
is for the making of Beer, being the ſweeteſt and 
moſt pleaſant Grain for that purpoſe; it is one of 
the beſt Grains for fatting of Swine, eſpecially being 
either boiled till it be ready to break with no more 
water. than it drinks up; or ground in a Mill, and 
wet into a Paſte, or made into a Maſh, either way 
it produces moſt excellent {weet Bacon. a 
Nye, its general uſe is for Bread, either of it ſelf, 
or mixed with Wheat; it makes Bread moiſt, and 
gives it a very pleaſant taſte to moſt Appetites, I 
know no other particular uſe thereof (it being not 
univerſally propagated ) only it is reported, that it 
yields great ſtore of Spirits or Aqua-vite, 
Data, are the only Grain for a Horſe, and beſt, 
agrees with that Beaſt of any other, and in which 
the Horſe - moſt delighteth; and is a conſtant Food 
either for Bread, Cakes, or Oatmeal to the Scots, and 
. ſeveral Northern places in England, and in ſome 
parts of Wales. Oats alſo will make indifferent good 
Malt, and a little thereof in ſtrong Beer to be kept, 
is uſual. They are a Grain that Poultry alſo loye by 
He ee 
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| f:6d on, and it makes them lay ſtore of Eggs above 
| what other Grain doth. ö 
The common uſe of Pulſes are generally known, 
a5 well for Men as Beaſts; but there are ſeveral that 
| pretend to extract from them excellent Liquors, and 
| diftil very good Spirits or Aqua-vite, without 
| Maulting, as one (in a certain Trath pnbliſh'd by 
| Mr, Harilib) pretends that Rye, Oats, Peaſe, and 
| the like inferior ſort of Grains, handled as Bartey 
| until it ſprout, needing not for this work to be dry- 
| ed, but beaten and moiftned with its own Liquor, 
| 2gd ſoundly fermented, will yield a monſtrous in- 
creaſe. He alſo affirms, that out of one Buſhel of 
good Peaſe, will come of Spirits at the tealt two. 
| Gallons or more, which will be as ſtrong as the 
| ſtrongeſt Anniſeed-water uſually ſold in Eondoz : 
| This he affirms to be of the leaſt. . He afterward 
_ ſame Fra gives the particular Proceſs, which 
is thus. | 

Let Peaſe be taken and ſteeped in as much Water 
as will cover them, till they Swell and Come, and 
be ſo ordered as Barley is for Maulting; only with 
this difference, that for this work if they ſprout 
twice as much as Barley doth in Maulting, tis the 
better. The Peaſe thus ſprouted, if beaten (mall, 
which is eaſily done, they being ſo tender, put into 
a Veſſel, and ſtopt with a Bung and Rag, as uſually, 
theſe will ferment; and after two, three, or four 
Months, if diſtilled, will really perform what bg: 
fore is promiſed. OS oor: iy: 
Thus (he alſo adds) may a Spirit or Aquamite 
be made out of any green growing thing, Koots, 
Berries, Seeds, &c. which are not oily, _ _ 
. Alſo that the Spirit which is made out of Grain 
- dryed into Mault, is more pleaſant than the 
Omer.” . . | 3 4 12 8 
lt is not unlikely that Grain may afford its tincture, 
and that excellent Beer or Ale may be made thereof 
without Maulting: But theſe things require in ano- 
ther place to be Treated of; and alſo of the different 

Ways 
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ways of Fermenting Liquor, Which we refer to ano. 
ther time and place. h 

| Hempſeed is much commended for the feeding of 
Poultry and other Fowl, { that where plenty there. 
of may be had, and a good return for Fowl, the uſe 
thereof muft needs be advantageous, ordered as yon 
ſhall find hereafter ; when we Treat of Poultry. 

Flax-ſeed, or Lin-ſeed, Rape, and Cole-ſeed, are 
generally made uſe of fo the making of Oyl. . 


Of the preſervation of Corn. 


The preſervation of Corn when it is plenty and 
good, is of very great advantage to the Husband- 
man, and the Kingdom in general; for in ſcarce 
and dear years, the Husbandman hath little to (el! 
to advance his Stock, and the Buyers are uſually fur- 
niſhed with mnſty and bad Corn, from foreign parts, 
or from ſuch that were ignorant of the ways to pre: 
ſerve it. 9 

Therefore in cheap years it will be very neceſſary 
to make uſe of ſome of theſe ways for the ſtoring up 
your plenty of Corn, againſt a time of ſcarcity. 

The way of making it up in Reecks or Reeck-fta- 
vals, ſet on ſtones, that the Mice may not come at 
it, is uſual and common. 1 4 
But Corn thraſhed and clean winnowed, is apt to 
be muſty, therefore ſome adviſe, that you lay up 
your Corn in the Chaff in large Granaries made for 
that purpoſe, ſecure from the Mice; and when you 
uſe or ſell it, then to winnow it. 

Alſo it is adviſed to. mix Beans with Corn, and 
that it will preſerve it from heating and muſtineh, 
It is probable, that if the Beaus be well dried on a 
Kiln, it may ſucceed, for then will they attract all 
_ ſuperfluous moiſture unto them, which is the only | 
cauſe of the injury to the Corn; for in e Egypt where 
it is ſo dry, Corn will keep in open Granaries many 
years, as in Pharaoh's time. The Beans are ealily 
ſeparated afterwards from the Corn. 


It i 
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t is reported, that pieces of Iron, Flints, Pebbles, 
Sc. mixed with Corn, preſerves it from heating: 
Which may be true, for it is uſual to ſet a Stick an 
| end in Corn, only to give paſſage for the Air to pre- 
| vent heating. A large Granary full of ſquare wood- 
| en Pipes, full of ſmall holes, may keep long from 
| heating, though not ſo well as the Chaff, Beans, &c. 
| Alſo ſome have had two Granaries, the one over 
| the other, and filled the upper, which had a ſmall 
| hole in the bottom, that the Corn by degrees, like 
Sand in an Hour-glaſs, hath fallen into the lower; ; 
| and when it was all in the lower, they remov'd it 
| into the upper, and ſo kept it in continual motion; 
| which is a good way to preſerve it. x 
| The beſt Granaries are thoſe built of Brick with 
| Quarters of Timber wrought in the inſide, where- 
| to you may nail Boards, with which you muſt line it 
| ſo cloſe to the Brick, that there may be no ſhelter for 
| Vermin. Yon may make many Stories. one above 
| the other, let them be near the one to the other, 
| for the ſhallower the Corn lieth, the better, and is 
| the eaſier turned, which will be very neceflary to 
do ſometimes, | 
The way of preſerving Corn in Granaries, may be 
| very advantageous againſt a dear year; but if you 
| keep it too long there, it may be unprofitable, and 
is not ſo practicable here, as in the Lom- Countries. 
Firſt, Becauſe England it ſelf is as it were a Gra- 
nary for theſe Countries. when they have ſcarce an 
| there, but what they buy abroad from hence, or elſe- | 
where, and therefore. muſt have Granaries to lay up 
their Corn in when, they buy it” 
Secondly,” In caſe they ſhould not buy ( when it is 
cheap) more than they preſently uſe; in dear years 
they muſt expend a great part of their wealth abroad 
for Corn; when in England, in caſe it be ſometimes 
dearer, yet our Wealth goes not farther then to the 
Farmer, except in times of great ſcarcity, which do 
not happen above once in ten or twelve years. 
Thirdly, In times 'of War they cannot have Corn 
lo certainly Imported, as in times of Peace. S0 they 
| | are 
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are compelled to provide againſt a wet day; as Has 
bandmen uſualy term it, when on the other ſide ( let 
+ the Seas be never fo much troubled ) we have or 
Corn at home, E 

So that the principal uſe of a Granary is againſt , 
very dear year; therefore it is moſt adviſeable to 
diſpoſe of your Corn in the Granary every other year, 
and lay up'a new ſtore at a low Market, for by the 
ſhrinking of the Wheat, and the oldneſs of it, yon 
may otherwiſe ſuffer more than the gain of a dear 
year can recompence you. 


SECT. II. 
Of the preparation of the Seed. 


Ihe greateſt part of Vegetables, and more eſpe 
cially thoſe whereof we have before Treated, are 
propagated of Seed, which included in a very ſmall 
Shell, Skin, or Husk, containeth the very Quinteſ- 
| fence of the Plant that produceth it, and is as iT were, 
the Life and Spirit of the Vegetable, coagulated in 
to a ſmall compaſs. Etenim [ Natura ] e toto Plante 
mole nobiliores & maxime act ivas particulas ſegregat, 
eaſque cum pauxillo terre & aque ſimul collectas, in 
Semina velut Plante cujuſvis quintas eſſentias e ffor mat; 
interim truncus, folia, caules, & reliqua Plante nen- 
bra, principits actiuis, pene orbata, valde depauperan- 
tur, ac minoris efficacie ac virtutis exiſtunt. This 
Seed or Spirit of the Plant being caft into its proper 
Matrix or Menſtruum, in its proper time doth at- 
tract unto its ſelf its proper nouriſhment or mor 
ſture, which by its own ſtrength or power it doth 
ferment, and tranſmute that which was before ano- 
ther thing, now into its own being ſubſtance or 
nature, and thereby doth diſpand its ſelf, and in- 
'creaſe into the form and matter by Nature deſigned. 
A more Philoſophick Definition and Diſſection of the 
nature of the Seed and Vegetation, we will leave t0 
the more Learned, and content our ſelves in our fl. 
; . | tation 
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4itation with ſo much of the underſtanding thereof, 
as ſhall guide us unto the Diſcovery and Application 
of what may be this proper Menſtruum wherein each 
Seed moſt rejoyceth in, and with moſt delight at- 
tracted; for it is moſt evident, that: every Seed as 
it difers in nature from another, ſo it requires a dif- 


ferent nouriſhment. For we perceive that in the 


ame Land, one ſort of Seed will thrive where ano- 
ther will not, according to the Proverb, One Mans 
Meat is another Mans Poiſon: and that any ſort of Grain 
or Seed will in time extract and diminiſh ſuch Nu- 
triment that it moſt dehghts in. Which is the cauſe 


that our Husbandmen do find ſo great an Advantage 


and Improvement by wo N Seed, eſpecially 
from that Land which is ſo often tilled, which they 
call Hook- Land, into Land newly broken; and from 
dry, barren, and hungry Land, to rich and fat Land; 
alſo from Land inclining to the South, to Land in- 

clining to the North, & e contra; all which produce 


4 e Improvement. As Cattle that are taken out 
0 


ſhort, ſoure, and bad Paſture, and put into good 


ſweet Paſture, thrive better than ſuch that are not 


ſo exchanged. After the ſame manner it is with Trees 
removed out of bad Ground into good; all which 
are manifeſt Signs, that there is ſome particular 
thing wherein each Seed delights; which if we did 
but underſtand, we might properly apply it, and gain 

| auſe we are 
ignorant thereof, and are content ſo to remain, we 
will make uſe of ſuch Soils, Dungs, Compoſts, and 
other Preparations: and Ways of Advancement - of 
the Growth of Vegetables, as are already diſcove- 
red and made uſe' of, and ſhall here give unto the 
Reader the ſeveral Ways and Methods we ſhall find 


diſperſed in our Ruſtick Authors for the imbibition of 
the Seed, which hath been long attempted, and-ma- 


ny ways tryed z but moſt of them have fallen ſhort 
of the expectation of the Experimenters, becauſe 
they neither took the right Matter, nor obſerved 


the right manner of the Operation. As according 


to ſome Authors you are preſcribed to ſteep your 
. | x Corn 
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Corn in Dung-water, or Water wherein Cow-dung 
hath lain ſome time, which its probable may be 

ſome, though little advantage to the Corn. 
Then in one of the ſame Authors are ye commend. 
ed to an Experiment better than the former: That 
whereas before you — 2 your Corn in the Water 
which had ſucked out the ſtrength and Salt of the 
Dung, you muſt now mingle your Dung, your V. 
ter, and your Corn together, and ſtir them one 
whole hour at the leaſt; alſo in the evening ſtir them 
again for half an hour or more, let them ſtand to- 
gether all night, and the next day at ſome Tap dray 
away the Water, then mingle the Corn and Dung 
throughly well together, and after ſow the Dunz 
and Corn ſo mixed in a barren and hungry Mould, 
and you fhall have ( faith mine Author) as rich a 
Crop, as if the Ground it ſelf had been dunged be- 
fore; he giveth alſo a Probatum eft unto it. 
The ſame Sir Hugh Platt, gives you a proceſs of 
Keeping Corn out Fohannes Baptifta Porta, which he 
pretends to cauſe a wonderful encreaſe, and at leaſt 
five for one above the accuſtomed yield, which is, 
To take the Corn out of the middle of the Ear, and 
Bath it in ſweet Oyntment. made of the fat of old 
.Goats, being mixed with Bacchus and Vulcan, L which 
dur Author interprets to be Goats- dung, the older 
the better, moiſtened with Wine, or new: Muſt, or 
I rather judge Lees of Wine ] ler their ſoft and even 
laid Bed be gently warmed [which he alſo interprets 
to be the Digging of the Land; and by warming, 
its probable he means ſoyling or watering it with 
" - ſome prepared rich Liquor. ] VIE 5 
Alſo our Author there adviſes for the ſteep- 
ing of Corn in nem Ale or Wort, its own natural 
Bath; but ſeems to prefer the ſteeping there- 
of in the Water wherein the Dung of Oxen, Kane, 
and Sheep, and Pigeons-dung hath been imbibed, 
which he preſcribes to be about two parts of 
Water to one of Dung, and let them ſtand four of 
'five days, often ſtirring them together: which Wa- 
zer decanted or courſly filtered is fit for * uſe, 
Fed ; wherein 
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wherein you are to ſteep your Corn till it be glutted 
therewith 5 which you may eaſily diſcover : But be 
| (are not ro overcharge the Corn with the Liquor. 

Thus far we find how the ſteeping Corn in 


Dung-water hath been uſed and approved of, and 


that as may be preſumed from the rationality of the 
| thing, and credit of the Author, with ſome good 


| ſucceſs : But it is probable it might not always an- 


ſwer the expectation of the Experimenters, or at 
| leaſt not to 2 ſo great an Increaſe as the Au- 
| thors promiſe; neither can thoſe ways be ſo excel 
| lent as theſe we ſhall adviſe you to, being grounded 
on more rational Principles, and have been proved 
to be more effectual than the other. 
| That which containeth in it moſt of the Univerſal 
Subject or Matter of Vegetables ( whereof we dif- 
| courſed at the beginning of this Treatiſe is the fit- 
teſt for this purpoſe; of all which, Nitre or Sal 
terre is eſteemed the beſt, whereof Virgil adviſeth 
to infuſe or beſprinkle the Seed: 5 | 


| Semina vidi eguidem multos medicare ſerentes ' 
Et Nit ro pr 1 16. —-profundere | 


| This alſo is that Subject Glauber ſo highly extols, 
where he ſays, Si Agricole ſemen hoc Menſtruo hu- 
| meltatum in agrum ſpargunt, citius matureſcit, grants 
| pinguioribus, &c. If Husbandmen did ſow their Seed 
| :mbibed with this Menſtruum, it would ſooner be ripe, 
| and bear better Grain, &c. This Subject or Menſtruum 
| ke labours in ſeveral Tracts of his, to prefer above 
| ny other matter whatſoever, for all ſorts of Vege- 
| tables, either by application thereof unto the Roots, 
or by way of irrigation, or by imbibition of the Seed 
therein, as very highly conducing to Fertility and 
acceleration of Maturation; but in another Tract 
of his, being the Explication of the former, he very 
| honeſtly undeceives all ſuch that judge this Mitre or 
Subject to be common Nitre or Salt-petre, Velim au- 
em mentem intelligi meam non accipiendam eſſe Ni- 
Hum commune, hiſce minime proficium 2 9 

| itre 


2 
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Nitre being not fit for that purpoſe. The Mitre yy 
Sal terre intended by theſe and other Learned An. 
thors as apt for this work, is the fixed Salt ex. 
trated out of any Vegetable, Animal, or Miner) 
throughly calcined, as after the burning of Land in 
the common way of burn-beiting, that which cn 
ſeth ſo great Fertility is as well the fixed Salt or Alc; 
left in the Apes, as the waſte or expence that; 
of the ſterile acid Spirit which before kept that ye 
getating Salt from acting. What is it that is fer 
tile in Lime, Aſhes, Soap-aſhes, Cc. but this Nitr, 
or Sal terre, this Univerſal Subject left therein, and 
moſt eaſily ſeparated after Calcination ? 
Therefore let every Husbandman that expects þ 
large a Product or Reward, take the right matter, 
ſach that Glauber caſt on his Aſparagus, which thro, 
its fiery nature deſtroyed the Worms, or- baniſhed 
them. wholly from their ancient habitations, and by 
its vegetating and fructifying nature, made the Aſps 
ragus thrive more fully and perfectly than before 
Cc. This Salt is as eaſe to be procured as the Lee or 
Lixivium wherewith the Women uſually ſcour their 
Cloths, being extracted out of any Aſhes; either of 
J egetables, Animals, or Minerals. All the difficulty 
is, in the true proportion and ſtrength of this Lix- 
zvium or Menſtruum: For Glauber adviſes in another 
Tratt of his, by no means to add too much thered 
to the Vines, leſt they grow too rank; but in our 
way of Imbibition of Grain, we need not fear that; 
only this we muſt be cautious of, that the great and 
fiery heat thereof deſtroyeth not the Corn, for the 
higheſt Medicines taken in exceſs, prove the greateſt 
Poyſons : But let not this prove a Diſcouragement, 
for it cannot be difficult to prevent this Inconvenr 
ence, either by moderating the quality of the Mer 
ftruum, or the time of Imbibition. _ 
Next in place to this Univerſal Subject may be uſed 
ſuch Materials that contain moſt of the ſame, * 
Urine, which contains very much of that Volatie 
or Vegetating Salt, and hath been experimented to 
have advanced the growth of Corn, and to a 11 
1 | f cCelera 
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 celerated it, as you may obſerve in the 402 Experi- 
ment of the Lord Bacons Sylva. Then the Dung of 

| Sheep, Pigeons, and other Fow!, who becauſe they 
make no Urine, have their Dung enriched with a 
greater quantity of that Subject than other Creatures, 

| whence it is uſually extracted by the Vrine: Sheep 

| alſo drink but little, and feed dry, which makes their 

| Dung exceeding rich and fertile. I caſually met with 
| the following Receipt highly applanged by the OW- 
ners thereof, promiſing wonderful Productions from 
FW ) ĩͤ RS 
| -- Take a half a Buſhel of Sheeps-dung, and put it 
| upon twenty quarts of Spring-water, - ſet it on the 
| Fire till it be lake-warm, but not boyling, and ſo 
rub with your hand all the Sheeps-dung by little and 
little, (till it be diſſolved in the water) then let it 
ſtand twelve hours; after which. ſtrain the water 
through a courſe Cloth, with a hard Compreſſion, 


: this Water keep for uſe: Then take of Bay- ſalt an 
give it in luke-wärfn Water, ANN 
, and evaporate in an Earthen Veſſel over the Fire; of 
dis congealed Salt after the Waters Evaporation, 
take two good handfuls: Likewiſe do the ſame with 
4 datt · peter, diſſolve it in Water, filter the Water, 
s and evaporate it; then take of the remaining con⸗ 


gealed Salt-peter one good handful, - and let both 
theſe Salts diſſolve in the forementioned Liquor of 
Sheeps-dung, making it again Milk-warm : When 
| all the Salts are therein well diſſolved, put into that 
« prepared Liquor eight Gallons of Corn, or other 
4 Seed, and let it ſteep thefein thirty or thirty ſis 
. houts; then take it and put it into 4 Sieve, and drain 
WH the Water into another Veſſel, Which Water may 
„de uſed again in like manner: When the Water is . 
| all drained away, take the Corn or other Seed and 
1 dry it in ſome upper Loft expoſed to the Air, not to 
ne Sun, and being almoſt dry, ſcatter or ſow it in 
je balf proportion? Note, That the Sheeps-dun 

1 dregs being dryed muſt be calcined, ànd the Salt 
- thereof drawn in luke-warm Water, which being 
e filtered and wa remaining Salt * 
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is to be diſſolved with the other Salts in the Sheeps 
dung water. . A 
I have here given you this Receipt gratis, which hath 
been valued and contracted for at a hi h rate, the 
owners promiſing a very great Increaſe to ſucceed, 
The Receipt appears to be made not by ſuch as are 
experienced in Rural Affairs, for you will find it dif- 
ficult to ſtrain your Sheeps-dung-water, diſſolved in 
thoſe proportions ; for the Sheeps-dung wholly dif 
ſolves, which doth ſo thicken the Water, and con- 
vert it into a mucilage, that all goes where the Wa- 
ter goes, if rightly. done; and that which is more 
ſtrange, the Grain will not only imbibe the Wa- 
ter ſo animated, but the very ſubſtance of the 
Dung alſo, if rightly order'd; which is an argy- 
ment ſufficient of the melioration of the Grain, in- 
ſomuch that no dregs or remainder of the Sheeys- 
dung was loſt, fave. only a few undiſſolved tred- 
dles. As for the Salts, I think little good is to be 
expected from them, and therefore hold thoſe trou- 
bleſome preparations of them needleſs; only the 
Salt of the Dung muſt needs be good, becauſe it is 
that Vegetative Salt, or Univerſal Subject whereof 
we diſcourſed before, only it is far fetched, and 
dear bought; as good may be had at a far eaſier 
rate for this purpoſe. — 
Nevertheleſs common Sea. ſalt hath been much 
cried up by ſome for an Improver of the Seed, and 
an Example produced of a ſilly Swain, who paſſing 
over an arni of the Sea with his Seed corn in a Sack, 
which by miſchance at his landing fell into the Wa- 
ter; and ſo his Corn being left there till the next 
low-water, became ſomewhat brackiſh, yet ( out of 
heceſlity ) did the Man beſtow the ſame Wheat upon 
his plowed Grounds, and at the Harveſt he reaped a 
Crop of good Wheat, ſuch as in that year not any | 
of his Neighbours had the like. | 7 
Doubtleſs infuſion of the Corn or Seed in any of 
the aforeſaid Materials, is ſome advantage to it; or 
in the Lees of Wine, Ale, Beer, Perry, Cyder, « 
| | dle 
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elſe in Beef. broth, and the Brine of Powdering-tubs, 
45 is by ſome adviſed. ' - POLE Fil GE 
Alſo ſome. affirm that Corn ſpritted a little, as 
they uſe to do for Mault, and then ſown, came up 
ſpeedily, and got the predomination of the Weeds 
at firſt, and ſo kept the ſame, that there was produ- 
ced a far greater increaſe than ordinary; which is 
a ſufficient convincing Argument, that if common 
water produce ſo manifeſt - an Improvement, that 
then a better Liquor may much more. — 
Becauſe the Corn alſo will ſeem troubleſome to 
ſow being wet, it is preſcribed either to let it dry a 
day or two on a Floor, or elſe to ſift ſlackened Lime 
thereon, which is to be preferred, becauſe it pre- 
ſerves the Corn from Vermin, Smutt, Ge. 
I find alſo another compounded Liquor to have 
been commended and experimented for the ſteeping 
of Grain therein, which is this: Pour into quick 
and unſlacked Lime, as much water as ſufficeth to 
make it ſwim four Inches above the Lime, and un- 
to ten pounds of the ſaid water poured off, mix one 
und of Aqua Vita, and in that Liquor ſte D OF, - 
oak Wheat or Corn .twenty four hours; which be- 
ing dryed in the Sun, or in the Air, ſteep again in 
the ſaid Liquor twenty four hours more; and do it 
likewiſe the third time; after ward ſow them at great 
diſtances one from the other, above the diſtante of 
a Foot between each Grain, ſo one Grain will pro- 
duce thirty, thirty ſix, thirty eight, forty two, fifty 
two Ears, and thoſe very fruitfül, with a tall Stalk 
equalling the ſtature of a Man in height, ' 
This ſeems to be a moſt rational Receipt for this 
purpoſe, and on this and the like ways of Macerati- 
on or Fermentation of the Seed depends thoſe ſeve- 
ral Experiments, where the Corn dr Seed hath. yig1d- 
ed ſo prodigious an Increaſe, \as that one Grain of 
Wheat ſhould yield a hundred and fourteen Ears; 
and in them fix thouſand Grains: But in caſe. it ge 
nerally hold to be but a quarter of the number, it is 
beyond what any other way of Husbandry can per- 


form, "Uh 
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But for the imbibing or ſteeping of Corn, or any 
other Seeds in rich Wines, or Spirit of Wine, it 
will not ſucceed, thoſe things being of too hot a na- 
ture, and too ſoon excite the Vegetable Faculty. 
It is no ſmall advantage to pick or cull out the beſt 
Seed, for the Seed. that grows in the middle of the 
Ear is the beſt, and that which grows on the prin- 
cipal Stalk is the beſt, and doubtleſs yields the fai- 


reſt increaſe: This is no new Opinion, as may be 
obſerved in Virgil; | 


1 ſaw Seed pickd and culld with tedious pain, 
And yet degenerate, unleſs yearly we 
The largeſt chuſe; each thing by deſtiny 
So haſtens to grow worſe a 


Gard'ners uſually preſerve the faireſt Plants for Seed, 
and then ſele& the faireſt Seed; from whence they 
have their ſuitable and  proportionable increaſe : 
Therefore it may not be labour loſt to uſe the ſame 
method in picking of Wheat. 

Some have ſtrain'd a Wimſheet athwart a Barns 
Floor, about the middle thereof, and with a Scoop 
or Shovel caſt their Wheat againſt the upper part of 
the Sheet; by which means the heavieſt Grain have 
been caſt over, and the lighter fallen on the nether 
fide of the Sheet. Other ways may be tryed for the 
deciding the better from the worſe; but I leave 
them to the ingenious Country- man to diſcover. 
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. C H A P. . , 
Of the Manuring, Dunging, and Soiling of 
Lands. 


Hb diſcourſed of Meadows, Paſtures, and A. 
4 rable Lands, and of the great Advantages and 
Benefits that are raiſed out of them, and of the — 

5 Vera 
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veral ways of improving Meadows by drowning or 
_ and of aftures and Arable Lands by In- 
cloſure, by ſowing and propagating new Hays, Graſ- 
ſes, and the beſt ſorts of Corn, Pulſe, and other 
Seeds, and by the beſt way, of Tilling and Ordering 
the ſame: Now it will be neceſſary to fay a little 
concerning this moſt general way of Improvement 
by Manuring, Dunging, and Soiling of Land; under 
which terms we comprehend all the ſeveral ways of 
tempering, altering, renewing, or adding unto the 
Land, or applying any Subject whatſoever thereunto, 
for its Improvement and Advantage. 


8. C. F. E 
Of the burning of Lands. 


The Burning of Land, or any other operation on 
it by Fire, ſeems to be the greateſt, though not moſt 
univerſal advantage to moſt of our barren. poor and 
hungry Lands, as well dry as wet: The burning of 


the Ground ſeems to be of very ancient uſe, as ap- 
pears by Virgil: 1 | * 


- 


Ssege etiam fteriles incendire profuit agros... 


And burning of Wood and other Combuſtible Ma- 
terials on Land, is praiſed among the Americans 
for the Improvement of their Land; which is an Ar- 
__ as well of their Natural Ingenuity, as of the 
xcellency-and Advantage of the Improvement. For 
the burning of ſuch Combuſtible things on Land, 
doth very much heat the Ground, and waſtes that 
Acid ſterile Juice that hinders Fertility, and ſets 
free that fertile Principle the Sal terre which before 
tor the moſt part was bound up; alſo it leaves a good 
| quantity of that Salt on the Land mixed with the 
Aſhes, which is generally held to be the only Ad- 
vantage this way yields, though the contrary ap- 
pears; for whereſoever the Fire is made, although 
you remove the Aſhes wholly, yet will the ptice bear . 
| H z 1 
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a better Crop than where you beſtow the Aſhes, az 


© # ws 


| | | | » 
they call Ollet, which will ſet the whole on Fire: You 
may aſterwards let thoſe little hills of Aſbes lie till 
they are a little ſadned with Rain, before you ſpread 
them, or take a quiet time that the wind may not 


_ waſte your Aſhes, nor hinder their equal ſcattering} 


alſo you muſt pare.the ground under the hills ſome» 
what lower than the ſurface of the Earth, to abate 
its over-great fertility, cauſed by the Fire made there- 
en. It is allo to be obſerved, that the Land is to 1 


— 
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but ſhallow or half plowed, and not above half the 
uſual quantity of Seed ſown on an Acre, and that 
alſo late in the year: If Wheat, towards the end of” 
October, only to prevent the exceſſive rankneſs or 
| greatneſs of the Corn, by which you may judge what 
advantage Burning is to the Land, and this alſo on 
the pooreſt Plains or Heats. welt 

You muſt note, that in burning your Turf you do 
not over-burn it: That is, that you do only burn it 
| thatit will break and ſpread well; for if you burn it 
too much, or into white Aſhes, you do waſte the Ni- 
| trous Salt, Although the middle part of your Hill 
will be more burnt than the. outward, yet may you 
ſo order it, by — 1 — combuſtible matter to 
the Hill, that it ſhall not burn too faſt; for the ſlow- 
er the Fire, the better it fixes the Salt. 
| Others there are, that when they ſtub up their 
| Goſs, Broom, and ſuch- like, lay the Roots on heaps 
when they are dry, and cover them with the parings 
of the Earth between, where they raiſed the Roots, 
and ſo burn over the Land, which is alſo a very c6n*-" 
ſiderable Improvement. ORE 

In ſome places alſo it is uſual to burn the Stubble 
and other traſh A e rake together on their Lands, 
which muſt needs be very good ſo. far as may be ac⸗ 
cording to the quantity thereof, although it be not 
ſo much uſed for fertility fake; as to rid themſelves 
of the ſtuff, for they uſually burn Heaths and Turſ- 
Commons to give liberty to the Graſs, . + 4 

Sir Richard Weſton gives this for a good way, that + 
is, firſt pare off the Heath, [or Turf] then make 
the parings into little Hills: Vou may put to one 
Hill as much paring as comes off from à Rod or Pole 
of Ground W Sa 1 urg es 

The Hills being ſufficiently made and prepared, are 
to be fired and burnt into Aſhes; and unto the Aſnes 
of every Hill you muſt put a peck of unſlaked Lime; 
the Lime is to be covered over with the Aſhes; and 
ſo to ſtand till rain comes and ſlakes the Lime, after 
that mingle your Aſhes and Lime together, and ſo 
ſpread it over your Land. 
| H 4 In 
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In ſuch places where Fewel is not ſcarce, and the 
Land barren, it äs very excellent Husbandry to get 
together into ſuch Land you intend to fertilize, all 
the ſmall. Wood, Buſhes," Furze, Broom, Heath, 
Fern, Stabble, or whatever combuſtible matter you 
can procure, which in moſt places are eaſier obtai- 
ned than Dung; and in a dry time lay it in heaps 
diſperſedly about the ground, and caſt over'it the pa. 
N rings of the Land where it lies, and ſet fire to it 
and whilſt it burns (having ſeverał to help you) c 
on Turf or Earth on the moſt flaming parts, to hin- 
der that it flame not too much; the heat of which 
fires will ſo calcine the Earth under them, and the 
Earth caſt on them, beſides the aſhes of the Vegeta- 
bles, that it will yield an increaſe far exceeding the 
charge and labour beſtowed thereon: There can be 
no better uſe made of theſe combuſtible matters, 
and eſpecially of the Ham or ſtrings of Hops, which 
burnt in the Hop- garden, and the parings of the Turf 
on the fide of the Garden, or elſewhere, or any other 
Earth caſt over it as it burns, and then more Hawm 
over that, and more Earth on that, as they uſe to 
Ny, Stratum ſuper ftratum, till all be done, either 
in one or ſeveral places, will make fo excellent a 
Compoſt to be applied to the Hop-hills, that none 
ran exceed it, which I my ſelf have done: And this 
anſwers to what Glauber delivers as a great ſecret, 
and very profitable : Perticæ, - Longurii, aut pals, qui- 
bu Vites lupulorum Caules ſuſtinentur, fi igne, qua in 
extremitatem ſuam inferiorem deſunt, adurantur, &. 
- extremtats aduſta, in lignorum oleum illud immittan- 
rur, ut pinguitlinem illam imbibant, &c. duplex hoc 
pacto emolumentum afferentes; prius eft quod pertice 4 
putredine conſervata quotannis breviores non evadait, 
ſed diutius durent : Alterum quod vitium & lupulo- 
rum radices pinguedinem & alimentum ex perticarun 
extremtatibus af trahentes luxuri ante incræmentò ex- 
creſcant. © By Which it appears, that the ends of the 
Hop- poles only being burnt and imbibed in his Vege- 
F one Oil or Fixed Salt, will. not- only endure. long 


rom ratting, but alſo will yield extraordinary, non- 
„ 5 1 4 „ a | riſhment. 


derful efficacy is this ſubject, that the leaſt Grain 


thereof carrieth with it much of fertility, as the ſame 
Author faith a little before on the ſame Subject; Non 


tantum in agris præſtat, fed etiam arboribus, & viti- 
bus, adeo ut una eodem plena tonna tantum ad agrorum 
ſtercorationem conferre valeat, quantum decem fimo 
equino, aut vaccine repleta plauſtra ſolent. 


This kind of Manure either by Burning as before, 


or with the fixed Salts of any thing whatſoever, doth 


alſo. much mote inrich your Crop than any other 


Dung or Soil, for this tendeth principally unto fer- 


tility, ordinary Dung of Beaſts more unto the groſs 


ſubſtance of the Straw or Hawm, than unto Fruit or 
Seed, and alſo breeds more of Weeds than this our 
Univerſal Subject. 


There are alſo ſeveral other ſorts of Materials to 
be uſed, as Soils and Manures for the fertilizing and 
inriching of Lands: Some whereof are taken from 
the Earth, as Chatk, Marle, Clay, &c. Others from 
the Waters, as Sands, Weeds, &c. Others alſo are 


the Dungs and Excrements of living Creatures, and 
| others that are ſeveral ſorts of Vegetables themſe 
and other caſual things, as Soot, Rags, &c. Of all 


which we find theſe whereof we ſhall now treat, to 


have been found out and commended to be uſeful and 
beneficial to the Husbandman ſor the purpoſes before 
mentioned. e N 
8 EC T. I. 
Soils, and Manures taken from the Earth. 


| Whereof there are ſeveral forts; ſome of ſo hard 


and undiſſoluble a nature, that it is not fit to lay on 


Lands ſimply as it is, but after it is burned into Lime, 
becomes a very exceſlent Improver of Lands: There 


are alſo other ſorts of Chalk more unctuous and ſolu- 
ble, which being laid on Lands crude as they are, 
and let lie till the Froſts and Rain ſhatter — _ 

P6162 2:59 5089 Yiu. Jalan 
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. W þ | - 
riſhment to the Roots of the Hops; of ſuch won⸗ 


elves, 


t 
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ſolve the ſame, prove a very conſiderable advantage 
to Barren Lands; now 4.9 any of theſe Chalks 
are found, it is good to prove their natures, by lay- 
ing them on' ſome ſmall portion of Land crude as 
they are, or by burning them into Lime, if Fewel 
be plenty, or to half burn them; by which you may 


experimentally know the true effects and benefits 


that Sabject will yield. 5 
And although Chalk ſimply of it ſelf either burnt 

or unburnt, may not prove ſo advantageous as many 

have reported, yet is it of very great uſe to be mix- 


ed with Earth and the Dungs of Animals, by which 


may be made an admirable, ſure, and natural fruit- 
ſorts of Lands, and 


fal Compoſition for almoſt any 
raiſeth Corn in abundance. n 
 Liming of Land is of moſt excellent uſe, many bar- 
ren parts of this Nation being thereby reduced into 


ſo fertile a condition for bearing moſt ſorts of Grain, 
that upon Land not worth above one or two Shil- 


lings an Acre well husbanded with Lime hath been 


raiſed as good Wheat, Barley, white and gray Peaſe as 


England yields. Engliſh Tmprover, —_— 
Alſo that by the ſame means from a Ling, Heath, 


or Common, naturally barren and little worth, hath 


been raifed moſt noble Corn, worth, five or ſix 
Pounds an Acre, by the fon nth: 


He alſo affirms that ſome Men have had and recei- . 


ved ſo much profit upon their Lands by once Liming, 
as hath paid the parchaſe 'of their Lands, and that 
himſelf had great advance thereby, yet lived twen- 
ty Miles from Lime, and fetched the ſame by Wag: 
gon ſo far, to lay it on his Lands. TNT. 2 
One Author faith twelve or fourteen Quarters will 
Lime an Acre; another faith one hundred and ſixty 


Buſhels: The difference of the Land may require a 


+ 


different proportion. 1 


The moſt natural Land for Lime is the light and 


ſandy, the next mixt and gravelly; wet and cold 
gravel not good; cold clay the worſt of all. 

Alſo a mixture of Lime, Earth, and Dung toge- 
her, is a very excellent Compoſt for Land. 24h 
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Marle, is a very excellent thing, commended of 
all that either write or practice any thing in Hus- 
bandry: There are ſeveral kinds of it, ſome fony,” 
ſome ſoft, white, gray, ruſſet, yellow, blew, black, 
and ſome 1 t 38 n W 
Land exceedingly; and very heavy it is, and will go 
downwards, 5 not ſo much as Lime doth. The 
goodneſs or badneſs thereof is not known ſo. much 
by the Colour, as 17 the Purity and Uncompound- 
edneſs of it; for if it will break into bits like a 
Die, or ſmooth like Lead-Oar, without any Compo- 
ſition of Sand or Gravel; or if it will ſlake like Slate- 
ſtones, and lake or ſhatter after a ſhower of Rain, 
or being expoſed to the Sun or Air, and ſhortly af- 
ter turn to duſt when it's thoroughly dry again, and 
not congeal like tough Clay, queſtion not the fruit- 
fulneſs of it, notwithſtanding the difference of co- 
lours, which are no certain ſigns of the ggadneſs; of: 
the Marle. As for the Slipperineſs, Viſcouſueſs, Fat- 
tineſs, or Oylineſs thereof, although it be commonly 
eſteemed a Fen of good Marle, yet the. beſt. Authors. 
affirm the contrary, viz. That there is. very good 
Marle which, is not fo, but lieth in the Mine pure, 
dry and ſhort, yet nevertheleſs if you, water it, you 
ſhall find it ſlippery. But the beſt and trueſt Rule to 
know the cichieſs and profit of your Marle, is to 
try a Load or two on your Lands in ſeveral places, 
and in different propor tions 0 

They uſually lay the ſame on ſmalt heaps, and diſ- 
perſe it over the whole Field; as they do their Dungy; 
and this Marle wilt keep the Land Whereon it is laid; 
in ſome places ten or fifteen, , and in ſome places 
thirty years in heart: It is moſt profitable in- dry, 
light and barren Lands, ſuch as is moſt. kind and na- 
tural for Rye, as is evident by Mr. Bhehs Experi- 
ment in his Chapter of Marle, It alſo affotdeth hot 
its vertue or ſtrength, the firſt year, ſo much as in 
1 Je ir 75 a berge eat n | 
and Advantage on high, ſandy, gravelly,g-or--mixetd. 
Lands, though never ſo barren, ſions Clay-ground 
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is unſuitable to it; yet if it can be laid dry, Mar}; 
may be profitable on that alſo. 

It is very neceſſary in Marling Lands to find out 
the true proportion; how much on every Acre, that 
you add not too much nor too little (in medio. virtu. 
It's better to err by laying on too little than too 
much, becauſe you may add more at pleaſure, byt 
you cannot take away; the ſureſt way is to try ſome 
ſmall quantities firſt, and proceed as your Expe- 
riments encourage. It hath been alſo. experimen- 
tally obſerved, that you are to lay your Marle in 
the beginning of Winter on hard and binding 
Grounds. And on the contrary, you are to lay it 
in the Spring on light, ſandy, dry, and .gravelly 
Lands, but it's good to try both, it's held to be the 
beſt to lay it abroad in the beginning of Winter, 
that the Froſts may make the ſame moulder into 
ſmall pieces, and ſo. become apt for Solution, which 
is done by the. Rains that more plentifully fall in 
the Winter. 

You ſhall obſerve ( faith Markbam ) that if you 
cannot get any perfect and rich Marle, if then you 

can get of that Earth which is called Fullers-Earth, 

and where the one is not, commonly the other 
is, then you may uſe it in, the ſame manner as you 
ſhould do Marle, and it is found to be very near 4s 
profitable. „ 
Mr. Bernard Paliſly (that French Author cited ſo 
often by Sir Hugh Platt) commends the ſame; | 
hone not known it at any time praiſed in England 
for the bettering of any ground, ( faith Sir Hugh 
Platt) but by all preſumption the ſame muſt of ne- 
ceſſity be very rich, becauſe it is full of that Vege- 
tative Salt, which appears in theſe ſcouring effetts 
for the which it is divers ways had in uſe amongſt us. 


Clay is by many commended to be a conſiderable 


Improvement to ſome ſorts of light and ſandy Ground, 
as Sir Hugh Platt gives the relation of a certain Per- 
ſon that aſſured it to be the moſt true, that the m 

Clay which he digged up out of St. George's Fields 
being laid upon his Paſture-gtounJ which he * 
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held by Leaſe, did exceedingly enrich the ſame, in- 
ſomuch as he did never regard to ſeek after any other 
il. TD ; 
10 Mr. Gabriel Platt relates that he knew light 
| andy ground which was good for little or no- 
| thing, cured by laying thereon a great quantity of 
| iff Clay-ground which converted it to good tem- 
| perament, whereby it became fruitful, and not ſyb- 
ect to fail upon every light occaſion as it did before, 
| fat would abide variety of Weather, according to 
| the nature of Hafel- ground: And this Improvement 
| Oe he) is of no little value, for there is a great 
| difference betwixt Land that is ſubje& to fail once 
| in two of three years, and Land thus improved that 
| will not fail once in two or three and twenty years 
| through the diſtemperature of the weather. 
Mr. Bernard alſo affirms, that all Marle is a 
kind of Clayground, and it ſhould ſeem to differ on- 
ly in digeſtion from Marle. | 
It is good to try it on ſeyeral grounds both Arable 
and Paſture, and for ſeveral Grains at ſeveral times 
in the year, and in ſeveral proportions, by this means 
you may find out the true value and effect of this, 
and by the ſame Method of all other Subterranean 
| Soy! or Manure, and thereby raiſe unto your ſelf a 
conſiderable Advantage. g | 
By the ſame Rule, and for the ſame Reaſon that 
| Clayadvanceth the benefit of light and fandy 2898 
may Sand be an Inrichment and Improvement to col 
| * ey as Mr. Gabriel Platt teſtifieth that he 
bath known Hf Clay Grounds that would ſeldom be 
| fruitful unleſs the ſeaſon of the Year proved very pro- 
| ſperons, to have been cored by laying therenpon a 
F great quantity of light Sandy Ground, which after- 
| wards was converted to a good Temperament, like 
do the ſort of Ground commonly called Haſel Ground, 
which ſeldom or never faileth to be fruitful. 5 
| The beft Sand for fertility is that which is waſhed 
| from the Hills or other Sandy 2 by the violence 
Jol Rain; other Sands that are digged, have little fer- 


| 


* ty in them, only by way of contracting = 2 


— 
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' Ground they oy cet much, as Columella ſaith} 
that his Grandfather uſed to carry Sand on Clay, and 


on the contrary to bring Clay on Sandy Grounds, ang 
with good ſucceſs, | 


Sand alfo is of great uſe to be mixed with Soil, 


Mr. Blyth adviſeth ; for the ſpeedy railing of grext 
quantities of Soil in the Winter by the ſhee 
when foaling is generally neglected; and that i; 
* making a large Sheep-houſe for the honſing of 
Sheep in Winter, which may be Sheep: cridbe 
round about and in the middle too, to fother them 
therein : you may bring herein once or twice a Week 
ſeveral Loads of Sand either ont of the Streets or 
Ways, or from a Sand. pit, and lay it three or four 
Inches thick, and ſo continue once or twiee a Wee 
as long as you pleaſe; and what with the heat an 
warmth of their Bodies, and the fatneſs of their Dung 
and Urine, the Sand will turn to excellent rich Soil 
and go very far upon Land, and be more ſerviceable 
than you can conceive. | | + 
There are ſeveral forts of Earth that are of ſingular 
uſe for the bettering of Land, as all Earth of a Saltih 


nature is fruitful ; eſpecially all ſuch Earth as lies dy 


covered with Hovels or Houſes, of which you make 
Salt-petre, is rich for Land, and ſo are old Floors 
under any Buildings. 3 

Mr. Platt affirms that he hath known many hun- 
dred Loads of Earth ſold for twelve pence a Load be- 
ing diggec out of a Meadow near to Hampton. Court, 
which were carried three or four Miles to the higher 
Grounds, and fertilized thoſe Grounds wonderfully, 
and recompenſed the labour and charges very well; 
which Earth being laid ypon Arable Land within 2 
Furlong, of the ſame Method did more hurt than 
good; which ſheweth that the Earth muſt be of adit 
ferent nature from the Land whereon it is laid. 

Alſo any ſort of Earth may be made uſe of fot 
the foaling of Sheep thereon under a Covert, alter 
the Flanders manner, as before is {aid of Sand. 

All forts of Earth are very uſeful to intermix with 
Lime, Dung of Beaſts, Fowl, or any other fatty w 
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{tance being laid, fratum ſuper ſtratum, in pits or 
on heaps to putrify together, as well to moderate 
the quality, as to increaſe the quantity of your Soil. 

Street-dirt in Towns and Villages is an excellent 
Improver of ſeveral ſort of Land, eſpecially the light 


WY of why © 
Soils taken um the Sea or Water. 


The richeſt of all Sands is what comes from the 
Sea-coafts, and the Creeks thereof, and all Lands bor-. 
dering on the Sea may be improved by them; it is 
the uſual practiſe in the Weſtern parts of England, 
for the People to their great charge in carriage, to 
convey the Saltiſh Sands unto their barren Grounds, 
whereof ſome of them do lie five Miles diſtance from 
the Sea, and yet they find the ſame exceeding profita- 
ble, for that there Inheritance is thereby enriched for- 
many years together, the greateſt Virtue conſiſting 
in the Saltiſhneſs thereof, | 2 bs 

Others ſay the Richneſs of the Sands is from the 
fat or filth the Sea doth gather-in by Land - floods, and 
what the Tide fetches daily from the Shores, and- 
from Fiſh, and from other matters that putrify in. 
the Sea, all which the Waters caſts on Shoar, and 
purgeth forth of it ſelf, and leaves in the Sands, 
While it ſelf is clear and pure. | = 
The Sands of Freſb Rivers challenge alſo a place 
in our Improvements, being laid on Land proper 
for the ſame, but more eſpecially if it be mixed with 
any other matter, as molt uſually it is, where it is 
caſt on ſhelves at the falls of ſome Land-waters de- 


* # 


ending from Hills or High-ways. 

In Devonſpire and Cornwal, and many other parts, 
they make a very great Improvement of the Sea- 
Weeds for the Soiling and Manuring of their Land, 


and that to a very great advantage. 
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All manner of Sea Owſe, Owſie-mud, or Sea. weed, 
or any ſach-like, growing either in the Sea or freſh 
Rivers, whereof there is a very great quantity loſt 
_ ere, are very good for the bettering of 

In Cornwal there is alſo a Weed called Ore- weed, 
whereof ſome grows nden Rocks under high Wa- 
ter- marks, and ſomiè is broken from the bottom of 
the Sea by rough weather, and caſt upon the next 
Shoar by the Wind and Flood, wherewith they xom- 
. w ˙ 


Of Saail-Cod, or Snag-greet. 


It lieth frequently in deep Rivers, it is from a Mud 
or Sludge, it is very ſoft, full of Eyes and wrinkles, | 
and little ſhells, is very rich; ſome they ſell for one 
ſhilling two pence the Load, another ſort they {ell 
for two ſhilling four pence the Load at the ary 
| fide, which Men fetch twenty Miles an end, for the 
Inriching of their Land for Corn and Graſs, one 
Load going as far as three Load of the beſt Horſe or 
Cow-dung that can be had: It hath in it many Snails 
and Shells, which as is conceived occaſioneth the Fat- 
neſs of it. „F505 

F am very credibly inform'd, that an ingenious 
Gentleman living near the Sex-lide, laid on his Lands 
great quantities of Oyſter-ſhells, which made his 
Neighbours laugh at him, (as uſually they do at any 
thing out of their own clowniſh road- or cuſtom of 
fed rt ) for the firſt and fecond years they ſigni: 
ed 


. 


ed little; but afterwards they being ſo long expo- 
to the Os; and mixed with the moiſt Earth, 
they exceedingly inriched his Lands for many years 
after: Which * alſo with reaſon; the Shells of 
all ſuch Fiſh being only Salt congealed into ſuch a 
form, which when it is diſſolyed, of neceſſity muſt 
prove fertile. 7; Bs. AT as [ , 74 CC 7 
There is in moſt Rivers a very good rich Mud of 
great fruitfulneſs, and unexpected advantage; it coſis 
nothing but labour in getting, it hath in it enn 
| ets orth 
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worth and virtne, being the Soil of the Paſtures and 
fields, Commons, Roads, Ways, Streets, and Back- 
ſides, all waſhed down by the Flood, and ſettling in 
{uch places where it meets with reſt. | 
There is likewiſe very great fertility in the reſi- 
dence of all Channels, Ponds, Pools, Lakes, and Dit- 
ches, where any ſtore of Waters do repoſe them- 
ſelves, but eſpecially where any ſtore of Rain-water 
hath a long time ſettled. VVT 
In Foreign parts where E are plenty, they prove 
an excellent Manure for Land; in ſome places here 
in England there are plenty of ſome forts of Fißh, 
and at ſome ſeaſons not capable of being kept for a 
Market, it were better to make uſe of them for our 
Advantage than not; I preſume they are of the beſt 
Soils or Manures, but herein I ſubmit to Experi- 
ence. „ 5 
Doubtleſs there is not any thing that proceeds from 
the Sea, or other Waters, whether it be Fiſh or the 
Garbidge of Fiſh, Vegetables, Shells, Sands, or Mud 
or any ſuch like diſſolving matter, but muſt be of 
very great Advantage to the Husbandman, if duly 
and judiciouſly applied. eo nd 


SECT. IV. 
Of Dungs or Excrementitious Souls. | 


Horſe-Dung is the moſt common of any Dung what- 
ſoever, by reaſon that Horſes are moſt kept in Sta- 
bles, and their Soil preſerved, yielding a conſidera- 
ble price in moſt places; the higher the Horſes are 
ted, the þetter is the Dung by far: It is the only 
Dung in uſe, whilſt it is new, for hot Beds and other 

uies for the Gardiner. rr. 
Next unto the Horſe-dung is Cow-dung, whereof 
by reaſon of its eaſy ſolution, hath been made the 
Water wherein Grain hath been ſteeped, and hath 
deceived many a plain N — 354 uo 
a 8 3 i .- . there 
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there is not that richneſs nor virtue therein as many 
judge for that purpoſe. 

But this together with Horſe-dung, or other Dung, 
is of very great advantage to Land if it be kept till 
it be old, and not laid abroad expoſed to the Sun 
and Wind, as is the practiſe of ſeveral ignorant Hugs 
bands, letting of it lie fpread on their Field Lands, 
three or four of the Summer-Months together, till 
the Sun and Air hath exhauſted all the vertue there- 
of; which if it be laid on heaps with Earth mixed 
therewith, and ſo let lie till it be rotten, it will be 
the ſooner brought to a convenient temper, and on 
Paſture, Grounds brings a ſweeter Graſs, and goes 
much farther than the common way, and ſpread be- 
fore the Plow, produces excellent Corn : It is alſo 
to be uſed with judgment; for ordinary Dung uſed 
the common way, in ſome years doth hurt, and ſome: 
times makes Weeds and trumpery to grow, which 
ordered as before, is not ſo apt for ſuch inconvenien- 
cies, Of all Beaſts, Sheep yield the beſt Dung, and 
therefore is moſt to be eſteemed; it is a very high 
Improvement to the common Field-Lands, where 
there is a good flock duly foaled on them, eſpecially 
where it is turned in with the Plow ſoon after the 
Fold; the only way to improve your Sheeps-dung to 
the higheſt advantage, is to fold them in a covered 
Fold with intermixture of Earth, Sand, Cc. as be- 
fore, and by this means we make our Sheep inrich 
moſt of our, barren Lands. 
 Sheeps-Dung is very excellent being diſſolved whol- 
ly (as it will be if well ſqueezed) to ſteep Grain 
therein, for the Grain doth very eagerly imbibe the 
whole quantity of the Dang into it ſelf, except only 
here and there a treddle undiffolved, and proves 4 
great Improvement if rightly ordered. 

Great quantities of this Dung might be obtained, 
if poor Women and Children were imployed to pick 
up the fame on the Road-ways, and burning tops of 

ills, where it ſeldom doth any good, but would 
prove much more advantageous than the coſt or trou- 

le, by far. | | Thi 
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This hath in former Ages been eſteemed the worſt 
of Dungs, very hurtful to Corn, a Breeder of Thi- 
ſtles, and other noiſome Weeds. 
But our late Husbands ( whoſe Experience I ra- 
ther credit than an old vain Tradition) fay tis very 
rich for Corn or Graſs, or any Land; nay, of ſach 
account to many ingenious Husbands, that they prefer 
it before any ordinary Manure whatſoever, therefore 
they make their Hog-yards moſt compleat, with an 
high Pale, paved well with Pebble or Gravel in the 
bottom, &c. they caſt into this Yard their Corniſh 
Muskings, and all Garbidge, and all Leaves, Roots, 
Fruits, and Plants out of Gardens, Courts and Yards, 
and great ſtore of Straw, Fern, or Weeds, for the 
Swine to make Dung withal; ſome Hog-yards will 
yield you forty, ſome ſixty, ſome eighty Load of ex- 
cellent Manure of ten or twelve Swine. 
It's moſt likely that this Manure ſo made by theſe 
large additions, is more natural and kindly to Land 
than the bare Swines-dung it ſelf ; and. muſt of ne- 
ceſſity prove a very high advantage, conſidering the 
deſpicable vile ſtate of this Beaſt, RE 
ands that are hot and burning, may be allayed 
with this Dung, being eſteemed the coldeſt of Dungs; 
and it is the beſt of Dungs to prevent or cure the 
Canker in Trees, but ought to be covered with the 
Earth, leſt it produceth too great a plenty of Weeds, 
Some good Daries will make the Soil of their Hog- 
yard produce them twenty or thirty pounds worth 
of profit in a year, LS 


Of the Dung of FOW LS. 


This challengeth the Priority not only of the 
Dung-Fowl, but of all other Creatures whatſoever. 

| Pigeons or Hens-dung is incomparable, one Load 
is worth ten Load of other Dung, and therefore its 
uſually ſown on Wheat (or Barley) that lieth afar 
off, and not eaſily to be helped; it is extraordinary 
likewiſe on a Hop-garden. 25 1 
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A Load of Pigeons-dung is more worth than twen- 
ty Shillings in many parts; a very excellent Soil for 
a cold moiit-natured Land 

I have cauſed it to be ſown by hand after the Grain 
ãs ſown, and in the ſame manner, and then harroy. 
ed in with the Grain, and received a very great in- 
creaſe on poor Land. 

I have known (faith Platt) a Load of Pigeons 

dung fetched fixteen Miles, and a Load of Coals giy- 
en for it; which in the Soil where it was fetched 
would have done more hurt than good for the Ma. 
nuring of Land, yet where it was carryed, it did as 
much good for the fertilizing of Land as double the 
charges: In the one Soil it cured the barrenneſs, and 
in the other it poyſoned the fertility. 
This Dung is of leſs eſteem, becauſe it is not ob- 
tained at fo eaſy a rate; and where it is, its general- 
1y little ſet by, becauſe our Fore-fathers did not 
make any great matter of it, and becauſe they un- 
derſtand not the ſtrength and power of it; for when 
they take it out of the houſes its of a very hot nature, 
and muſt needs injure ſome things, if laid thereon: 
Bat if it be mixed well with common -Earth, Sand, 
or ſuch-like, and let lie till it rot well together, you 
will find it a very rich Manure, and of value to an- 
{wer a great part of your Poultreys expence. 

I have known a Quince-Tree whereon Poultry 
always perched, that by reaſon of the Rain waſhing 
to its Roots the ſalt and fatneſs of the Dung, did 
bear yeatly an incredible number of very excellent 
Quinees;:” 

This hath been held by the Antients to be moſt 
hurtful and unprofitable to any Grounds. They ſay 
that to good Graſs they are a great Enemy, for 

their Dang and treading will putrify it, and make 
it worſe than barren. 4% 

[ have it from a credible hand, that Gooſe-dung 1s 
very advantageous to Corn, it being diſcovered by 
| flock of Geeſe daily paſſing a croſs à Field of 

Wheat, making as it were a Lane over the ſame in 
tae Winter-time, and had nibbled the Wheat yo 
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from the Ground, and dunged it where they went; 
in which paſſage the next year proved to be very no- 
ble Wheat, far exceeding any other part of the 
Tie ld. 3 

Like unto that I have heard, that a flock of Wild- 
geeſe had pitched upon a parcel of green Wheat, and 
had eaten it up clean, and fat thereon, and dunged 
it ſeveral Nights, that the Owner deſpaired of hav- 
ing any Crop that year, but the contrary happened; 
for he had a far richer Stock of Wheat there than 
any of his Neighbours had in the Land adjoyning, to 
the admiration of all. | | | 1 

Which demonſtrateth that this Dung is of a very 
hot and fiery nature, which occaſioneth that barren- 
neſs falſly ſuggeſted to be in it; and being laid abroad 
thin in the Winter- time, proves a very rich Manure, 
and therefore to be eſteemed of; and being mixed 
with cooling Earths, and let putrify ſome time, may 
prove very much to your benefit: Therefore neglect 
it not, but make ſeveral trials, the Advantage will be 
your own, The ſame may be ſaid of any other Wa- 
ter-fowl. | : 

Although that Urines are eſteemed to be of a de- 
ſtructive and mortifying nature to Vegetables, as 
Glauber affirms,. by reaſon of its Salarmoniacal and 
burning Spirit that is therein, as is, evident to our 
Senſes upon the caſting of new Urine on Nettles or 
other Vegetables, it ſoon deſtroyeth them: But it is: 
with this, as with many other moiſt things ſubject 
to putrefaction, time will digeſt it, and alter the na- 
ture and property thereof, as it doth Wine or Beer 
into Vinegar, ſo it will of this fiery matter 1 | 
an excellent Soil, as many. have experienced. 

Mr. Hartlib teſtifieth, that in Holland they as care- 
fully preſerve the Cows Urine as the Dung to enrich 
the Land. Columella in his Book of Husbandry faith, 
that old Urine is excellent for the Roots of Trees. 

Iknew a Woman (faith Hartlib) who lived five 
Miles South of Canterbury, who faved in a Pale all 
her Urine ; and when the Pail wag full, ſprinkled it 
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on her Meadow, which cauſed the Graſs at firſt to 
look yellow, but after a little time it grew wonder- 


fully. | 

| "Lats alſo faith, that Mans Urine is of great 
2 and will fatten Land more than you are aware 
of, and it were not ill Husbandry to take all oppor. 


tunities to preſerve it for Land, and fo of all other, 


Urines after the Dutch manner. 
Humane Ordure ought not here to be omitted as 


a rich Soil, if the Husbandman would be ſo careful 


as to place his Houſe of Office, that he may once in 
two or three days add ſome mixture of Earth, Straw, 
Stubble, or ſuch-like, to reduce it into a neceſſary 
Jubſtance portable into his Lands or Grounds re- 
mote from his Dwelling, where after it hath lain 
ſome convenient time in a heap to putrify together, 
and then thinly diſperſed, proves an unexpected Ad- 


3E C T. V. 
U ſeveral other Soils or Manures. 

Aſuhes contain in them very much of a rich and 
ertile Salt, as before we noted, and therefore not 


ſo much to be ſlighted and neglected as they are, 
they of what Kind or nature ſoever. 


Effetos Cinerem immundum jact are per agros. 


The Wood-aſhesare the beſt, and very uſeful; yet 


after they have been uſed in the Bucking of Cloaths, 


they are worth little, unleſs it be in cold aud moiſt 
Land, where I have known them alſo to avail much. 
.- Sea-coal aſhes with Horſe-dung make an excellent 
Canpoit for divers nſes. . oo. - 
Turf and Peat-aſhes muſt needs be very rich, be- 


# 


ing much after the fame manner as the 1 3 
an 
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Land, which moſt know to be a very great Improve- 
ment, and whereof we have already treated. box 

Aſhes are a great curer of Moſs and Ruſhes in 
moſt Grounds. } 3 i 

The Aſhes of any ſort of Vegetables are very pro- 
fitable, as divers places in England can teſtify by ex- 
perience, who conſume their Fern, Stubble, Straw, 
Heath, Furze, Sedge, Bean-ſtalks, and the very Sward 
ind Swarth of their Ground to Aſhes; and theſe gc- 
cording to the ſtore of Salt which their Aſhes do 
contain, do either for a longer or ſhorter time en- 
rich their barren Grounds. 1 

Mr. Platt highly commends Soap-aſhes, after the 
Soap-boilers have made what uſe of them they pleaſe, 
to be a very great enriching to Land; and gives you. 
an inſtance of a Stalk and Ear of Barley of an Ell and 
three Inches in length, that grew on barren Land 
enriched with Soap-aſhes; he alſo faith he found the 
like ſucceſs in Paſture Ground. = 

In Lombardy they eſteem them much above other 
Dung, "M8 1 

It's beſt to lay them either on Corn, or Paſture, 
or Meadow in the beginning of Winter, that the 
ſhowers may the eaſier diſſolve them. 1 

Soot, alſo is affirmed by ſome to be very good, eſpe- 
cially that which is made of Wool. It's moſt be- 
neficial to Trees or Plants that either grow in, the 


ſhade, or to cold and. moiſt Grounds. . _ 
Common Salt may prove advantageous.ifuſed with 
moderation and diſcretion, as well to Saltiſh Sands, 
Muds, Earths, &c. Some commend very much .the 
(weeping of a Ship of Salt, or droſſy Salt and Brine. 
It is of ſingular uſe, as daily Experience teſtifies, 
being diſſolved, and Seed-corn ſteeped therein, to 
prevent the Smut, and add fertility, as we noted be- 
fore in the preparation of the Seed. De Ad: 
There is alſo a relation of one that ſowed a Buſhel 
of Salt long before on a ſmall patch of barren Ground 
at Clapham, which to that day remained more freſh 
and green, and full of Swarth, than all the reſt of 
the Field about it: This, though not a beneficiat Ex- 
| = os periment, 
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periment, by reaſon of the price of Salt, yet is a plain 
demonſtration of the Fertility that is in Salts, and 
gives us encouragement to make uſe of the Brines of 
Salt-pits, or ſuch-like, now in much eſteem. _ 
la Rags of all ſorts there is good virtue; they are 
carried far, and laid upon Land, and have them in x 
warming improving temper; one good Load will 
go as far as a dozen or more of the beſt Cow-dung, 

Divers alſo have found ſingular profit in the Hair 
that is gotten from the Hides of Beaſts, being thinl) 
laid upon the Ground, and ſuffered to putrify. 

Alſo courſe Wool nippings, and Tarry Pitch marks, 
may be reckoned into the number, having great vir- 
tue in them. 3 | 
_ * Malt-duſt is commended for an enricher of bar- 
ren Land; but becauſe great quantities are not to be 
had thereof, it is beſt to be uſed in Gardens, where 
You, will find it to be of ſingular uſe ; only it is apt 
f 

All forts of Fern, Straw, Brake, Stubble, Ruſhes, 
. Thiſtles, Leaves of Trees, or any manner of Vege— 
table traſh Whatever, either caſt into the Yards 
among the Cattle or Swine, or caſt into Pools or 
places to rot in, or mixed with other Soils, help 
very much, and make very good Compoſt. .-  _ 
It is not unlikely that the corrupt Palp or Chaff 
of any Fruit laid about the Roots of any Trees of 
the ſame kind, ſhould advance their Growth and 
Bearing, becauſe it more eaſily 1 them with a 

ſimilar, Juice yet remaining in the Pulp or Chaff, 

Which the Fruits or Seeds out of which it was made, 
had by their Branches and Roots attracted, The Lees 
of Wine, and the Grounds or Settlings of Beer, Ale, 
Cc. are of the like nature, but more excellent. 

All Marrow-bones, Fiſh-bones, Horn, or ſhavings 
of Horn, or Liquors wherein Fleſh or Fiſh have lain, 
Or. any: other thing whatſoever, that hath any oily- 

neſs or fatneſs in it, is uſeful in Husbanding Lands. 
lt were not much labour to try whether the Bones 
of. Horſes or other Beaſts, whereof there are great 
quantities at ſome Dog-kennels, being burat in heapy, 
** | WI 
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with ſome ſmall addition of Fewel, would be of 
good effect to be laid on Lands. | | | Ss 

There is in all Bark a very rich Salt, but in the | 
Oaken Bark the moſt, which is made uſe of princi- 
pally by Tanners; but Barks or Rinds of Trees not 
of ſo high a value, being broken into ſmall pieces, 
muſt of neceſſity enrich either Corn or Paſture- | 
Ground being laid thereon : It myſt needs be mach nn 
richer than the Mould or Earth uſually found in the ; 
Bodies of old, large, and hollow Willow-trees, that 
are putrified within, which is eſteemed to be ſo rich 
and effectual. V ; | 

Amongſt the Cole-Mines they uſually dig a kind of ; 
Blew or Black Clay, that lies near the Coal, and is as | 
it were an unripe Coal, which the Countrymen com- 
monly call Urry, which they lay on their Paſtures * 

# with wonderful Succeſs, and is very proper for 
warm Lands. 8415 4 So 3 

Blood is very good for all ſorts of Land, eſpecially 
for Fruit, having in it ſelf all the principles of Fer- 
tility in the greateſt plenty, and moſt equal pro- 

ortion. VVT | 

Saw-duſt being rotted, or any rotten Wood what- 
ſoever mixt with Earth, makes heavy Land light, 
and fertilizes it exceedingly. os 

There are {ome ſorts of Land that are in them- 
ſelves rich, but their riches are bound up by the 
ſtubbornneſs of their Claiey ſurfaces, for which La- 
hour ſeems to be the beſt Soil. | 


And who athwart the Furrows plows the Plain, 
Then breaks the Clods obliquely ver again, 
Turning his Team, and by Eternal Joi 
T* obedience brings a diſobedient Soil. Virgil. 


For a good fat Clay expoſed to the Sun and Air, 
will diſſolve like Marle into a more Eartfly Sub- 
ſtance, and without any Manure, or other Culture 
than Labour, will produce a plentiful Crop. 

There are other ſorts of Land that lie remote 
irom any Dung or Soil, or at leaſt difficult to be 
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conveyed unto it, that may be much amended 
Labour, that is, by often Plowing and Turning of 
them; as is evident, that Earth often digged and 


| $kreen'd in a Garden, produces the beft Tillage, 


which is alſo the principal reaſon that Digging or 
Plow-trenching of Land, makes it more fruitfy 
than the ordinary way of Plowing: | 

All the Dungs and Soils before-mentioned are im- 
proveable by mixing and digeſting them one with 
the other. I know it is a common way in moſt pla. 
ces, to lay. Dung in heaps till it rots, and then ſpread 
it on the Land, which is much better then to ſpread 
it whilſt it is new; but the way that is moſt prof 
table to the Husbandman, is to wake near his Houſe 
. or Barns, a large pit in length and breadth according 
to his ſtock of Soil he is capable to make, and ſo pre- 
| pare it at the bottom with Stone, Chalk or Clay, 
that it may detain Water or the moiſture of the 
Dung, and ſo ſcituated, that the Sinks, Gutters and 
Drips of his Houſe and- Barns or other water may 
run into it. Into this Pit let him caft his Water, 
Fodder, Litter, Dung, Weeds, &c. and there let 
them lie and rot Pains OY til] either the over-quanti- 
ty of the Soil in the Pit, or his occaſion for it abroad 
oblige him to remove it. 

For it is to be obſerved, that the moiſter your 
Dung mixed lies, the better Dung it makes and the 
. b 

If you have not ſuch a conveniency of a Pit, or that 
| you are compelled to remove your Dung before it be 

t for your uſe, or that your Land be ready for it; 
Then is the beſt way to cover it with Turf or other 
Matter,- to prevent that the Sun and Wind do not 
attract or drive from it much of its Virtue. 

The well preparing of Dung- mixt, is a piece of Hus 
bandry not to be ſlighted ; for the more and better 
your Dung is, the better will your Crop be, and an 
-Sncreaſe in your Crop will make you an increaſe 

your Dung, and ſo al infinitum. And on the contre 
ry, a decay in the Dung- mixed, creates a ſenſibly de. 
6ay in your Crop, &c. On which two Points of good 
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ir ill Husbandry depends the ruin and fall of the 
Rents or Values of many Farms in this Kingdom. 


1 


CHAP. VI. 

Of the Benefit, Raiſing, Planting, and Pro. 
pagating of all ſorts of Timber-Trees, 
and other Trees uſe Fe either in Building, 
or other Mechanick Uſes, or for Fencing, 
Fewe I, & C. | | 


LECT. L 


A the Benefit of Propagating Timber- 
Trees, and other Trees in general. 


— 


2 


H E Propagation of Woods or Trees is none 

of the leaſt Improvements that can be made 

> on moſt of the Lands in England, for the 

particular advantage and pleaſure of the Coun try- 

man, and in raiſing the yearly profits of his Farm, 

and very much advancing the price of the purchaſe 

thereof, over and above the Annual gain; and no- 

thing can render a Seat more beautiful and pleaſant 

| than Wood and Water, but principally the curious 
Gfoves ſurrounding or bordering near it. 

What can be more profitable than Woods or 
Trees? which will thrive and increaſe on the moft 
barren and unfruitful Land, be it either wet or dry, 
cold, mountainous, uneven, remote, or never ſo in- 
2pt for any other manner of Culture, where neither, 
Corn, Graſs, or any other neceſſary or-uſeful Vege- 
ible will hardly gro, yet may we there perceive 
tie lofty Wonds . fourth, far exceeding} in value 
tne purchaſe of the Land without them; and _— 
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of injuring the Land whereon they ſtand, ir is muck 
better and capacitated to bear Tillage at the remoy;} 
of the Trees; alſo the other bordering Grounds yield 
greater increaſe of Corn or Graſs, by their defence 
rom the extremity of the cold, and bitter blaſts in 
the Winter, and the ſcorching drought of the Sum- 
mer. 1 
And what can be more pleaſant than to have the 
bounds and limits of your own Proprie typ reſerved, 
and continued from Age to Age by the Teſtimony of 
ſuch living and growing Witneſſes, in the Spring 
yielding a reviving Cordial to your Winter chile 
Spirits, giving you an aſſurance of the approaching 
Summer by their pregnant Buds, and Muſical Inha- 
bitants? In the Summer what more delicious than 
the curious proſpect of the variety ofgreenneſs, dark 
ſhades, and retirement from the ſcorching Sun beams! 


The Autumn and Winter alſo not without pleaſure 


and content for the active Husbandman. 
The Delights whereof Rapin thus Sings, 


Or if he pleaſe, into the Moods may ſtray, 
Liſtning to Birds which Sing at break of day. 
And thefe Delights all others ſo tranſcend, 
That we the City now no more Reſpect, ; 


\ 


Or the vain Honours of the Court Aﬀett. 
But to cool Streams, to aged Groves retreat; 


And what place can be more diſpleaſing and un. 
grateful than a naked and dry Seat, ly ing open to all 
Winds and Weathers? of which it may be faid 5 
once of old Sarum: © 
Ff ibi defectus Lymphe, ſed copia Creta; 

Saevit ibi Ventas, ſed Philomela filet. | 


As for the more particular advantages and benefit 
of plantirg Woods and Trees, you ſhall find that, | 
Fir, It improves and meliorates the Land it fell; | 
for thoſe Lands where Woods have formerly ſtood, 
and are now grubbed up or taken away; the Grows 
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js very good and rich, and bears excellent Corn, or 


any other Tillage or Graſs, although the Ground was 
before the Planting or growing of thoſe Woods, 
barren, lean, and thin, as may appear by the borde- 
ring Land on either fide of ſuch Woods that were 
neyer planted. 

Secondly, The annual Profits of moſt Land plant- 
ed with Coppice-woods are much greater than if the 
fame Land were uſed for Corn, Graſs, or ſuch-like 
For L have known on a Hill, Land not worth for Corn 
or Graſs above five Shillings per Acre, that at twelve 

ears growth, the Coppice Wood thereon growing, 

th been ſold at the rate of twenty Pounds per Acre; 
and at the next Felling, at ſeven years growth, it is 
like to be of the ſame value, it coming much thick- 
er, and being better preſerved than at the firſt, which 
isa very conſiderable advance of the value or pro- 
fits; beſides, it is not ſubject to thoſe caſualties and 
hazards that Corn, Cattle, &c. are ſubject unto: 
It will alſo bring in an annual profit, if you divide 
your Coppice into ſo many parts, as you intend it 


| ſhall ſtand years, before it be felled, then may you 
| every year fell a yarts as if you have ten Acres, you 
may every year fe 


Il one Acre, at ten years growth. 
The better and lighter your Land is, the greater 


| will your increaſe be, which may in ſome ſort (if 
| the Land be very good) make good the Improve- 
| ment: Mr, Blyth inſtances in his Inprover Improved, 
| of anew Plantation, that at Eleven years growth, 
| a Fall was made, and ſo much Wood cut upon the 


ſame, as was worth or. ſold for ſixty Pounds per 


Acre or more; it was much Pole-wood, nay, a good 
— of it made Spars, and ſome part of it ſmall 


uilding-Timber, &c. The Land was worth about 


ten Shillings per Acre, digged and planted with 


(Quick-ſers. . - 
The ſame Author alſo gives very great Encourage- 


ment for the planting of Poplar, Willow, and Al- 


der, on wet, mooriſh, or boggy Land, to the ad- 


| vancement of Land not worth two Shilling an Acre, 


anto- five Pounds an Acre at ſeven years growth, 
| which 
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which is the leaſt I am confident, if it be Carefully 
ordered. | 

Thirdly, The Benefit and Advantage is very grey 
that is rais'd from Timber and other Trees ſtanding 
ſingly, and in Hedge-rows, Avenues, or any other 
way diſpoſed and ordered about your Houſes, Land, 
Commons, Cc. that a Man may plant, in a few yer, 
himſelf or his Succeſſors may reap the benefit, 

Mr. Blyth gives you an Inſtance of one that planted 
one hundred A- Trees, and at the end of fifty year, 
ſold them for five hundrd Pound : And of another 
that ve ſo much Wood in his own Life, that le 
would not take fifty thouſand Pound for them. 

We have many Inſtances, where ſeveral of the 
Gentry in this Kingdom have formerly, and in the 
memory of Man, planted ſtately Walks, Rows, and 
Avennes, near unto their principal Seats, which now 
are of conſiderable value, and more in value than 
the Land they cover; therefore if the ſame Induſtry 
were uſed to plant the ſame ſpecies of Trees in other 
lacks of your Farm, it may ſurely produce the fame 

effect. | 
For Ah, Elm, Poplar, Willow, and ſuch Trees 
that are quick of growth, it is a very great profit 
that is made of them where Fewel is ſcarce, by plant. 
ing them in Hedge-rows, and other ſpare places, and 
ſhrouding them at five, ſix, eight or ten years growth; 
they conſtantly bear a good head, and every time 
whilſt the Tree is in proof, the ſhrouds. increaſe. 
They are out af the danger of the bite of Cattle, 
and require no Fence. | 

' Fourthly, Another main benefit accrews to the in 
duſtrious Husbandman, from the Propeanes of 
Trees in Hedge-rows, and Ont-bounds of his Lands, 
it gives a check to the fierce cold Winter: blaſts 
which nip the Winter-Corn. ; 
According to Rapin's Advice, 


But on that fide which chiefly open lies 
Tothe North wind, whence Storms and Shaw'rs ariſe 


Then 
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There plant a Wood, for without that Defence, 
Nothing reſiſts the Northern Violence. 
While with deftrutFive Blaſts ver Cliffs and Hills 
Rough Boreas moves ; — +a 


Woods alſo finely refrigerate the Air in the 
dummer-parching Heats, and qualify the dry and in- 
jurious Winds both in Spring and Summer. Let the 
Champian-Farmers object what they pleaſe, there's 
no Field Champian Land of that yearly value for 
either Corn or Paſture, as is the Wood-Land: 1 
know no other reaſon for it, than the natural warmth 
and defence thereof by the Fences and Trees, elſe 
why ſhould an incloſed and well-planted piece of Se- 
veral, yield ſo much more certain Rent, than the 
Land of the like nature in common and open, lying 
but on the other fide of the Hedge, obvious to the 
| * Airs, although both converted to the ſame 
uſe. 

Fifthly, Trees planted ſparſim here and there in 
the Hedge-rows, and other places of your Land, 
prove an excellent ſhelter for Cattle in the Winter, 
to preſerve them from cold Storms and Winds, and 
alſo in the Summer from the ſcorching Sun-beams, 
elſe would the Cattle deſtroy more with their Feet, 
than they eat with their Mouths, and loſe more Fat- 
= in one hot day, than they gain in three cool 
1YS. 

Theſe univerſal advantages alſo accrew to thoſe 
Places or Countries well planted with Woods and 
Timber, | 

Firſt, There is a conſtant ſupply of Timber for 
the Building of Ships, the Bulwarks and Defence of 
this Nation, and for the re-edifying of Towns or 
Houſes deſtroyed by Fire, or other Caſualties; and. 
for the Building, Maintaining of, and Repairing of 
all Houſes, Barns, and other Edifices. And allo it 
yieldeth us a continual Recruit of neceſſary Boots, 
Inſtruments and Materials for all our Rural and Me- 
Chanick uſes; or for our Mills, Carts, Ploughs, Cc. 
ad for Turners, Joyners, and other Wooden Trades z 

alſe 
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alſo for the maintenance of the Groves or Pits gf 
Lead, Coal, and other Mines under the Earth, that 
where plenty of Woods and Trees are, they need 
not be forced to fetch theſe Materials afar off, at: 
great expence and labour. In ſome places they fetch 
moſt of the neceſſaries aforeſaid near twenty Miles 
on Horſeback, when the Land at the ſame place 
where they need it, is as capable of bearing it as the 
place from whence they bring it. | | 

Seconaly, Where Woods are raiſed and maintained, 
there is a conſtant ſupply of Fewel. The difference 
may be very eaſily diſcerned between the Woadland; 
and the Champian; in the one you have Fewel in 
every Houſe, as well Poor as Rich, of good Wodd; 
in the other, the Rich have but little, and that at 
extraordinary Rates, and the Poor none but what 
they filch and ſteal from the Rich or if their Ho 
neſty exceed their Neceſſity, they either fit and 
ſtarve with cold, or burn Stubble of Corn or Con- 
dung dryed, or the Parings of the Earth, or fuck 
like, that the other make uſe of for the Improye 
ment and Manuring their Land. | 
Thirdly, The Tanners Trade, depends upon the 
Oaken-Trees, therefore where they are ſcarce, there 
mult. of neceſlity be a defe& of that Occupation, 
which muſt in fine prove prejudicial to the Whole 
Nation. 1 
Fourt hy, Where Beech, Oak, Hazel, and ach 
like Maft-bearing Trees are in any conſiderable quant{- 
ty ſtanding, they yield a very good Food for Swine, 
of no ſmall value to the Husbandman in ſuch Years 
they take. 5 

I ſhall therefore give you a brief Catalogue of ſuch 
Trees as uſually flouriſh in our Engliſh Soil; the pli 
ces they moſt delight in, the moſt natural and likely 
way of Propagation, and their uſes, and what other 
Obſeryations we have met withal concerning them, 


SECT 
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8 E C T. II. 
Y T7 | . * . 8 
Of Timber-Trees in particular. 


There is no Timber natural to our Engliſh Soil + 


exceeds the Oak, for its Plenty, Strength, and Du- 


rableneſs; where are better and ſtronger Ships for 
the War, than thoſe built of Oak ?. And what Tim- 
ber more laſt ing or ſtronger than Oak in our Rural 
Edifices ? It is a Tree univerſally known, and will 
grow and proſper in any Land, good orf bad, Clay; 
Gravel, Sand or mixed; Warm, Cold, Dry or 
Moiſt, as experimentally it appears by its growth 
in ſeveral places: of contrary Natures or Tempers; 
but they do moſt affect the ſound, black, deep, anc 
{aſt Mould, . rather. warm. than over-wet and cold, 
and a little riſing, for this produces the firmeſt Tim- 
ber; although I have known them thrive very well 
in extraordinary cold, "moiſt, and clay-ground, that 
a Tun of Timber could not be thence haled, unleſs 
in the dry and Summer-ſeaſon, but that the Wheels 
would fink in the Clay to the Axle-tree. They win 
alſo grow, thongh but ſlowly, on the high, ſtony, 
and barren; Riis. 2 IR 
The Acorns, 6r Oaken-Maſt being ſown in y6ut 
Nurſery, after they are full ripe, and before they 
are withered ( which will be quickly if they lie open 


in the Air) will the next Spring yield you plenty of 


Young Plants; which yon may order and tranſplant; 
as hereafter in the Nurſery you ſhall have Directions. 
r for expedition fake, you may have yourrg Sets 


drawn by thofe that ſeek the Woods for Qnick-ſets, 


in ſuch places where Acorns have ſpontaneouſly + 
grown, and been ſhehtred from Cattle till they are 
t for a remove; but.theſe prove generally trooked 
and ill-ſhaped, and {6 are to be cut near to the 
Around when you Plan t them; by which mearis they 


Vill emit another Shoot. more ſtreight. 


1 hae, 
No better nietns than if from Seed they grow. 
6 - 4 | a 1 F K - * 5 . 
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this way a longer time will need, 
Seed: 
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"Tis true 
And Oaks but Nomiy are produc'd by 
Vet they which for the happier ſhades are bleft. 

| Rapin. 
Oaks alſo proſper very well in . being 


felled as other Under · woods are. It is reported that 
a Lady in Northamptonſbire ſowed Acorns, and lived 
tocut the Trees produced from them twice in two 
and twenty years, and both as wellgrown as moſt are 
in ſixteen or eighteen years. Alſo that Acorns ſet 
in Hedge-rows, have in thirty years bore a Stem of 
a Foot Diameter. 
The ſeveral uſes of Oaken-Timber of Buildings, 
and other Mechanick uſes is ſo univerſally known, 
that it is but needleſs to enumerate them. To abide 
all ſeaſons of the weather, there is no Wood com- 
rave unto it, as for Pales, Shingles, Poſts, Rails, 
ards, &c. 
For Water-works alſo it is ſecond to none, eſpe- 
cially where it lies obvious to the Air as well as the 
Water, there is no Wood-like it : For Fewel either 
as it is, or made into Charcoal, there is no Wood 
equals it. | | 
The Bark alſo for the Tanner and Dyer, exceeds 
all other Barks : The very Saw-duſt and Aſhes allo 
of the Oak challenge a preference, the Maſt exceeds 


any other Maſt of the Foreſt-trees, and is of great 


uſe to the Husbandmen in fatting Swine; for in the 
Foreſts and great Woods, many Herds of Swine are 


well fatted in ſuch years that the Oak yields plenty 


of Maſt ; and that Bacon ſo fed (eſpecially if the Swine 
are kept up with Peaſe ſome time after) is the moſt 
delicious Meat; for the Hams we have from Weft- 
Phalia and other parts of Germany under that name, 
are of thoſe Swine that feed of this Maſt : for the 
. exerciſe they of neceſlity uſe in ſearching for theſe 
Acorns, as well as the natural ſweetneſs of the Fruit 
it ſelf, very much meliorateth the Fleſh of theſe Ani: 


mals, as it doth of Deers, Hares, Conies, Pheaſants, | 


Ducks, and many others, the Fleſh of them that ate 
wi, being by much to pe preferred to the tame. 
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The young Bonghs of the lopped Oak in the Spring- 
time are of equal uſe to the Tanner, as is the Bark 
of this Tree, as hath been found by the experience 
of many Tanners of this Nation within theſe few years. 
The Elm is one of the moſt eaſy Trees to propa- 
gate, and delighting in moſt ſorts of Ground, except- 
ing, Land very dry, hot and parching, ſhallow Land 
near Chalk or Gravel ; on the taps of Hills it thrives 
not well, yet it Will grow almoſt in any place. © 
But the places it principallydelizhts in, is the level, 
licht, and looſe Land, fo that it be moiſt 3 on the 
Binks of ſuch level and fertile Grounds, whether they 
be of Gravel, Earth, or Chalk, the Elm proſpers well. 
About the beginning of March fall the Seeds of. 
the Elm, which being ſown in your Nurſery, will 
yield you Plants. But the cate and trouble thereof is ſu- 
p?rfuous, ſeeing there are newer and moreexpeditious 
and advantageous ways known, viz. by the Suckers. ' 
Which are produced in great plenty from the roots 
of the Elm, and may be tranſplanted into any place: 
Where the Elms grow, great plenty of theſe:Snck- 
ers will yearly ſhoot out of the Earth, if Cattle be 
kept from them; or if any Elm be felled; the old 
Roots yield plenty of Suckers; or if- the old Roots 
be chopped or ſlit; and (lightly covered with light. 
Mould, they will ſend forth plenty of Suckers, all 
which may be flipped off, and tranſplanted even unto 
any bigneſs; there being no Tree more eaſily tran(- 
planted, and with good ſücceſs, than the Elm, obſer- 
ving theſe Cautions, that if you remove them very 
young, that you cut not off the top, becauſe it is 
lappy, and the wet will be apt to get in and decay 
tne Plant, being weakned by his removal; bit the 
greater you may be ſure to di{-branth, leaving only 
| the ſtem z ſoihe cover alſo the head of ſuch Elma fo 
cut off, with a mixture of Clay and Horſe-dting: © . ? 
have been very,credibly informed, that a certain 
Gentleman in the North-Country, having a deſire to 
raiſe ſuddenly a Plamp or Grove of Trees.abqut his 
Manfion-honſe, there being a great ſcarcity of Wood 
1 that place, obtained 4 Parcel of Elm- trees, lops 
3 i : 4 1 a and 
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and tops, and made Trenches or Ditches in the Earth, 
and cut his Elm-branches, &c. into ſeveral lengths, 
of fix, eight, ten, or twenty feet in length, as with 
beſt conveniency he could, and buried them ſingly 
in the Trenches ſo digged, and covered them wholly 


from the one end to the other, leaving only a hole 


open about the middle of the interred Branch; or if it 

ere à long piece, then two open places might beleft, 
out of which places did ſpring forth ſeveral ſhoots the 
firſt year of a very great length; the Winter ſucceed- 
ing, he took theſe branches or ſhoots, all, ſave only 
the faifeſt, and which was moſt probable and like. 
ly to thrive, and ſo filled up the hole about it, by 
which means they grew fo prodigious high in a few 
years, that his Habitation was compleatly ador- 
ned with living aſpiring Products of his ingenious 
attempt. Note, That the true time of this Sepulture 
is when the Sap is full in the Tree, when the Leaves 


are newly ſprung, for then the great quantity of 


the Sap that is in the whole branch, forceth it ſelf 
into thoſe Shoots or Cyons, that then have found a 
paſſage; alſo for the ſucceeding years, the whole 
Tree in the Earth, becomes a main principal nouri- 


ſhing Root to the nimble growing Tree. For it is 


evident, that if an Elm be felled in the Spring time 
when the Sap is up, that then the Tree lying on the 
Ground will ſpend much of its Sap in ſmall Shoots 
in every part of it. Much rather if ſuch Tree were. 
buried in a. good moiſt Soil, with only one part of 
it open to the Air, from Which part you expect a 
flouriſhing ſhoot to proceed. Some have with good 
ſucceſs buried ſuch Elm- branches about the end of 
January or beginning of March; but if the Land be 
not over-dry, the latter is better. | 
If the Elm be felled between November and H- 
' bruary, it will be all Spine or Heart, or very little 
Sap, and is of moſt ſingular uſe in the Water where 
It lies always wet, and alſo where it may lie always 
dry; it is alſo a Timber of great uſe for its tough- 
neſs, and therefore uſed by Wheelwrights, Mil 
Wrights, &c. It is allo good to make Drefſers 0 
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planks to chop on, becauſe it will not break away in 
Chips like other Timber. 10 | 
he Elm is good Fuel, and makes very good Char- 

coal; the Branches and Leaves of this Tree are good 
Food for Cattle; in the Winter where other Fodder 
is dear, they will eat them before Oats. | 

The Elm is alſo a moſt pleaſant Tree to plant in 
Avenues or Walks, it growing ſo ſtraight and up- 
right, and mounts to the greateſt height of any other 


| Tree in ſo ſhort a ſpace: It will grow the neareſt of 


my other together, being very ſociable, and affecting 
to grow in company, and ſpreads its Branches but 
little to the offence of Corn or Paſture-Grounds; 
to both which and the Cattle it affords a benign. 
Shade, Defence, and agreeable Ornament. 1 

This Tree is alſo very flexible, and to be reduced 
into what form or ſhape you pleaſe for ſnade and 


delight; it alſo ſprings earlier than moſt other Fo- 
kreſt⸗ trees. * yu | 
| TheBeech-tree commonly grows to a great Stature, 


delights moſt in warm Land, it grows plentifully in, 
gravelly, ſtony, and ſandy Land; great Beechen- 
woods I have ſeen on the dryeſt, barren, {andy Lands; 
they delight on the ſides and tops of high Hills, and 
chalky Mountains; they will ſtrangely infinuate- 
their Roots into, the Bowels of thoſe ſeemingly im- 
penetrable places, . 

This Tree is altogether a ſtranger to moſt Coun- 
ties in England; and it is probable that there might 
be none here when the great Ceſar denied that he 


found any. For many of thoſe great Woods of 


Beeches may have ſprung up after the felling of Oak; 
4s it hath been obſerved of late years, that where. 
Oak hath been, felled, the Beech hath ſucceeded, and 
that not only here and there a Tree, but in many 
Acres, and alſo where no Beech hath been near unto. 
the place, Sponte ſug veniunt,, Some places natural- 
ly produce them. | 2 
If the Species of Trees may be wholly extinct, as 
is reported of the Cheſnut, at leaſt from a ſponta: 
nequs growth; why may not as well a new Species 
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naturally ſucceed ? as the Elm, which is reported t5 
be no antient product of our Engliſh Soil. 5 
This is raiſed from the Maſt as the Oak, and from 
young Plants drawn by the Quickſet-gatherers, and 
planted as the Oak; it grows, but flow whilſt it ig 
young, but when the Beech is gotten a little out 
of the way, no Tree thrives better, nor ſooner at- 
tains to a large Bulk than this Tree; and although it 
be crooked, knotty, and ill-ſhapen whilſt it is young, 
yet will it overcome all thoſe, and prove a ſtait and 
compleat Tree. „ 3s 
Its uſe is principally for the Turner, Joyner, Up- 
holſterer, and ſuch-like Mechanick Occupations, the 
Wood being of a clean, white, and fine Grain, and 
not apt to rend or ſplit; it is ſometimes uſed in Build. 
ing: It is alſo very good Fuel, burning clear and 
light, arid makes good Charcoat, though not long 
laſting: The Maſt feeds Swine, Deer, Pheaſants, 
Ce. The Wood of this Tree will be cut by an In- 
ſtrument made for that purpoſe, into thin and broad 
Leaves, wherewith they make Band-boxes, Hat-caſes, 
Cc. being covered with Paper; this they now do in 
Tondon, though formerly ſent into other Countries 
for that purpo le. $. | 


That it is a Free of great nſe in Mechanicks, wit- 
neſs the vaſt quantities that are in Hampſhire and ſome 
adjacent places, converted into Turners ware, and 
weekly ſent to London. Many of the Inſtruments 
uſed aboard aſhip are made of this Timber. _ 
This Tree planted in Avennes or Walks yields 2 
moſt delightful and agreeable ſhadow all the Sum- 
mer, few or none exceeding it for colour and ſhade. 
The Leaves alſo gathered about the Fall, and fome- 
what before they are much Froft-bitten, afford the 
beſt and eaſieſt Mattreſſes in the World, to lay un- 
der our Quilts inſtead of Straw, and continue ſweet - 
tor ſeven or eight years. ne th: | 


- 


The Aftris a gallant quick-thriving Wood, it de- 
lights in the beſt Land, and will prove well in almoſt 
any ſort of Land whatſoever, and will alſo grow in 
the hard, barren, mountainous Land, but not ſo "ed 
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for Timber, as in Coppice- Woods: Pollards ſhroud- 


ed or lopped refuſe no place. The beſt Aſh grows 

in the belt Land, yet it is not convenient to plant 
them near Plow-Lands, for the Roots hinder the 
Coulter, and exhauſt the fertility of the Soil; the 
dripping alſo is injurious to the Corn. $6, 

There is no Tree delights more, nor is more be- 
neficial in the Chalk or white Land than the Aſh, 
ſor on thoſe white Hills in Wilt/hire, Hampſhire, 
Cc. that Tree thrives exceeding well, and being 
ſown in the Keys there, would in time prove a very 


conſiderable advantage, as well to the private as 


ublick. 1 hr | Rat” 
/ It is propagated from the Seed or Keys, which be- 
ing gathered in October or after, when they begin to 
fall, and ſown in your Nurſery, the next Spring, 
come Twelve mont they will appear, and will after- 
wards thrive and proſper very well: They are to. 
be removed whilſt they are ſmall, becauſe of their 
predy deep rooting. Take not off the tops of the 
mall young Aſh, becauſe it is a Sappy Plant; but of 


the greater Sets its beſt to.cut them near the Ground, 


and then they will ſend forth new Shoots, Which will 
ſoon ſupply the defect of the other; which may al ſo 
be done in all young Aſh after they are well ſettled, 
and it will cauſe to ſhoot large and chriving Shoots : 
| have ſeen the experience of it in ſuch Plants that 
ſtood many years, and every year decayed till cut 
7 at the roots, and then they did wonderfully: 
hrive. | 


_ * 


You. may alſo have Plants drawn by thoſe that. 


draw Quick-ſets, &c. 


* 


When you intend to raiſe this Tree on Hills or. 


in open Grounds; the beſt way is to ſow the Seeds 
in the place before or after the Plow; if in Coppi- 
ces where the Plow cannot paſs, then to prick them 
in amongſt the Rides of Hazel or other ſtuff, which 
will defend this Plant from the bite of Cattle; ſo 
that amongſt the infinite Numbers that thus you. 
may cauſe to be interred, in a few years you may ob- 
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ſerve many fair Trees to ſteal up amongſt the Under, 
wood which you may preſerve. . 


The uſe of the Aſh is almoſt univerſal, good for 


Bullding' or any other uſe where it may lie dry, 
ſerves the occaſions of the Carpenter, Plow-wright 
Wheel-wright, Cart-wright, Cooper, Turner, Ge. 


For Garden-uſes alſo no Wood exceeds it; as for 


Ladders, Hop-poles, Paliſade hedges, and all manner 
of Utenſils for the Gardiner or Husbandman, It 
ſerves alſo at Sea for Oars, Handſpikes, &c. and i; 
preferred before any other. + 9 
There is not any Wood ſo ſweet for the Cattle to 
brouſe on, as this: Rangers and Keepers of Parks in 
hard Winters have the experience of it, by brouſing 
their Deer on it, and prefer it before any other. Eve- 
Ty Country-man alſo hath. the experience of it, by 
feeding of Cattle on the fallen Hedges, where the 
Aſhen boughs are firſt chewed even to admiration be- 
fore any other, by the tender mouth'd Heifer. 

* For Firing there's no Wood comparable to it, for 
a light ſweet. burning; it will alſo burn better newly 
rr ar Wwog.. oo: 

| 4 The only ſeaſon for e the Aſh for uſe, i 


* ſetting is 
om November till the end of January; for if the 


Sap be never ſo little in the, Tree, the Worm takes 
it, and ſpoils the Wood in a ſhort time, Bu 
There is no Timber of ſo ſpeedy a growth as the 
'ﬀNh; it is related that an Aſh at forty years growth 
from the Key, hath been ſold for thirty pounds. 
Mr. Blyth alſo inſerts a preſident of a Nurſery of 
young, Aſh, that were caſually ſown. by the Wind, 
at ſpeedily returned to the Owner a very great 
advantage. 3 1 5 


© Becauſe the Walnut- tree is more generally planted, 


ior the fake of the Fruit than the Timber, we ſhall refer 
it to the Chapter of Fruit-trees; only let you know, 


that the Timber of the Walnut-tree is of ſo great 


uſe and benefit, that its encouragement is ſufficient fot 


the propagation thereof, the Fruit then added makes, 


the encourageniefit the greater.. 
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This Timber is of univerſal uſe {unleſs for out- 
ward Edifices) none better for the Joyner, Uphol- 
terer, Gun-ſmith, Cabinet-maker, and other Occu- 
nations : of a more curious brown colour than the. 
heech or ether Woods, and not ſo obnoxious to the 
Worm. | | 

They delight in a light Ground or moiſt Gravel, 
and will grow'in Clay, Sand, and all mixed Soils 
upon expoſed and bleak places, as more patient of 
cold than heat. . 

They are raiſed from the Nuts, thus : Firſt, ſpread 
them to ſweat, then cover them in Sand.; a Mont 
being paſt, plunge them in Water, and reject thoſe 
that ſwim 3 being dried, for thirty days more, ſand 
them again, and plunge them as before; keep them 
in Sand till the beginning of the Spring, and ſet them 
in your Nurſery, but they thrive beſt unremoved; 
you may alſo ſet them in Winter or Autumn, in, or 
without their Husks, and ſow them with other Maſt 
| for the raifing of Coppices. 34 | 
| The Cheſnut-tree growing in Coppices, yields in- 
| comparable Poles for the Garden or Hop- yard: If it, 
| like the Ground it will in ten or twelve years time 
grow to a kind of Timber, and bear plentiful Fruit. 
| The Timber whereof is (next the Oak) one of the, 
moſt ſought after. by the Carpenter and Joyner, and 

is of very long-laſting, as appears by many antient; 
2 and Barns built thereof about Gręveſeud in 

1 | | „„ FRI 
Being planted, in Hedge-rows, or for Avenues to, 
our Country-Houſes, they are a magnificent and royal 
Ornament; and although our Engliſbemen delight 
not ſo much in the Fruit of the Cheſnut· tree as other 
Nations, yet will they yield no ſmall advantage to 
ſopply our other occaſions. 1 

The Service-Tree, delights in reaſonable good 
Ground, rather inclining to cold than over hot, for. 
in places tat too dry they never bear kindly, 
They are raiſed from the Berries, which being 
pe may be ſown as other Maſts ; theſe will come 
oon to be Trees, and being planted young, thrive. 
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exceedingly; the beſt and ſpeedieſt way, is to in. 
creaſe them from Suckers or Sets. | 
The Timber is uſeful for the Joyner, and being of 
a very delicate Grain, is fit for divers curioſities; It 
alſo yieldeth Beams of 'a conſiderable bigneſs for 
Building. 5 
The Shade is beautiful for Walks, and the Fruit 
not unpleaſant. F | 


1K ET. N. 


Of ſeveral ather Trees not ſo | generall ly made 
wſe of for Timber, for Fuel, Coppice- 
woods, Hedge-rows, Sc. | 


The Birch will grow on any Land, and cannot 
well be too barren; it will thrive on the hot burn- 
ing Sand, in the cold wet Clay, Marſhes, Rocks, and 
Stony places, no place comes amils to it. 

The Birch is altogether produced, of Suckers, 
which being planted at four or five Foot interval, 
will ſuddenly riſe to Trees; after the firſt year you, 
may cut them within an Inch of the Ground, an 
they will ſhoot out very ſtrongly. _ 

It is uſeful for the Turner, and for ſome ruſtical 
| Vtenfils: It makes good Fuel, and Charcoal both, 
great and ſmall. * C 
This Tree yields the beſt Sap of any Tree in En- 
gland, and the moſt in quantity, prepared either 
with Hony or Sugar into a Wine; which being now 
frequently made, hath obtained the name of Birch 
Mine, being a very pleaſant and innocent Liquor, 
£0 retaineth a very fine flavour of the Tree it came 

from. 


* 1 


Where this Tree plentifully grows, great quanti. 
ties of this Liquor may be extracted, by cutting off 
ſome ſmall Branches, and hanging of Bottles, with 
the ends of the Branches in the mouths of the Bot- 
tles, into which the Chryſtaline Liquor will diffi: 
Several Bottles may thus hang o one Tree; or ©} 
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boring or cutting any part of the ſtem of the Tree, 
and by a Chip or the like, to guide the Sap into the 
neck of the Bottle: By either of which ways, great 
quantities of this Liquor may be extracted in the 
Month of February or beginning of March when the 
Sap aſcends, and before the ſpring of the Leaf; it 
will run freely when the Wind is South or Weſt, or 
the Sun ſhine warm, but not fo. if the Weather be 
very cold, of in the Night-time. Some have report- 
ed, that a Birch-tree will yield in twelve or fourteen, 
days its own weight in this Liquor; I ſhall not per- 
fwade any Man to believe it, although it be moſt 
0 that a few Trees will yield you a great quan- 
tity of it. * 2 2 

This Liquor thus extracted and truly prepared, 
makes a very delicate repaſt. e 

The Maple affects a ſound and dry Mould, grow- 
ing both in Woods and Hedge-rows. : | 

It is propagated of the Keys as the Aſh. 

The Timber is excellent for the Turner or Joyner, 
for its whiteneſs, its lightneſs, and ſine Diaperd 
knots, &c. . is ee "YT. reretr i 

The Horn-beam chiefly deſires to grow in cold 
Rik, and in the barren, and moſt expoſed parts of 
Woods, 1 

The moſt expeditious way of raiſthg it, is by Sets 
of about an Inch Diameter, and cut within half a 
Foot of the Earth; it may alſa be raiſed of the Seeds 
2 in October, which are ripe in October or No- 
dember. . | | 

[t is very hard Wood fox the Milk-wright, for. 
Domeſicks or Rural Utenſils, where hardneſs. is re- 
quired. | fant xe (OE: | 
Being planted at half a yard interval in a ſingle 
row, it makes a ſtately Hedge or, Walk in a Garden 
or Park, growing tall and ſpeedy; Leaved to the.ve+ 
ry foot of the feta, qo dds bet nol bad 

The Quick. beam delights in Mountains and Woods, 
and to fix it ſelf in 7Y light-Ground,  . 
Ihe Sets may be planted as the Aſh, or the Berries 
te in October may be fowny it is a quick growing 
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Coppice-wood, is good for ſome ordinary uſes, and 


The Hazel above all, a ffects cold, barren, dry, and 


andy Grounds, alſo Mountains and Rocky Soils pro- 


duce them; but more proſperouſly in the freſher 
bottoms, and ſides of Hills, and in Hedge-rows, 
They are beſt raiſed from the Nut, preſerved moſt, 
not mouldy, by laying them in their own dry Leaves 
or in Sand, and ſown about the latter end of Febry- 
ary : They are alſo propagated of Sets and Syckers, 
the young Wands by no means to. be cut the firſt 
year, but the Spring following, within three or four 
Inches of 'the Ground ; greater Sets may be cut with- 
in ſix Inches of the Eirth the firſt year, 
The uſe of Hazel-poles and Rods is generally. 
known to, the Husbandman, beſides for Fuel and 


Charcoal. | 


It is the only Plant for the Virgula Divina, for the 
diſcovery of Mines. | 


It is a“ 
pleaſant Fruit, but why ſhould we bring this ſo near 
us, when we have a much more excellent Plant at 
as eaſy a rate? viz, The Filbert, | 


ener. 


of A quaticks, or Frees affect ing moiſt and 


watry places. 


The white poplar delights in moiſt Grounds, and, 
near the Margins of Rivers, but not in the Water 
as the Willow doth. | 


' They are uſually increaſed by the ſtrait Branch- 


es or Pitchers Tet. in the Ground, but by no means 


ctit off the top until they have food two or three 
years, and then head, them at eight, ten, or fifteen 
Foot high, of more, and they will yield in a few 
years à very conſiderable ſhroud, which Shrouds of 


He f v allo be tran may allo, 
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good Ornament for Walks, and yields 2. 
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Jet them grow upright without topping them, they 


ar6 then more Ornamental, but not ſo Beneficial. 
Its white Wood is of ſingular uſe for the Turner, 


and alſo ſor ſeveral Ruſtick Utenſils, and for the 


Gardiner; it makes alſo Fuel for the Fire. 
The Aſpen little differs from 1 
will grow not only in moiſt, but in dry Grounds, in 


Coppices, &c. is propagated by Suckers, but cut 
e. by the young Cyons the firſt year; 


not off the tops o 
its uſe is the ſame with the Poplar. 


The Abele-tree is a finer kind of white Poplar, - 
and is beſt propagated of Slips from the Roots; they 


will likewiſe grow of Layers and Cuttings.. . 


In three years they. will come to an incredible al- - 


titudez in twelve years be as big as your Middle; 

and in eighteen or twenty, arrive to full perfection. 
The Alder, of all other, is the moſt faithful lover 

of watry and boggy places. 

come of Seeds, but beſt of Roots, being ſet as big 

as the ſmall of 


they 
Improvement to moiſt and boggy Land. 

The greater Alders are good for uſes under the 
Water, where it will harden like a very Stone, but 
rots immediately, where it is ſometimes wet and 


ſometimes, dry: The Wood is fit for the Turner, 
and ſeveral Mechanick uſes: The Poles, and alſo 


the Bark, are very uſeful. 

The Withy is a large Tree; and fit to be planted 
on high Banks, becauſe they extend their Roots deep- 
er than either Sallies or Willows. 81 
| Sallies grow much faſter if they are planted with- 
in the reach of the Water, or in a very mooriſh 
Ground, and are an extraordinary Improvement. 


The Oſiers are ſmaller than the Sallies, and ſhort- 


er liv'd, and require conſtant, moiſture. _ 
The common Willow delights in Meads and 


itch-ſides, not over- wet. They may be planted by 


irrners; as the Poplar 3 thöſe Sets or Pitchers are to 


9 


en little differs from the Poplar, only it 


They are propagated of Truncheons, and will 


ones Leg, and in length about two 
Foot; if you, plant ſmaller Sets, cut them not till 
have ſto0 ſeveral years. They are a very great 


17 


ws 4 kunt grow neareſt to the Stock, they | 


ſhould be planted in the firſt fair Weather in H. 
brnary, and ſo till they bud: The Oſiers may alſo 
be planted of Slips of two or three years growth, 4 


Foot deep, and half a Yard in length, in mooriſh 


Ground, &c. The Willow max be planted of ſtakes 
as thick as ones Leg, and five or fix Foot long. 
Theſe Aquatick Trees yield a clean white Wood, 
fit for many uſes, like unto the Poplar; they alſo 
ield Poles, Binders, &c. for the Gardiners uſe: 
The Oſier is of great uſe to the Basket-maker, Gar- 
diner, Fiſherman, &c. they are all good Fuel, and 
make good Charcoal, they are a very great Improve. 
ment to mooriſh and wet Lands; an Acre at eleven 
or twelve years growth, may yield you near an hun- 
dred Load of Wood: No Tree is more profitable than 
ſome of theſe Aquaticks (according to the nature of 
the place) to be planted upon the edges of Rivers 
and on Banks, Bound, or Borders of Meads or we 
Lands; they yield a conſiderable head, and ready 
for ſhrouding in a few years. Mr. Evelyn my 


that a Gentleman lopped no leſs than two thouſand” 


yearly, all of his own Planting. 
. 


Of other Trees uſually planted for Ornament, 
or adorning Gardens, eAvenues, Parks, 
and other places adjoyning to your Manſi- 
on-houſe, and convertable alſo to ſeveral 


aſes. 


The Sycamore is a kind of Maple, and delights in 
a good light Garden-mould, and will alſo thrive in 
any indifferent Land, but rather in moiſt, than dry. 
It's propagated of the Keys, which being ſown when 
they are ripe, and falling from the Trees, come up 
plentiſully the next Spring, and is a Tree of ſpeedy 
growth. Sets alſo cut from the Tree will grow, * 


3 
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in moiſt Ground, or watered well in the Summer; 
they afford a curious dark and pleaſant ſhadow, yield 
a good Fuel, and the Timber is fit for ſeveral Mecha- 
nick uſes. 5 : "19 tots 
The Lime-tree delights in a good rich Garden - Soil, 
und thrives not in a dry hungry cold Land. It is 
raiſed from Suckers as the Elm, or from Seeds, or 
Berries, Which in the Autumn drop from the Trees. - 
We have a ſort of Tilia that grows wild here in 
| England, which almoſt equals thoſe brought out of 
| Holland, where there are Nurſeries to raiſe them 
| trait and comely. | 5 | 
| This Tree is next the Plantanus hereafter mention 
| ed, of all other the moſt proper and beautiful for 
| Walks, as producing an upright Body, ſmooth and 
| even Bark, ample Leaf, ſweet Bloſſom, and a good- 
| ly Shade at the diſtance of eighteen or twenty Foot, 
| their heads topped at about fix or eight Foot high; 
| but if they are ſuffered to mount without check, 
| they become a ſtrait and tall Tree in a little time, 
| eſpecially if they grow near together, they afford a 
very pleaſant dark ſhade, and perfume the Air in the 
Months of June and Jul) with their fragrant Bloſ- 
ſoms, and entertain a mellifluous Army of Bees, from 
the top of the Morning, till the cool and dark Eve- 
ag compre their return: No Tree is more uniform 
both in its height and ſpreading breadth. ©. / 
I have known excellent Ladders made of Lime- 
tree Poles of a very great length; the Wood may al- 
ſo ſerve for ſeveral Mechanick uſes, like unto the other 
ſoft and Aquatick Woods. | 
The moſt excellent Horſe-Cheſnut-Tree, delights in 
a rich Garden-mould; or other light Mould not too 
| dry, and eaſily propagated by Layers: It's a quick 
prowing tree, moſt pleaſant to the Eye at the Spring, 
When its clammy Turpentine Buds break forth into cu- 
rious divided hanging Leaves it bears a cluſter of 
bezutiful Flowers, and proſpers well in our cold 
-ountry, and therefore worthy to be taken into our 
molt pleaſant Gardens, Avenues, Parks, and other 
Places of Delight and Pleaſure: "af | _ 
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Tue Fir, Pine, Pinaſter, and Pitch-trees, delight i 

cold, high, and _—_ Mountains, where they natu- 
rally grow in great abundance, yet will they grow in 
better and warmer, but not in over. rich and pinguid; 


if you plant them, you muſt be careful at firſt to keep 


them moiſt ; therefore Land over-hot, Sandy, or Gra- 
velly is not ſo good. | 8 
They are all raiſed 6f the Kernels taken out of the 
Clogs, which being laid in Water fome Days, and 
then expoſed to ſome gentle warmth of the Fire, will 
open, that you may get the Seeds out with much Faci- 
lity, which may be ſown in your Nurſery, or rather 
where you intend they ſhould grow, ' eſpecially the 
Pine, which will hardly bear a remove, unleſs very 
young; the Firs will very eaſily, and may alſo be 
propagated of Slips, as I have been credibly informed. 
The Fir grows tall, ſtrait, and neatly tapering, 
therefore more uniform for Walks, Cc. but the Pi- 
naſter bears the proudeſt and ſtatelieſt Branches, with 
a fairer and more beautiful Leaf : theſe two excel the 
reſt for any Ornamental uſe, and are ſooner mounted, 
growing in a few Years to a very great height. Mr, 
Evelyn gives you the relation of one that ſhot no leſs 
than ſixty Foot in height in little more than twenty 
| Years: I have ſeen Preſidents of the like nature. For 
the firſt half dozen Years they make no conſiderable 
—— but afterwards they come away miracu- 
tends; To ere Tt + FS 3 Cote 
The uſe df this Timber is ſo well known to out 
Ship-wrights, Carpenters, and other Mechanicks in- 
- habiting near the Maritime Coaſts; that nothing here 
need be ſaid. © je | 
Out of theſe Trees are made Turpentine, Roſin, 
Tar and Pitch! © EEE | 


The Plantuni or Plane Tree yieldeth us the beſt 
of Shades, and hath been ever of great eſteem, in- 
ſomuch that ſome have been ſq fond, that they have 


irrigated it with Wine, to make it fruitful, but whe- 
ther you will be at that expence or not; if it be 
fanted in a moiſt Ground, it is a quick growing 


lant, very pleaſant, and to be eſteemed above any. 


other 


— 
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other Shade; the Leaves are ſometimes ſixteen In- 
ches broad, and of a curious green colour, and de- 
| licate ſhape. It was fo rare a Tree in Taly, that 
Pliny admir'd that they would go into another 
World (Africa) to fetch them, and from Jraly they 
came into France, where ſuch that. walked under 
their Shade, became Tributary to Rome; the truth 

is, it is the moſt beautiful of Shades. Tie. 


_- * 


The Larch and Lotus are not much in uſe, yet des 
ſerve to be propagated for their rarity; excellent 
Shade, and durable Timber. 1 
The curious Cypreſs Tree delights in a warm and 
dry Land, not ſo much defiring a rich, as a warm 
* | Ls 
It is prapagated from the Seed ſown in March, 
and eaſily abides tranſplantation . 
It is one of the moſt Orna nental Plants Nature 
affords; aud may either ſtand, ingle, Pyramid like, 
or ſet in Hedges, ang Clipe to any form you pleaſe; 
we have ſo little of its Timber here, that we only 
| rfer you to the Joyner and Cabinet-maker for its 
uſe. . | | ot Or: 
The Cedar-Tree grows in all extreams ; in the 
moiſt Barbados, the hot Bermudas, the cold Nem- 
— in the Bogs of America, in the Mountains 

«Me. . „„ ol S 
. ltis propagited of the Seeds, is a beautiful Tree; 
its Timber incomparable, and almoſt perpetual. | _ 
„The Alaternms thrives very, well in England, as if 
aiſed from Seeds, is ſwift 7 


it were natural; is raiſed from Seeds, 
growth, and one of the moſt beautiful and uſeful of 
Hedges and Verdure in the World, and yields an 
Honey-breathing Bloſſom. ._ | 

The Phillyrea-Tree delights in a warm fertile Soil, 
nnd is propagated of; the Berries or Seed ſon in the 
| Spring, and alſo of the Slips, ſet like the Slips 9 
| X. "= | . f 


{ [tis a moſt beautiful Plant, and one of the quick- 
| ſt growth of any, for the railing of Eſpalier Hedg- 
8, and covering of Arbors, being always. of incom- 
| parable YVerdures Reg” Yhid 
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Thee Bay- Tree greatly loves the ſhade, yet thriy 
„er hotteſt Gravel. 45 | * 
- They. are raiſed of their Suckers, and their Seeds 
gathered when they are thorough ripe, in the midſi 
of Winter, and fown in Alarch. 
© The Beauty and Uſe of this Tree is commonly 
The Laurel-Tree preſerves its Verdure beſt in the 
fhade, but grows any where, is. propagated like the 
Bay, and is one of the moſt proper and ornamental 
2 for Walks and Avenues of any growing, pran'd 
to a Standard. ö 
The Lew tree grows generally in the barreneſt 
Grounds, and coldeſt of our Mountains, is eafily 
produced of the Seeds, waſhed and cleanſed from 
their Mucilage, and buried in the Ground like Hays: 
Tt will be the ſecond _ er they peep, and then 
they rife with their Caps on their Heads; at three 
Nos old you may tranſplant them: they are alſo 
r 


Wer. pos by Plants or Suckers, but they are diff- 
colt of growth. | 
The Timber is a very hard Wood, and very uſe- 
ful to moſt Mechanicks that work in Wood; they 
400 — A 8 and a _— Defence 
A impetuous Winds, and nipping Cold. 
Privet is a Plant that hath — in requeſt for 
adorning Walks and Arbors, till of late, other new 
and more acceptable Plants by degrees begin to ex- 
firpate it out of the moſt modiſh Plantations, ne- 
vertheleſs it may yet claim a corner in ours. 


Of Shrubs, and other Trees 77 uſeful, yet 
- Planted for Ornament and Delight. 

: The Myrtle-Tree requires a Winter-ſhelter, is ral 
ſed uſually by Slips and Layers, but may be raiſe 
of Seeds; it is a very Tweet and Pleaſant Plant. 

15 The 
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The Box is a Plant that hath been much more in 
uſe than now it is in the Garden, from whence moſt - 
baniſh it by reaſon of its injurious ſcent; it deſerves 
to be plinted in the more remote parts: It will 
grow in any indifferent Land, and is increaſed by 
Slips; the Tree is a very curious Ornament, and 
may be reduced to diverſity of Shapes and Forms, 
and yields a moſt excellent Wood, than which, none 
is more defired by our Mechanicks. KY v3 
The Juniper-Tree is highly commended by Mr. 
Evelyn in his Sylva, for a Tree that may be formed 
into moſt beautiful and uſeful Hedges, and that one 
only Tree covered an Arbor capable for three to ſit 
in, ſeven foot ſquare, and eleven in height, yet con- 
tinually kept ſhorn, having been planted there hard- 
ly ten years. They are raiſed of their Berries, 
which come up in two Months. 
The Tamarisk-Tree groweth tall and great, is in- 
creaſed by Suckers and Layers, and is uſually plant- 
ed by thoſe who reſpe& variety and pleaſure ; the 
Wood alfo is Medicinal. g 
Arbor Vite, is uſually propagated for its pleaſant 
green Leaf, though the cold Winter makes it dark 
and brown; it is uſually planted by Slips and Layers. 
There are ſeveral Trees that are planted on the 
edges of Walks and in ſpare places in Rural Gardens 
and Orchards, only for their Ornamental Habits 
they uſually wear in the Spring and Summer, as Ar- 
bar Judæ, Laburnum, the Sena-Tree, Spaniſh-Broom, 
the Bladder-Nut, the Gelder-Roſe, the Pipe-Tree, 
Paliurus, Feſamies, Woodbines, Virgins-Bower, the 
Srawberry-Tree, Mezereon, Laurns-tinus, double 
flowred Pomegranats, Apples, Pears, Cherries, Pea- 
ches, &c. Roſes of all forts, and ſeveral other T rees, 
e great variety, pleaſure, and content to the 
adorious Hasbandman. For the nature, ordering, 
ropagating, and ufes of them, and all other pleaſant 
ants, Flowers and Herbs, I muſt refer you to thoſe 
Tracts that peculiarly handle that Subject, my in- 
tentions being only to promote the propagation, 
and encourage the — in their — of 
2 ac 
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ſuch Trees, Plants, Grains, &c. that are neceſſary 
and 'profitable to the Country-Farmer, although | 


| have alittle in this place digreſſed from my formet 
purpoſe; but return and give you an account. 


S.E C T. VIL 


Of ſuch Trees that are neceſſary and proper 


for Fencing and Encloſing of Lands, Or- 
 chards, Gardens, Nc. Aud the beſt wayof 
raiſing ſuch Fences. 


Seeing that Fencing and Encloſing of Land is moſt 
evident to be a piece of the higheſt Improvement of 


Lands, and that all our Plantations of Woods, Fruits, 


and other Tillage are thereby ſecured from extetnal 
ee which otherwiſe would lie open to the 
Cattle: | 


Tiexendæ ſepes etiam, & pecus omne tenendum eſt, 


. Pracipue dum frons tenera, &c. _ Virgil. 


And alſo ſubje& to the Luſt of vile Perſons, as old 
5 1 obſerved, Where Fences and Encloſures were 
deficient. 


What Orchard unrobbed eſcapes ? 


Or Pullet dare walk in their Jet? 
But homeward or outward (like Apes) 
They count it their own they can get. 


For which reaſon we are obliged to maintain 4 
good Fence, if we expect an anſwerable ſucceſs to 
our Labours. I ſhall therefore enquire'out the mo! 
proper Trees for that purpoſe : And firſt, the White 

orn is eſteemed the. beſt for Fencing ; it is raiſed 
either of Seeds or Plants; by Plants is the ſpeedieſt 


way, but by Seeds, where the place will admit of de- 


lay, is leſs charge, and as ſucceſsful, though it re- 


uire longer tim ing till the Spring come 
qui ger time, they being till the Sp Tuche 
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Twelvemonth e' er they ſpring out of the Earth; but 
when they have paſt two or three Years, they flouriſh 
to admiration. : + * 
Next unto the White-Thorn is the Holly, which 
claims a preference much before the White-Thorn, 
were it not for its ſlow growth in its puberty ; which 
may the better be born withal, if we conſider the e 
cellency thereof, either for Sight, Ornament, or De- 
fence ; for thickneſs and cloſeneſs it may compare to 
2 Wall or Pale, to defend your Incloſure from Wind 
or the Eyes of ill Neighbours; and for its ſtrengtl 
againſt Man or Beaſt is impregnable; for height or 
thickneſs it will anſwer your deſires. of 85 
It is raiſed of the Berries, of the Sets, as is the 
White-Thornu, but the Sets are more difficult of 
growth, unleſs they are planted late in the Spring, 
and well watered. ” En 
Pyracantha deſerves a princigal. place amongſt our 
Trees for · Fences, it yielding a very ſtrong and firm 
prickly Branch, and ever green Leaves; is quick of 
growth, and eaſy of propagation; it is raiſed either 
of the bright Coraline Berries, which hang moſt 
part of the Winter on the Trees, and lie as long in 
the Ground e'er they ſpring, as the Ham- Tharn Ber- 
ries, or elſe it is raiſed of Suckers or Slips. 
The Black-Thorn (and Crab alſo) yield a very good 
Fencing-branch, and are raiſed as the Mhite- Thorn. 
The Elder-Tree may be made a canfiderable Fence, 
ſet of reaſonable luſty Truncheons like the Willow, 
and may be laid with great curioſity ; this makes 2 
28 ſnelter for a Garden from Winds, Beaſts, or 
ach like Injuries, rather than from rude Michers.. 7 
Furzes, Brambles, &c. are very neceſſary for the 
Planting of dry Banks, where it is difficult to raiſe a 
better Fence, and in thoſe places they will maintain 
the Bank againſt any Cattle. Furzes. are alſo ſown 
on barren Land, and eſteemed a conſiderable Im- 
provement, the green tops are good Food for Horſes, 
the pricklineſs thereof being taken away by choppir 
he ſpeedieſt and beſt way of Planting a Quick. 
ſt-Hedge, is, to net * Plants be about the big: 
L 3 | nen 
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neſs of your Thumb, if you can, and ſet almoſt 
dicular, and cut within four or five Inches of the 
Tround, and planted in a double row at about half 
à Foot diſtance ; they will proſper infinitely, and 
much outſtrip the cloſeſt range of our trifling Sets. 
The other way moſt followed for the planting of 
a quick Hedge in the Field, is on the Bank of 3 
Ditch, thus : Place the firſt row of Sets on the Brink 
of the Ditch in the upper Mould and cover them 
with the'better part of the Mould taken out of the 
Ditch, and raife the Bank about eight or ten Inches 
above them ; then place another row of Sets, each 
Set againſt the ſpaces of the row ; then lay more of 
the beſt Mould to the roots of the Sets, and raiſe 
the Bank as before, and place another row of Sets 
oppoſite to the firſt, applying the beſt Mould to 
the Roots, and finiſh the Bank with the bottom of 
>, 
The Holly-hedge may be planted as the White- 
Thorn; but if you think that too tedious to wait 
its riſe, you may Plant it with the White-Thorn, 
and let every fifth or fixth be an Holly-ſet; they 
will grow infallibly with the Quick, and as they be- 
gin to ſpread, make way for them by extirpating 
the White-Thgrn till they quite domineer. 
Alſo you may lay along well rooted Sets a yard 
or more in tength, and ſtripping off the leaves and 
branches, cover them with a competent depth of 
Earth, and they will ſend forth innumerable Suck- 
ers, which will advance into a Hedge, Holly is one 
of the ſloweſt, tho” beſt Plant for a Fence. 
All theſe: Hedges being young, ſhould be carefully 
Fenced with a dry Hedge, from the biting of Cat- 
tle on both ſides, if need require, until the tops are 
out of their reach; and where any fail, to ſupply 
them in time with new, or to plaſh the next to fill 
ſuch vacant gaps.  _ 
- Whilſt they are yet young, they are to be con- 
Fantly weeded, left the Weeds prevent the thick 
reading of the Hedge at the bottom, as well as 
eck the growth and Proſperity of the Plant. 1 


4 
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If your Hedge ftand remote, or that yon do not 
annually keep it clipt, whereby it ſhould thicken, 
then about ſix years of age You may plaſh it about 
February or October. Some Workmen are naore 
expert and judicious at this than others are, and can 
better do. it than any Pen can direct, therefore 1 
ſhall not trouble you therewith, but leave you to th 
Skill of the Workman. n aq a 
Whatſoever you Plant or make your Fences Withr, 
all, it is a piece of very good Husbandry to Plant 
at ſome convenient diſtance, Setters either of Tim- 
ber proper for the Soil, or of Crabs whereon to graft: 
Apples, or Perry-ſtocks for Pears, as you ſhall be 
adviſed or judge convenient f which will very much 
ut 


inprow your Land for the future, and commend the 
induſtry of the Planter. 5 8 n 


SE C T. VII 


Of the Nurſery for the more convenient pro- 
fpagation of moſt of the fore-· mentioued 


. 


Trees. 


| Several of the ſaid Trees are oſually produced | of 


the Seed, Maſt, or Berries, and thoſe are the Oak, 
Beech, Cheſnut, Service, Maple, Sycamore, Horus 
beam, Quick-beam, Haſel, Firs, Pines, Pinaſter, 
Pitch-tree, Cypreſs, Cedar, Bays, 28 FA ret, 
and Juniper, Which being ſown, ſpring the firſt year; 
and the Aſh, Phillyrea, Tew-tree, White-tharn, Blacks 
thorn, Holly, and Pyracaut ha, whoſe Seeds or Ber- 
ries uſually lie in the Earth another year after they 
are ſown, . e'er they ſpring. n 
To produce Trees immediately of the Seed is the 
better way: Firſt, becauſe ey take ſooneſt: Se- 
condly, becauſe they make the ſtraiteſt and moſt uni- 
orm ſhoot, being very conſidexable in Timber- trees: 
Thirdly, becauſe they will neither reggie ſtaking, 
nor en which are two very conſiderable Ar- 
a 


| ticles: And Laſtly, for _ all tranſplanting (400 
, 4 
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it much improve Fruit- trees, ) is a conſiderable impe- 
diment to the growth of Forreft-trees, but if chey 
are removed out of the Nurſery whilſt they are 

oung, and carefully preſerved, this injury is not 

0 great; alſo Plants raiſed of the Seed in the place 
where they are to ſtand, ſhall ſoon out-ſtrip a remo- 
ved Plant of the greater age, eſpecially the Pine and 


Walnut, where the Nut ſet into the Ground, ſhall 


certainly overtake a Tree of ten years growth which 
was planted at the fame inſtant. | 


Becauſe of the coldneſs of the Winter, and the 


damage the aft, Seed, or Berries, may receive 
from Mice, and other Yermin, it is not good to 
ſow them till the Spring, for the better preſerving 


them from drying, rotting, or decaying z you may 


t them into Pots, Barrels, or other Veſſels, Cel- 
ars, Sheds, or ſuch like places, with a mixture of 
Earth or Sand, not too dry, intermixed ftratum ſu- 
per ftratum, with the Seeds, Cc. At the Spring you 
will find them ſprouted, and being committed ta 
the Earth, as apt to take, as if they had been ſown 
with the moſt early. | Fob 
Some affirm, that by this way of preparing the 
Seed, &c. thoſe Seeds that otherwiſe would have 
lain over another Winter in the Ground before they 
had ſprung, being now committed to the Ground 
before the Full in March, will that ſeaſon be chit- 
ting, and ſpeedily take root. : 
uſe not your Maſt or Seeds from the aged, de- 
caying, or not thriving Trees, but from a thriving 


Tree, of a ſound ſtock, and firm wood, and let 


the Seed be the moſt weighty, clean and bright. 

Make choice of ſome ſpare place of Ground well 
Fenced and ſecured from Cattle, Conies, Cc. re- 
ſpecting the South-Eaft rather than the full South, 
and well protected from the North and Veſt; let 
the Ground be rather dry than moiſt, for Trees will 
rarely thrive being removed out of a wet into a 
dry yon bat exceeding well out of a dry into a 
moiſt ; break up the Ground, and prepare it the 


wn inter before you ſow it the cleaner it is from 


W eeds, 


— . — — — — 
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Weeds, and the lighter and mellower the Ground is, 
the detter will the Seeds thrive, for in much Weed- 
ing the young Plants are indanger d. | 

The Nurſery for your Firs, Pines, Cypreſſes, and 
all ſuch Winter-greens, and tender Plants, had need 
be ſheltered from the Southern Aſpect, either arti- 
kcially, or elſe made where it is naturally ſo defend- 
ed. | 
You may make Furrows or Trenches of four or 
five Inches deep, at about two foot breadth, with a 
convenient interval for the more commodious weed- 
ing and dreſſing the Plants: Into theſe Furrows caſt 
your Seed or Maſt, ſuch as uſually ſpring the firſt 
year in Beds by themſelves ; and ſuch that ſtay the 
ſecond by themſelves, or ( as it is beſt for the better 
ordering them at their removal) ſow each Seed or 
Maſt apart, then cover them with a Rake. 

The Seeds of Firs, Pines, &c. need not be ſown 
above an Inch deep, and covered finely with a Sieve, 
and duly watered. | 

If the Seeds of Pines, or Firs, be rolled in a fine 
Compoſt made of Sheeps-dung, and planted, they 
never fail. | 

But for the more convenient removal of the Pine 
8 leaſt abides it of any Tree I know) take 
mall Earthen Pots without bottoms, or {mall Baſ- 
tets, Boxes, or {ach like, and ſet them to the brims 
| in rows in the Ground, and fill them with good 
| Mould,” and plant in each of them two or three 
| Seeds; when they grow, leave only one, and by 
| this means, at two or three years growth may you 
| ſecurely remove them, the Earth being kept faſt 
| about the Roots; and wherever you plant them, 
x it elf in time will rid it ſelf of the Pot 
or Box. 

When the young Imps or Seedlings are ſprung up, 
you muſt be very careful in keeping them from 
| Weeds, which elſe will ſoon over run them ; and 
after weeding the Ground being unſettled, give them 
i little Water if it be a dry and hot Seaſon. "a 
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The Winter following you may lay a few Buſhe; 
Furze, or ſuch-like over them, and ſcatter a litti 
Straw only to break the force of the Winds, which 
> — Winter ſeaſon injure more than Snow or 

roſt. 

But for the Cypreſs, Phillyrea, and ſuch other 
tender Winter- greens, you muſt defend them with 
more care. | 2 | 
If you intend to raiſe a Coppice from Maſt or Seed, 
dig or plow the parcel of Ground you intend, 23 

you would prepare it for Corn, and with the Corg 
either in the Autumn or Spring, ſow allo good ſtore 
of ſuch Maſt, Nuts, Seeds, Berries, &c. as you de- 
fire; then take off your crop of Corn, and lay it 

up for Wood; although that ſeveral ſorts of your 
Seeds come up the firſt, yet will they receive but 
little injury by treading at the Harveſt, but injure it 
as little as you can; allo the Stubble being left high, 
will be 4 ſhelter for the young Trees the firſt Wir: 
— ah | n 


- 


SECT. R. 
Of the Tranſplautati 2 of Trees. 


The beſt time for removing or tranſplanting of all 
Trees that ſhed their Leaf, is in October or the be- 
inning of November, immediately after, or at the 
all of the Leaf; but. that time being omitted, you 
may tranſplant them till the Spring in open weather, 
* and before they bud. | 
All Trees that ſhed not their Leaf annually, but 
are ever green, are to be removed in the Spring 
when the cold is over, for they ſpring not ſo ſoon 


in the year as the other; but ſome affirm the only 


time to bein Auguſt. 

Such Trees that are pithy, as the Af, Sycamort, 
Lime-tree, Aſpen, and ſuch-like, cut not off theit 
ops the firſt year of their remove, becauſe the wet 
will be apt to periſh the Plant; neither Sms - 

| cads; 
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herds, nor many of the Branches, nor Roots of the 
Firs, Pines, or other Raſinaceous Trees, for they are 
prone to ſpend their Gum, to the great injury, if 
not ruin of the Plant. 15 

The ſame time and method is to be obſerved in 
the tranſplantation, removal, or propagation of the 
Suckers, Cyons, Slips, or Layers of the Elm, Birch, 
Lime-tree, Horſe-Cheſnut , and ſuch other Trees 
that are uſually produced of Suckers, Layers, Slips, 
Cc. as you do in the removal of the young Seed- 
lings of the other Trees. 

Only that for the ſlipping or laying of ſuch 
Branches of Trees that had not before taken any 
Root, the moſt proper time is in the. top of the 
Spring, about the time that the Sap is newly riſen, 
and the Tree ready to bud. 5 

All Trees that are raiſed of Pitehers or Sets, as 
the Poplar, Aſhen, Abel, Alder, Withy, Salley, Of- 
er, Willow, Elder, and Privet, are to be Planted in 
February or March, before they are too forward. 

Let your young Plants be removed rather into a 
better Mould ( though there is but a little about 
the Roots) then a worſe : Let as much Earth ad- 
here to the Roots as you may, and leave as much 
of the Root on as you can, abating anly the top- 
Root, or downright Roots, and ſpread the other 
every way in the pits or holes made for that pur- 
poſe, which ought to be made larger and deeper 


| than the Plant at preſent: requires, and filled up 
| With looſe Mould, that young Roots may the bei- 
| ter ſpread to ſeek Nouriſhment for the Tree. 


Trees will not proſper well if removed out of a 
warm ſhelter, into an open bleak Air, being ſenſi- 
ble of ſo great a change. I have known Trees de- 
ay that have not been removed, only other Trees 
that ſheltered them from the cold taken away. In 
Tranſplanting be ſare to preſerve the ſmalleſt Roots 
which gather the Sap; and in filling the Earth about 
the Tree, endeavour to keep them to a level with 
Earth between them, that they may nat be irre- 
Eularly placed; for the well-ſettling theſe Race wil 
beets . FONQUCE 
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conduce very much to the proſperity of the Tree, 

It is good to plant it as ſhallow as might be, and 
not below the better part of the Earth into the 
Gravel, Clay, Sand, nor Water, Cc. but rather 
advance the Earth about the Tree, than ſet the Tree 
too deep; be ſure alſo not to ſet it deeper than it 
ſtood before. ; | 

In the removal of ſuch Trees that have arriv'd to 
any conſiderable bigneſs, it is very expedient to ob- 
ſerve the coaſt and fide of the ſtock, which way it 
ſtood before its removal; and with Chalk or Oker 

may you mark the South- ſide of the Trees or Plants 
before you remove them, and place the ſame ſides to 
the Coaſt they tended to before. - This was the pra- 
Rice of the Antients, as appears by Virgil. 


Alſo Heavens Quarters on the Bark they ſcore, 
That they may coaft it as it was before, 

Which Southern heat ſuftain'd, which view'd the Pole: 
Such ftrength hath Cuſtom in each tender Soul, 


This is not to be eſteemed ſuch a trifle as Lawſor, 
and many other trifling Authors pretend. For it is 
moſt evident that the Sap doth naturally flow moſt 
on that ſide of the Tree that's next the Sun, and on 
that fide doth the Free more increaſe than on the 
other, and is evident in obſerving Pith to be nearer the 
North, than the South-fide of the Tree; but in ſuch 
Trees that ſtand thick in a Nurſery, or have long 
ſtood in the ſhade, where the Sun hath wrought lit- 
tle or nothing upon them, you may be leſs critical. 

The Oak, Pine, and Walnut-trees bear ſpreading 
large Branches, and require greater diſtances than 
_ other; therefore the neareſt ſhould ſtand forty 

oor. | 
The Beech, Aſh, Yew, Fir, cheſnut, Cc. may 
ſtand ſomewhat'nearer than the other. 

The Elm and the Hornbeam will grow the neareſt 
of any Trees : For the other, you may plant them 
at what diſtance the magnitude of the Tree, your 


occaſions, or the nature of it requires, You oy 
e ei 
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either Plant the Trees in a regular Order, is Rapin 

- adviſes. 13 

Whither you Plant young Sets, or Acorns ſow; 

Still Order keep; for ſo they beſt will grow, 

Order to every Tree like vigour gives, | 

And room for the Aſpiring Branches leaves. . 


But this agrees not with every ones Fancy, for 


There are more ways than one to plant a Grove, 
For ſome do beſt a rude confuſion love : 

Some into even Sjuares diſpoſe their Trees, 
Where ev'ry fide does equal bounds poſſeſs. 


The watering of your Trees immediately upon 
their ttanſplantation, very much conduceth to their 
proſperity; and ſetling the Earth-about the Roots, 
unleſs in weather extream cold, and where the Plant . 
is of a tender kind: Alſo the young Plants for the 
firſt year will require yout Aid in watering of them 
in a dry Spring. 

Alſo if Trees have been carried far, the ſetting 
of the Roots in Water ſome certain time before you 
inter them, conduces much to their revival. 

If the Trees be of any conſiderable height, they 
ought to be carefully defended, as well from the in- 
jurious Winds, as the frications of Beaſts, by ſta- 
king them, and with a wiſp of Hay, or other ſoft 
Ligament to bind them to ſuch ſtakes, not omiting 
to interpoſe a little Moſs or Hay, &c. between the 
Tree and Stake, to preſerve it from galling; if your 
Trees be in danger of Cattles injuries, then you 
5 to bind or ſet Buſlies about them to prevent 
rubbing. 1 3 
Planters in moſt places do ſtrictly obſerve to cut 

e foot or ground- end of Poplar, Withy, or other 
Aquatick Pitchers or Set?, only one way like a Hinds 
Foot, pretending that to be a principal obſervation. - 

either your impatient Fancy, or your urgent 

caltons, oblige you to the removal or e 
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tation of Trees in the Summer; you may tread in 
the ſteps of a certain Prince Elector, that at Hey. 


—_ in the midſt of Summer, removed very 


great Lime-trees out of one of his Foreſts, to a ſteep 


Hill, exceedingly expoſed to the Heat of the oo 


the Heads being cut off, and the Pits into which they 


were ne, vc filled with a Compoſition of Earth 


and Cow- ung, which was exceedingly beaten, and 
ſo diluted with Water, as it became almoſt a liquid 


Pap, wherein he ply nged the Roots, covering the 
a 


Surface with the Turf: It is preſumed that if the 
Trees were ſmaller, be they of what Wood ſoever, 
there needeth not fo abſolute a decaptation. 
Several relations there are of Trees that have 
been planted or removed of eighty years growth, 
and fifty foot high to the neareſt Bough, wafted up- 
on Floats and Engines four long Miles, with admira- 
ble ſucceſs, and of Oaks planted as big as twelve 
 Oxen could draw; to which effect, theſe are pre- 
ſcribed, as the ways to accompliſh the like deſigns. 
| Chuſe a Tree as big as your Thigh, remove the 
Farth from about him, cut through all the Collateral 
Roots, till with a competent ſtrength you can in- 
force him upon one ſide, ſo as to come with your 
Axe at the Tap- Root; cut that off, redreſs your Tree, 
and ſo let it ſtand covered about with the Mould you 
looſened from it, till the next year or longer, if 
you think good; then take it up at a fit ſeaſon. | 
Or a little before the hardeſt Froſt ſurprize you, 
make a ſquare Trench about your Tree, at ſuch a 
diftance from the ſtem as you ſhould judge ſufficient 
for the Root; dig this of a competent depth, ſo as 
almoſt quite to undermine it, by placing locks and 
quarters of Wood to ſuſtain the Earth, this done, 
caſt on it as much Water as may ſufficiently wet it, 
unlefs the Ground were moiſt before ; thus let it 
tand till ſome very hard Froſt do bind it firmly to 
the Roots, and then-convey it to the Pit prepared 
for its new ſtation. | 


But ĩf it be over-ponderous, you may raiſe it with 


a Pally between a Triangle, placing th eCords * 
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the Roots of the Tree; ſet it on a Trundle or Sled 


to be conveyed and replanted where you pleaſe; by 


theſe means you may tranſplant Trees of a larger 
ſtature, and many times without topping or dimi- 
nution of the head; which is of great importance 
to ſupply a Defect, and remove a Curioſity. 
After you have tranſplanted your Trees, if yon 


lay about the Roots or Stems, Fern, Straw, Stub- 


ble, Hawm, or any other Vegetable whatſoever, 
either green or half rotten is beſt, which will pre- 
ſerve the Roots moiſt in the Summer, and yield a 
good Manure or Soil, which the Rain will carry to 
the Roots. | | 
Alſo Stones laid about the Roots of Trees pre- 


— 


ſerve them moiſt in the Summer, and warm in the 
Winter, and keeps them faſt againſt the ſhaking 


Winds. 
Copſes may alſo be planted about Autumn with 


the young Sets or Plants, the beſt way is in rows 


about ten or fifteen Foot diſtance, for then you may 


reap the benefit of Intervals, by Plowing, or Dig- 


ing, and Sowing, till the Trees are well advanced; 


Carts may alſo the better paſs between at the time 


of felling, without injury to the Stems, or danger 
of the Cattle: There will alfo be many pleafant 
Walks, and yet an equal burthen of Wood at the 
full growth of the Copſe, as though they were thick, 
and confuſedly planted, 

There is a compendious way for thickning of 
Copſes that are too thin, by laying of ſome of the 
Branches of the Trees ( that ſtand neareſt unto the 
bare places) on the Ground, or a little in the 
Ground, giving it a chop near the foot the better to 
make it yield; this detained with a hook or two, 
and covered with ſome freſh Mould at a competent 
depth, will produce a World of Suckers, and thick- 


en and furniſh a Copſe ſpeedily, 
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of the Pruning, Shrowding, cutting, and 


Felling of Trees and Copſes. 


In the diſcreet performance of the Pruning of _ 


Trees, the Improvement of our Timber and Woods 
doth much conſiſt; and renders our Avenues, Walks, 
Parks, Cc. much more pleaſant and commodious to 
have the Trees ſtand in order, their Branches at a 
. height, and kept clean from all ſuper- 
Uli ties. Jo | | | 
Such Trees that are fit for Timber, it's beſt to 
2rune whilſt they are young, and the Branches not 
too big; of theſe and other Trees its good to cut 
off the Branches that are ſuperfluous, about Janu- 
ary, with a ſharp Bill or other Tool, making the 
ſtroke upward by reaſon of the grain of the Wood, 
ind to prevent the ſlitting of the Tree at the fall 
of the Branch, and cut it clean, ſmooth, and cloſe ;; 
for by cutting off the Branches at a diſtance from 
the Tree, the ſtumps rot, and leave hollow holes 
Which decay the Tree, and ſpoil the Timber. 


Such Trees: that ,are not fit for Timber, or that 


you deſire ſhould yield you a preſent advantage, or 


ſerve for Fuel, you may ſhroud or lop them, which | 


will return you a conſiderable advantage, and is 
uch to be · preferred before a Copſe in theſe ſeveral, 
Leſpects. 1. Theſe Pollard or Shrowded Trees need 
no Fence to be maintained about them, ſtanding in 
no danger of the Browſings or Frications of Cattle, 
Conies, &c. 2. You have the benefit of Grazing 
under theſe Trees, which is very conſiderable whilſt 
che tops are young. 3. The Stocks taken in time 


or at lea 


before they decay or gron 2 yield a 775 5 
- t fo 


Timber fit for many u good cle 


the Fire 4. And iy, you may raiſe theſe Pollaras, 
P 


are places, and borders of 


in Hedge rows, and 
=” your 


y 
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your Grounds, where they prove a good ſhelter, as 
we before noted, and little injure the'Ground. ** 
Notwithſtanding the Copſe is quicker of growth; 
and raiſes a more conſiderable advantage for the 
preſent than this way, in ſome places, therefore 
where you have conveniencies for a Copſe, I leave 
yon to your election. e 
Trees are not to be ſhrouded till they have taken 
faſt rooting, and ſo ſtood for three or four years, at 
what height you think convenient, ſo it be out of 
the reach of the Cattle, either at the beginning of. 
the Spring, or the end of the Fall. For the harder 
ſorts of Wodds it is very indifferent, obſerving thar 
they be not lopped above once in ten or twelve 
years, and at any time in the Winter; The Elm 
and the Aſh, and ſuch- like pithy and ſofter Woods, 
are fitteſt to be ſhrouded at the Spring, leſt the 
Winter injare-the e - 7 9 19 t3e Hee egg 
Always obſerve to cut the remaining ſtumps 
allope, and ſmooth; that they caſt the Water off, 
that the Tree periſh not. 1 dünn 
Take not off the head of the Poplar, nor any of: 
the ſoft Woods ( efore unſhrowded) growing up- 
right, and ſmooth, after they have attained the big- 
nels of ones Leg, unleſs you leave ſome Collateral 
_ to attract the Sap; for it will endanger the 
All Perennial Greens, or Ceſinous Plants, are not 
to be pruned or cut until the greater Froſts and bit- 
ter Winds are paſt, and then not in any wiſe deca- 
pms the Fir, Pine, nor ſuch. pithy Plants, and 
very ſparing of their Collateral, Branches 
You may cut Aquatick-Trees every third or 
fourth year, and ſome more frequently, according 
as the Tree is in proof, or the ſhrowds or ' tops are 
fit for your occaſions; cut them not too near the 
main ſtock, becauſe of periſhing the Tree; and be- 
lides, it gives leave for the new ſprouſtſss. 
The beſt time for cutting the Aquaticks, either 
to dreſs or plant them, is about. the beginning of 
March, or the firſt _ weather at the Spring ; 
£ | u 
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but if for the Fire, in the Winter before the Sap be: 
gins to riſe, or you may cut them at any time be- 
tween Leaf and Leaf. | 

Such Copſes or Copſe-trees that you have lately 
planted, at one, two, or rather three years growth, 
may be cut within two or three Inches of the 
Ground, in the Spring-time (the leſs proſperous 
eſpecially ) which the new r will ſudden re- 
pair in cluſters, and tufts of fair Poles. 

Copſes being of a competent growth, as 6f 
twelve or fifteen years, are eſteemed fit for the Axe: 
but thoſe of twenty years ſtanding are better, an 
far advance the price: Seventeen years growth af- 
fords à tolerable Fell; you are to ues as many 
likely Frees for Timber, as with diſcretion you 
Can. 

The growth of Copſes is ſo various accortling to 
the nature of the Ground, ſome being dry and bar- 
ren, ſome moiſt and fruitful, that no time: can be 
ſet but as the Copſes are quick or ſlow in growth, 
and the bigneſs of the Wood ſuits with the Market, 
or your occaſions, ſo may your diſcretion be guided. 

Copſes may be felled or cut from mid-Seprember 
to mid-March, and to be avoided by miid-May at 
the fartheſt, elſe much injury may be done by Teams 
in bruiſing the young Cyons, and injuring them 
with their Feet; alſo the removing of the Rough or 
Bruſh, break off many a tender Sprig. 

Cut not above half a foot from the Ground, and 
that ſlope-wiſe, trimming up ſuch as you ſpare for 
Standards, as you go from their extravagant Branch- 
500 Water boughs, &c. that hinder the growth of 
Others. 

After the felling and removing of the Wood, ſhut . 
up all the Gaps about the Copſe, having received a 
ſufficient Hedge about the ſame, before the Spring, 
and fo keep it fenced and defended from Cattle, 
till it be above their reach; then about July may 
you put in your Beaſts to ſped the Herbage in ſuch 
well-grown Copſes. : | 


If 


If your Copſes have been neglected, {6 that ties 


have been bruiſed by Cattle, and kept under that 


they are not apt to thrive, the beſt way is at felling- 
time to new cut them, and preſerve them better 


from Cattle, and they will ſoon be reduced to à bet- 


ter ſtate than before, and thrive beyond expe&a- 
S L e e ee 
When your Timber-Trees are arrived to their 


perfect age, full growth, or belt ſtate (for at ſuch a 


time it cannot be eſteemed ill-husbandry to take 
them away, ſo that you be careful to preſerve others 
in their ſtead, though not in their places) or that 
you are neceſſitated to fell them, then conſider 
which way, and what time is beſt for your advan“ 
tage. ; a; 64 J J <EEq- 51-3 „ e 


To fell thoſe Trees can be no loſs at all, 
Whoſe age and jickneſs would your Ax foreſtals * 
A youthful Succeſſor, with better grace. 
And plenty, will ſupply the vacant place. 


The time of the year is to te conſidered of ab- 


cording to the occaſions or uſes-you have for yo 


Timber; if it be for Sale, and that your preſent 


advantage only you ſeek, then the beſt time. ta fell 


Oak is from mid-April to Mid-Summer, the Sap be- 


ing then prond, and the Bark is eaſy to be taken off, 
Which will yield youa conſiderable price: But all other 
Timber whilſt the Sap is dow in the Winter-feaſon. 
The reaſon is becauſe the Sap is apt to breed the 
Worm; and the fame Rule may be obſerved in all 
other Trees as well. as: Timber. 
lf you deſire your Oaken- Timber for your own 
proper occaſions, fell jit in December or January, 
when the Tree is cleareſt of Sap, by which means 
the Timber will not be ſo much ſubject to the 
Worm, neither will it caft, rift, or twine, as it will 
if cut in the Summer: It will alſo laſt longer in any 
Buildings, and not be ſo apt to yield under a Bur- 
then: for the great plenty of Sap mollifies the Tim- 
r, and makes it rot and decay , therefore the cut- 

| M 2 | ting 
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ting of Trees at Birking · time, doth very much in- 
jure our Timber, debilitates our Edifices, and ex- 
pedites their approaching m | | 
Fell not in the increaſe nor full of the Moon, nor 
in Windy-weather, at leaſt in great Winds, leſt it 
throw the Tree before you are willing. I have ſeen 
a good Tree much injured by falling too ſoon. 


or the Felling of the greater ſort of Timber- 


Trees, one of the moſt principal things is, the skil- 
ful disbranching of the Boal of all ſuch Arms and 
Limbs as may endanger it in the fall; for many ex- 
cellent Trees have been utterly ſpoiled for want on- 
ly of this conſideration, In the greater Arms cho 
A nick under it cloſe to the Boal, and meet it wit 
the down-right ſtroke, it will be cut without ſplit- 
Ras. | | 
If you reſerve the Roots in the Earth in expe- 
Ration of a new increaſe of Suckers ; then Fell the 
Tree as near the Earth as you can, for that is the 
beſt Timber : But if you intend a total extirpation, 
then grub the Tree, which ,is more for your advan- 
tage; ſome adviſe to Bark the Trees as they ſtand, 
and the next Seaſon to Fell them; which I take to 
be worthy of your Practiſe. 


— — — . 
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* Of Fruit-Trees. 


# F ein ey a 
Of the Profits and Pleaſures of Fruit - Trees. 


ous planting of Fruit-Trees is undoubtedly 
1 one of the n Improvements that can be 
made of the moſt part of our Engliſh Land, as all 
who have written of Improvements do agree; and 

55 Worceſter- 
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Worcefterſhi 3 Herefordſhire, Gl ouceſter ſhire, Kent, 


and many other particular places in this Kingdom, 
can ſufficiently teſtify the Truth thereof. | 


_ Firſt, Becauſe it is more univerſal than other ſorts 


of Improvements, there being but little Ground 
in England, but one fort of Frait or another will 
proſper upon it, if judicially proſecuted. 

The charge of planting or raiſing moſt fort of 
Fruit-Trees being ſo ſmall, and the pains fo eaſy, 
that the moſt ſſothful hath not any rational objecti- 


on againſt it; but the moſt common is, that the 


poorer ſort of People will rob and ſpoil the Planta- 


tions, &c, If you plant but a few, this objection 
may have place ; but if you plant any conſiderable 
number, it will be worth while to attend them at 
that Seaſon, which is but ſhort, when they are pal- 
latable; or to plant ſuch that are not very inviting, 
2 yet as profitable to the Planter as the moſt plea- 
ant. ä 


And when they become more common, they will 


be little regarded by theſe Filchers; or if they do 


borrow a few ſometimes in their Pockets, or to 
make a few Apple - pies withal, yet that is a poor 
diſcouragement to an ingenious Spirit; and much 
like that Ruſtick Humour of one that would not im- 
prove a very good piece of Ground for that purpoſe 


with Fruit-Trees, becauſe the Parſon would have 


the decimation of it > and ſo denied himſelf the nine 
Parts, becauſe the Parſon ſhould not have the Tenth; 
which indeed is a grand- impediment to Improve- 
ment; and it is to be wiſh'd, that there were fome 
more certain Modus in lieu of that troubleſome way 
of Tything. | i 
This way of Improving by planting of Fruit- 
Trees is more practiſed within theſe few years, than 
hath been in Ages before; a ſufficient Argument of 
the Benefit the- Conntry-man receives by it. The 
computation may be taken from the produ of the 
young Trees, eſpecially of Cyder-fruit that our Nur. 
ſeries have annually yielded throughout the greateſt 
part of this Kingdom. 175 


M 3 Secondly, 
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Secondly, The uſe of Fruits is alſo univerſal both 
for Meat and Drink: That there cannot be an over- 
Kocking, of the Country with them, eſpecially of 
Cyder-fruits, This Drink being more univerſally 
celebrated than any other, as the moſt pleaſant (be- 
ing of good Fruits, and rightly prepared) the moſt 
healthy, and moſt durable of any other, and muſt 
neceſſarily bring a very conſiderable advantage to 
the whole Kingdom in general, becauſe a far greater 
e of Cyder is uſually produced out of an 
Acre of Land in one year, than can be made of the 
Barley growing on an Acre, and much leſs coſt and 
trouble in the preparation; ſo that if but a ſmall 
Part of every Farm were planted for Cyder, much 
of the Barly-Land might be converted to other uſes, 
which in the end would be a National Improvement 
and Advantage. | 5 q 
It will alſo leſſen that vaſt conſumption we make 
of French-Wines, which we drink, to the inriching 
of Foreigners, the impoveriſhing of our Selves, and 
the great prejudice of our Healths, eſpecially by 
the corroding Claret, and ſtummed White-Wines, 
When we have a thouſand Teſtimonies that Engli/h 
Cyder is to be preferred before any French-Wines, 
and known to be more Homogeneal to our Natures. 
Mr. Hartlib in his Legacy, tells you of the Bene- 
fits of Orchard- Fruits, that they afford curious 
Walks for Pleaſure, Food for Cattle in the Spring, 
Summer, and Winter, (meaning under their ſha- 
er Fuel for the Fire, , Shade be the Heat, Phy- 
Hick for the Sick, Refreſhment for the Sound, plenty 
gi Food for Man, and that not of the worlt, and 
Drink alſo. of the beſt; and all this without much 
— LECT ͤ ͤ v 
The high Applauſes, Dignities, Advantages, and va- 
riety of Pleaſures and Contents in the planting and en- 
joyment of Fruit- Trees, Mr. Ralph Auſten hath very 
copioully and particularly ſet forth in his Treatiſe of 
Fruit, Trees, to which for brevity ſake I refer you, 
ag mall only, in this place give you a Catalogue of 
Tuch Fruit: Trees, as are for our Advantage, wieh, 


. 
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the ſeveral ways of propagating and ordering 
them. And firſt of Standard-Trees. | 1 by 
Among which the Apple worthily deſerves the 
reheminence, both for its univerſality of place, 
carce a Country Pariſh in England, but in ſome 
rt or other it will thrive; and alfo for its uſe, 
ing both Meat and Drink, and generally eſteem. 
ed by the moſt Curious, as a moſt pleaſant Diſh, 
It alſo exceeds all other Engliſb Fruits for the time 
we enjoy them; nota Day in the Year but they 
may be had, and not of the worſt. There is a very 
great diverſity of the Species of them; Mr. Hart- 
lib ſpeaks of One, who had about two hundred Sorts 
or Species, and does verily believe there are*ficap 
five hundred in this Iſland: The French Gardines 
reckons up eighty ſeyen ſeveral ſorts of choice kinds 
of them in that Country; I preſume he computes 
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not the common. HET 13 
They are of different Natures; ſome are eatly 
ripe, ſome later; ſome are but for a time, ore 
are long preſerved: I have heard of 3 that 
have been kept two or three years found, only by 
care in gathering of them, and at the right ſeaſon 
kept in a Room free from all Annoyances of Hea 
and Cold, and hung by the Tails: Some preſerved 
for the Table, others for Cyder; the beſt for the 
Table are, the Jennitings, the Harvey Apple, the 
Golden Pippin, Summer and Winter Pearmains and. 
Pippins, thy ohn Apple, with many others. Thers 
is a ſort of Ruſſeting, with a fine rough Gold- co⸗ 
toured skin, with ſome Warts on it, which I can 
give no other Name than the Aromatick Ruſſetiug, 
knowing no other for it; which Fruit excels any 
other Apple I have ſeen or taſted, and is worthy to 
be placed, not 'onty the Tree. in the beſt of your . 
Plantations, but the Fruit at the beſt of your Bru- 
mal Repaſts, The Tree may be had at Mr. George 
Rickets, near Hodften;, and at Mr. Balls at Brains 
ford, two of the beft planters in England. The beſt 
for Cyder are the Red-Streak,' the Jennet-Moyt, 
Eleot, Stocking - Apple, and ſome others. 

"> 810 Apples 
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Apples planted diſperſedly about your Ground 
Lither in the * in Rows by the Bages 
raiſe a very conſiderable Advantage at a very eaſy - 
Rate or Charge, and that only in nurſing them up 
till they are freed from common Injuries: The 
great Advantages accrueing thereby, are evident to 
the Inhabitants ..of . Hereford/hire, Glouceſterſhire, 
and ſeveral other places in England. I heard it cer- 
Tainly related in Herefordſhire, of a Tenant that 
ae the Living he then Rented, only with the 
Benefit he made of the Fruit growing thereon in 
one rear; with this advantage, that he ſold his Cy- 
der y Retail, as they uſually do Beer. Orchards 
planted with Apples ariſe to a very conſiderable 
Improvement: I know ( faith Hartlib) that ten, or 
fifteen Pound an Acre hath been given for Cherries, 
more for Pears, and Apples; the Land it ſelf, whilſt 
. theſe Trees are ſmall, and yield you not your de: 
red Gain, is capable of bearing any ſort of Tillage 
ll the Trees yield.too much ſhadow; and then, if 
neten e the; Land js better Shay be- 
fore it was planted, ſometimes to a three-fold Im- 
Rauen and hath the Preheminency above other 
*altures in being earlier, not, ſubject to ſcorchin 
leats; and in the Winter there is plenty of Food 
U Wat Calves, &c. 2 5 1 
Next unto Apples, the Pear challengeth his place: 
They will proſper in ſome ſorts of Land where Ap-, 
ples Will not,. as in Stony, Hungry, Gravelly Land; 
nay in a tough binding hungry Clay, the Root of a 
ear - Tree being, it ſeems, more able to pierce a 
eee, --:- 
Ihe Pear - Tree bears almoſt. its weight of Spright- 
| Windy Liquor; ſametimes one Tree bears two, 
three, or four Hogtheads per Annum. In Hereford- 
_ * ſhire I was credibly informed, that near Roſs grow: 
eth à Pear-Tree of. that Magnitude, that the Cir-, 
cumference of the Body, or Stem of. the Tree, was 
as much as three Men from hand to hand, could be- 
clip, or fathom; and that there was made 1 
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Fear of the Fruit thereof, ſeven Hogſheads of Perry. 

There are ſuppoſed to be four or five hundred 
ſeveral kinds of Frans the French Gardiner reckons 
about three hundred of choice ſorts of Pears. —_ 

Several are for the Table; as the Windſor-Pear, 
Burgamets, Boon-Chriftiens, Green-field Pear, &c. 
For Perry, the Horſe-Pear, both White and Red; 
the Bosbury-Pear, Choak-Pear, Cc. It is worthy 
to be taken notice of, that the beſt Pear for Perry, 
and fo of Apples for Cyder, are not very 1 
Crude as they are from the Trees, and may be plant- 
ed in the Fields or Paſtures with leſs. danger. of Loſs. 
than the + able-Fruit, b , N 

Some of theſe alſo are for the Summer only, and 
will not laſt; others will keep over the Winter. 
The Advantage of the Pear are equal to thoſe of 
the Apples; for though they are deficient in ſome 
Caſes, yet they recompence it in others. It is the 
Goodlier Tree in a Grove, to ſhelter a Houſe and 
Walk from Summers Heat, and the Winters cold 
Winds, and far more laſting; and for the quantity 
of Ground it covers, bears much more than the Ap- 
ple, becauſe of their height. rate Fig 

Of Cherries there are ſeveral ſorts; fame of one 
Colour, ſome of another; ſome; early, and ſome 
late: But for the Orchard or Field, the Flanders 
Cherry excels. The Great-bearing Cherry alſo is 
a very good kind, for he ſeldom fails; though in a 
cold and ſharp Spring they are: late; ripe, and hang 
near a Fortnight after they are Red, before they are 
thorough ripe ;. They are the fitteſt ſort for the 

coldeſt places; they axe not ſo pleaſant as the other, 
| by reaſon of the Tartneſs of Juice, yet ſharp Cher- 
ries are more wholeſome than the ſweet. 

The Advantages of a, Cherry Orchard are very 
great: Mr. Hartlib gives the Relation of a Cherry 
Orchard about Sittenburk in Kent, of thirty Acres; 
that produced in one Year above a thouſand Pound: 
That Preſident might be but once; one Swallow 
makes not a Summer; yet they are uſually. worth 
den or fifteen, Pound per Acre. | 
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They are a Fruit that keep not long; therefore if 
your Store exceed your Market, a moſt excellent 
Wine is made of them, by thoſe that delight in 
fach Liquors, which indeed are to be preferred be- 
fore Foreign. „ ORAL LT N 
Walnuts, not without deſert, challenge a princi- 
pal — in our Rural Plantations ; the Tree grow- 
eth Tall, is a great defence againſt Winds, a woſt 
excellent Ornament, delights in a dry, ſound, and 
rich Land, if it incline to a feeding Chalk or Marl; 
alſo in ſtony Grounds, and of Hills, eſpecially Chal- 
ky, likewiſe in Corn-Fields. In ſeveral places, in 
Germany no young Farmer is permitted to Marry a 
Wife, till he bring proof that he hath planted, and 
is a Father of ſuch a ftated Number of Walnnt- 
 -Frees. The Fruit will yearly ſufficiently recom- 
nce the Loſs of the Ground it drops, with a good 
vantage; the Timber bears a good price, and is 
of excellent uſe, in every place ſtrong, and not ſub- 
ject to the Worm: But it is not to be entertained in 
Hedge-rows, no Tree thriving under its drip. 
- Stately Avenues and large Plantations are of them 
in Surry, to the very great Advantage and Recom- 
pence of the Induſtry of the Owners, © 
That which is produced of the thick Shell of the 
Nut, becomes the beſt Timber; that of the thin- 
ner, the better Fruit. N 
If the Market ſhould happen 10 be over-ſtocked 
of this Fruit for the Table, by over great Planta- 
tions, yet may a conſiderable Advantage be raiſed 
by extracting an Oyl of the Kernel, as at this time 
they do in Normandy, which is the principal vſe 
they convert them to. The Oyl is excellent for the 
Limner ſor laying his white Colours, it's good for 
Lamps, and many other uſes. 0 
Filberts, are a Fruit growing ſo low, that we ge- 
nerally look over them; they delight in a fine mel- 
low light Ground, but will grow almoſt in any 
Ground, eſpecially if they are defended from the 
violent and cold Winds: The Tree is eaſily propa- 
gated, generally, bears well, and yields a mot ex. 
he RE. F cellent 


kent Fruit, not much inferior to the beſt and 
but the White is the beſt. a "PAN 
Being planted in rows near the greater Trees, 
they wilt bear under the ſhadow of them, and give 
you a good Reward for your Induſtry. They de- 
light in ſhady places, where few other Fruits will 


roſper. 
F They are a Fruit that may be kept long in the 
Husk, or in Sand. 3 | 
Quinces are a very good Fruit; the Tree delights 
in moiſt Grognd, and near the Water-fide ; and 
where they like their Ground, they 3 a very 
great Increaſe; it is good to apply hot and rich 
oil to the Roots of them, which will be fully re- 
paid in the Fruit. There are ſeveral. kinds of them, 
me are a ſmall Crab-Quince; others a fair, large 
kind of Quince: Tis good to plant of the beſt ſor 
and the beſt Bearers; the Portugal Quince is judge 
to be the beſt, both for Bearing and Uſe | 
Mr. Hartlib tells you of a Gentleman at Prichnet 
in Eſex, who had a Tree from beyond Sea, - that 
had the beſt in England, and he made above thirty 
_— of a {wall piece of Ground planted with 
them. | aj AER | 
 Mulbexries are difficult to. propagate ; they will 
grow in any reaſonable good Land: The Fruit is 
made uſe of ſeveral ways, ſome make a Drink or 
Wine of them, its very good to colour Wine or 
Cyder; but the greateſt and moſt principal Benefit 
and Uſe of the Mulberry-Tree, is the Leaf, being 
the only known Food for the Silk-Worm ; if the 
Trees were more increaſed, it would be Incourage- 
ment ſufficient to keep theſe curious Creatures: Ak 
though many have kept them, and made Beep quan- 
tities of the Silk, yet the difficulty of obtaining the 
Leaves, and where they are, _ grow in Gardens 
generally, few in quantity, and valued according 
to the Ground they grow on, that its a great di 
copragement- to that Noble Improvement. 
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If King James's Letter for the Planting of Mat: 
rry-Trees were again revived, or ſome compul- 
five Statute to that purpoſe, and diligently proſe. 


'cuted, it would produce in time a very conſiderable 
Advantage to this Kingdom, A 


Or rather, if His Majeſty, or ſome Honourable 


Perſon, would allot ſome large parcel of Land, out 
of ſome Forreſt or Chace, to be wholly Cultivated 

for the raiſing of a Mulberry-Wood, it would be- 
come a moſt Noble Preſident for others to imitate; 
for the principal Advantage muſt be raiſed on ſuch 
Land, not yet improved to the higheſt value by 
other Plantations, as uſually Gardens are. 


There are many kinds of Plumbs, and very much | 


differing from each other. The better forts, as the 
Muſtle-Plumb, the Damſon, Violet, and Premor- 
den-Plumbs, with many others, are very pleaſant 
to be eaten, and require a very good rich warm 
Soil and Place: The common ordinary Plumbs will 
grow almoſt any where; they are not worth the 


Planting to be eaten, unleſs you can find a way to 


make a good Wine out of them; doubtleſs they 
yield ſtore of Spirits of Aqua- vita. : | 
They are the more to be regarded, for that they 
thrive very well in ſhady Places, where, except the 
Filbert and the Currant, ſcarce: any other Fruit 
Me * 5 
The Damſon is one of the beſt, wholeſomeſt, and 
moſt profitable of Plumbs, and deſerves à Place in 
your Plantation: Mr. Hartlib gives it as a Defici- 
ency, that the great Damaſon or Pruin-Ptamb is neg- 
lected, which groweth well, and beareth full in 
Epeland. ; ..: :.:.,..-: 3 : 
Plumb-Trees and Damſons may alſo be Planted in 


Hedges, being ordinarily Thorny-Plants; they will | 


thrive there, better than Apples and Pears. 

The Medlar is a Fruit of; very little uſe, the 
Reaſon I ſuppoſe they are no more multiplyed, {368 
have they been of long ſtanding;, they are pleaſing 
to the Palate; This Tree may; ferye. ta fill up 2 
corner in yr Orchard, ic we 
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If we could obtain the Medlars without Stones, . 


mentioned in the French Gardiner, they would be 
better worth the Planting, The great Dutch Med 
ur is the beſt. | 
The Barbary is a common Plant in Orchards, and 
bears a Fruit very uſefal in Houſe-wifery : There 
are ſeveral forts of them, although but one onl 

common, above which is to be preferred that whic 

beareth its Fruit without Stones: There is alſo ano- 
ther ſort, and chiefly differs from the common kind, 


in that the Berries are twice as big, and more ex 


cellent to Preſerve. 


Mr. Hartlib condemns us much for neglecting 


the Propagation of the Almond-Tree, which (faith 
he) groweth well, and beareth good Fruit, as he 


hath ſeen divers Buſhels on a Tree in his Brothers 


Orchard; they grow large- and upright, and need 
not the help of a Wall; the Almond is in ſome 


ſweet, in others a little bitter. The Tree is chiefly 


received for the Beauty of its Flowers, which being 
many, early, and of a fair, pale, reddiſh Colour, 
make a fine Show in a Garden. | 

The common Service-Tree grows wild in many 
Places, but there is a kind thereof more rare, which 
by long ſtanding grows to a fair Tree, with many 
Branches ſet with winged Leaves, like thoſe of the 
Aſh; but ſmaller, and indented about the edges: 
The Flowers grow in Cluſters, ſucceeded by Fruits 
in ſome round, in others Pear. faſhion, much bigger, 
and better taſted, than thoſe of the common kind. 
There are many ſorts and colours of Goosberriesz 
the white Holland or Dutch Goosberry is the faireſt, 
and beſt bearer of all others; the Berries are large, 
round, ſmooth, white, tranſparent, and well taſted. 
There is a ſort of Green Goosberry that is allo a 
very pleaſant Fruit. | 

Its not a ſmall Advantage that's yearly teaped by 
this Fruit, the Tree propagated with ſo much faci- 
lity, and yields a wonderful increaſe; and from the 
beginning of ay, till the middle of July, contains 
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This Tree beareth ſo great plenty of Berries, and 
is ſo ealily propagated, that it may be ſuppoſed the 


Markets, eſpecially remote from London, may be 
over-ſtock'd; but this Fruit taken in its right time, 


yielis ſo delicate, a Wine, that you cannot ſolace 


your ſelf with a finer Summer Repaſt. | 
Goosberries being thorough ripe, taſt the moſt 


like Grapes of any of our Egle Fruits; and in 


caſe they are thoroughly preſſed with an addition of 
Water, and well fermented, will yield in diſtilling, 
the beſt Brandy of any other of our Fruits, and 
very near as good as the beſt French Brandy. 
There are alſo ſeveral {ſorts and colours of Cur- 
rants; the White is very pleaſant, but the great 
Red exceeds all the reſt, is a plentiful Bearer, and 
yields the largeſt Fruit. 5 N 
The fame may be ſaid of the Currant, as before 
was of the Goosberry, it being alſo eaſily propaga- 
ted, and a great Bearer, and yields a very pleaſant 
Liquor; to be compared, being rightly ordered, 
with French Wines. „ 
But the beſt uſe this Fruit can be put unto, is, 
with the Juice thereof, and an equal quantity of 
Water, to make Vinegar. | 
ERasberries, are not to be omitted out of the num- 
ber of the moſt pleaſant and uſeful Fruits, which 


yield one of the moſt pleaſant Juices of any Fruit; 


and being extracted and preſerved, will ſerve to 
tinge any other Liquor with its delicate Aromatick 


0 
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Of Wall- Trees. 
Having given you a taſte of the moſt uſual Fruits 


— in the Fields, Orchards, or Gardens, on 
tandards that neceſſarily depend not on any other 
top ox Stay, I will now give you a Liſt of ſuch 


as are uſually Planted againſt Honſes, Walls, 


P ales, | 


Pales; or other Supports; not only to preſerve, 
them from the violent Percuſſions of the Weather, 
but to augment the Heat of the Sun, for the fooner 


and better Maturating their Fruit; amongſt which, 


the Vine claims the precedency, being eſteemed by, 


antient Philoſophers, the King of this Vegetable 


Kingdom; as Man is of the Animal, and Gold. of 
the Mineral; moſt Countries of the World enjoy- 
ing the delicious Fruits of this moſt excellent Plant: 
It is eſteemed a great deficiency, that they are no 
more propagated in this Iſland than they are; many 
are of Opinion t oY will prove well, being Planted 
in Vineyards, as they do in France, and give many 
Inſtances of Vineyards that have formerly been in 
England, divers places yet retaining the Name of 
Vineyards; as in Brommel- Abby in No#falk, and 
at Ely in Cambridg ſbire, which afforded Wine, as 
theſe Rimes ſeem to teſtify. Mk 


Ougtuor ſant Elie, Lauterna Capella Marie; | 
Et Molendinum, nec non dans Vinea Vinum. 


There are many places in Kent, called by the 
Names of Vineyards: The ſame likewiſe in Glow- 
cefterſhire , between Glouceſter and Roſs, is à place 
containing the Name of a Vineyard, as I was credi- 
bly informed Travelling that way. 3 | 

There are at this Day ſeveral Preſidents of making 


Wine in England: Mr. Hartlib gives an Inſtance - 


of one at Great Charte in the Wild of Kent, that 
yearly made fix or eight Hogſheads, Which was 


much commended by divers that taſted of it, and 


had kept of it two Yeits: And alſo, of a Gentle 


woman that preſſed her Grapes, and expecting Ver- 


juice, drew Wine. ; | 
Without queſtion our Grapes will afford good 
Wine, if we can find places enough to bring them 
to ſuch a Maturity, as ſome Years they do on the 
Houſe-ſides and Walls, which hath been often at- 


tempted z but I cannot underſtand they Annually 


i 
ans 


lieceed according to expectation, neither in 
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they on the Houſes or Walls. The like Incdnveniz 
encies, tho' its probable not in ſo great a meaſure, 
are the Vineyards in other the Northern parts of 
France and Germany ſubje& unto; which methinks 
ſhould not prove ſo great a diſcouragement, ſeeing 
that Hops, Apples, Cherries, &c. are alſo ſubjeck 
unto the ſame diſappointments. But if they can 
be Cultivated, and raiſed to that ſtate, as to bear 
well, and ripen well in ſeaſ6nable Summers, we 
may the better diſpenſe with ſuch Caſualties, as in 
is, as other meaner Productions. | 
The Places moſt commodious for this uſe and pur: 
poſe, and moſt free from thoſe Annual Caſualties 
or Inconveniencies, muſt be (6 ſcituated and defend: 
ed, either Naturally or Artificially, as to be free 
from the continual Aſſaults of the Winds; for any 
Wind in the Summer, Refrigerates and Impedes the 
Maturity of the Grape, and ought alſo to decline to- 
wards the South, if it doth not naturally decline 
enough; it ought to be ſo laid by Art, that its Elevati- 
on may be as near as you can, equal to the Elevation of 
the Pole, or ſomewhat leſs; that it may lie ſquare 
w the Sun Beams, for the moſt part of the time the 
Sun paſſeth through the ſix Northerly Signs. The 
Banks or Borners ſo laid, ought alſo to be made 
circular (not ſtrait) as though they contained about 
the eighth part of a Circle, the Center being in the 
South, like the Concave of a Burning-Glaſs which 
burns by Reflexion ; for by this means it doth as it 
were embrace and detain the Heat received from 
the Sun-beams, and breaks the Winds; For I have 
known the faireſt, beſt, and moſt early ripe Gy 
to grow on the fide of a Houſe after the afore- lid 
manner cited, when on the ſame Vine, and on ano- 
ther part of the Houſe, although it received as 
much of the Sun, they were not ſo good, nor early, 
by reaſon they lay more in the Wind, and the Sun! 
beams leſs direct. e 1 
There are ſeveral other things alſo to be conſide- 
red of, to accelerate the Maturity of this moſt ex- 
cellent Fruit, as the warmth; richneſs, and light. 
N - + N | : ; neis- 
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neſs of; the Soil, which may be much advanced by 
Art, in applying ſeveral Ingredients ſuitable to that 
purpoſe; alſo by covering the ſurface of the Ground 
with Tiles, Sand, or ſuch-like, that may keep down 
the Weeds, and afford ſome aſſiſtant heat. The 
Land that is moſt apt to produce the largeſt Bram 
bles, is ſaid to be the moſt Natural to the Vine, and 
the fitteſt to Plant a Vineyard on. 2 367 
It hath alſo been the uſual practice to deprive the 
Vine of its Leaves in the Summer, under pretence 
of laying the Grape more open to the Sun; but that 
hath roved, rather than a help, an impediment to 
e Maturity of them, by depriving them of their 
ſhelter from the cool Airs, which in moſt Summers 
are more than the ſcorching Heats; as I have often 
obſerved the beſt Grapes, and earlieſt ripe, to be 
under the ſhadgw and protection of ſome, Leaf. For 
what I have here faid, and for what elſe is neceſſary: 
towards the propagating of this Noble Plant, I mult 
ſubmit to the Judgment and Experience of ſuch Per: 
ſons worthy of: Honour, that have made far deeper 
Eſſays than I have done, and are better capacitated 
by Reaſon, Judgment, and Experience, to propagate 
and advance their Deſi ggg. „ 
. The choice of Grapes. alſo is very neceſſary: Mr. 
Hartlib commends the Parſly-Grape, the Rheniſh- 
Grape, the Paris. Grape, and the ſmall Muskadel, 
as moſt ſuitable to our Climate; but the Currant- 
Grape, or Cluſter-Grape is both the earlieſt and 
— of Grapes, although the Cluſters are but 
mal]. Loot e e eee ak 
But if our Country- man be nat inclin'd, or have 
not Conveniencies for the raiſing of a Vineyard, yet 
may it prove a very conſiderable Advantage to plant - 
Vines on the South-Eaſt, and Weſt ſides of his 
Houſes; Barns, and Walls; and by good Culture | 
and Pruning, they will yield a very conſiderable In- 
creaſe. I have known ſeveral Buſhels of Grapes gro- 
on one Vine, being well Pruned, when the fame, 
Vine neglected, hath yielded very few, and thoſs 
not ſo good as when there were many. 
[| 
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© Although the Wine that is produced of our En. 
1 Grapes, be not ſo excellent as that which is 
roduced of other Fruits, yet to be converted to 
inegar, may prove a very great Advantage: That 
yielding no mean price, the right way of making 
it being not difficult, the ſame Method being ordi- 
narily uſed for converting Cyder into Vinegar, 
— may to better Advantage be done with ſharp 
Wines. * 111 #03 1s | 
- -ApricatFs are very well known, almoſt every 
het ; there are ſeveral kinds of them, ſome ky | 
Her, and ſome larger than the other: Although the 
Free will grow very well as a Standard, yet it ſe 
dom brings its Fruit to Maturity, unleſs it hath the 
benefit of ſome Wall or Pale. 8165 8 

This Tre: flouriſhes much in a light, free, and 
rich Soil, but ſpends it ſelf too much in Branch, and 
bat little in Fruit; beſides it is fubjef to the Can- 
ker: Wherefore to correct that Vice in the Mould, 
the beſt way will be to dig a large Pit where“ yo 
intend to plant your Tree, and fill it above a Foot 
chick, and within 4 Foot or eighteen Inches of the 
Surface, with Chalk, Marle, or other white Earth 
if you can obtain it; by which means the Tree is 
prevented from rooting too _ or drawing too 
much of that luſcious Sap; and fo thereby may the 
Free be more fertile, the Roots alſo lying warmer 
and nearer the Sun and Air : For it is obſerved, 
that in white Lands this Tree is ſound, ſpends but 
little in Branch, and bears plentifully ; and in the 
rich black Mould it runs out in Branch, is ſubje& to 
the Canker, and bears but little; 

There is lately a new Mode of planting theſe, 
and other ſorts of Fruit, as Apples, Pears, Peaches, 
Grapes, Ce. in Dwarf. Trees; that is, they are 
kept under-hand, that they attain not to full-three 
Foot in height; by which means, being under the 
Wind, and having the benefit of the reffecting heat 
_ Earth, they produce rheir Fruit Mature, and 
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Peaches Netterines, and Alalestontt, are 10 to 
ks planted 


As ſorts. very much 9 85 the one dem rie 
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| 125, are to be” planted Beth Walls; But? 4 
ing of 0 little uſe in our Rural! Ha Kaon, ſha l 


Althotigh Currants are generally Watte as Sta] 
dards, and f in the Sun, yet there i is Wall ar W 


all, an 
the Shade, than this- very KA it rowing. m 


larger, and ſp reading againſt to fo or 
fourteen Foot high Mgt broad. öl. the North. Fg 
of a Houſe or Wall; and beating mölt plentifally, 
large and. delicate Fruit. 2 

There are ſome other Fruit- ris es, 4 the 25 i 
Tree, the Firginia-Plumb, the en PE rec, ant : 
like, that arè of; ſmaff uſe; ad DRL nook 
which 1 leave to the feet of PK 


or uſe as he DR; 2 KT = 17 5 ? 5 01 1525 
| | Y get if I7} 14 "oo 3.3 
ws 4 5 E C P. n . ound 
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There are ſeveral ways of i eaſm or mül af 
ing the fore-mentioned ED, » ſome dy Gatte 
ing, ſome by Inoculation or Bu ding me om the 

Seed Nut, or: Ker nelz others 5 5 1 7 . 


and Suckers, Whereof more part leala \& 
of Graffing. my , * 


This Art hath been for manß age 480 48, kl ke mol Ac. 
per, ſpeedy, and beneficial way 85 Prot ſeve "al 
rts of Fruits lalthough the ſamęcFrhits may, be on 


by Kernels, yet do they moſt, uſuall E Mi 5 55 
and in taſte, uſtere and ſharp, . 12200 


the wildneſs of the Stock on which. he ree: 8 . 
— the; Fruit grew) was Grafted; and EY 
they ſcem fair, yet they want 87 vivacity of Spi- 
rit, and are more Woody than the Grafted Frats 
N 2 They 
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They are alſo of 2 much longer continuance ert 
they bear, and are not then ſo fruitful. Sometimes 
Apples have Un. well from the Kernel, and havre 
| OY much larger Trees, and have born greater 
rthens (When they have been many years old) 
but rather by. accident, and at beſt not worth 
ones labour. Of other Fruits, as Plumbs, Cherries, 
Apricocts, Peaches, &c. unleſs Grafted or Inocu- 
lated, ate not of any value: Therefore this Art 
and Cuſtom of Grafting, or Inoculation, doth pre- 
ſerve the Species of our moſt dainty Fruits, and 
meliorate their Guſts, and affords us the moſt ex- 
editious, pleaſant, and advantagious way of grati- 
55 our Senſes, and fulfilling our Deſires in this 
moſt Innocent of Natural Practiſes: 
The Fruits that are to be Grafted, are the Apple, 
Pear, Cherry, Plumb, and the Medlar; Filberts, 
Services, and Quinces may alſo be Grafted.  _ 
Ihe firſt thing to be conſidered in Grafting is 
the Stock; according to the Nature of the Tree 
you intend to raiſe, muſt your Stock be; for Apples, 
; ſowrer the Stock is, the better is the Fruit; 


therefore the Crabſtock is uſually preferred; they _ 


will be more free from the Canker, will become 
large Trees, and lat longer: The Fruits alſo will 
be 2 and harder on Crab, or ſower Apple-ſtocks, 
chan on ſweet. ee Y 
The beſt Stocks to Graft Pears on, are thoſe raiſed 
from the Kernel, or the wild Pear-Tree; the white 
Thorn is not good. a e . 
Cherries prove beſt Grafted on the Black Cher- 
ry-ſtock, or the Merry-ſtock, which may be raiſed 
in | ry quantities from the Stone. | 

. Plumbs are to be Grafted on Plumb-ſtocks, and 
no other. Wer | 
Medlars may be Grafted on the White-thorn, but 

prove beſt on Pear-ftocks, | 1 


Filberts may be Grafted on the common Nat, 
and Services on their own kine. 
© Quinces alſo may be Grafted on their own kind. 


* 
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Ihe Fruits that beſt ſucceed by Inoculation, are 
Apricocts, Peaches, and Necterines; Goosberries 
and Currants, Plumbs, Apples, Pears, and Cherries, 
may be Inoculated with goed ſucceſs, and feveral 
other ſorts of Fruits and Trees. a FF: 

Apricocts, Peaches, and Necterines, are uſually 
Inoculated in Plumb-ftocks, raiſed either from Suck- 
ers or from Stones; thoſe of the white gear- Plum 
| are eſteemed, the beſt ; and thoſe of any other great 
white or red Plymb, thathath large Leaves and Shoots, 
are very good, either to Graft or Inoculate other 
choice Plumbs upon, or for the . Apricocts 
and Peaches; but for a Necterine, a Peach- ſtock is 
moſt proper. The Stones of Apricocts and Peaches 
are not worth the ſetting, for Stocks to Inoculate 
with other good kinds, in reſpect their Roots are 
ſpungy, and will neither laſt, nor endure to be 
tranſplanted; therefore the Stones of Plumbs and 
Cherries are chiefly for that purpoſe to be regard- 
ed, except the Peach-ſtock for the Necterine. 
| Goosberries and Currants are Inoculated on their 
2 kind; and ſoars Plumbs, Apples, Pears, and 
Cherries. 8 


8E CI. IV. 
Of the Nurſery for Stocks. 


For the obtaining of a ſiifficient number of Stocks 
to Graft and Inoculate the ſeveral ſorts of Fruits 
you intend to prope ate and advance, and 2 
pleaſure your {elf with ſach that may be ſuitable 
or your intended purpoſe, and not to be enforced 
to rely on ſuch that the Country ſpontaneouſly af-. 
fords, either for quantity. or quality 3 prepare. a 
Bed of Earth well drefſed from Weeds, proporti- 
onable to the Seeds or Stones 7 intend to ſow, 
and therein ſow your Kernels of Crabs, or ſuchelike 

Apples as you intend to raiſe your Stocks. from, 
and cover them with Earth fifted or raked over 
| . them, 


- 
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them, two or three Fingers thick. This may be 
done about October, and ſo let lie till the Winter: 
For the Stones of Fruits you may prick them down 
in rows, two or three fingers deep, with the ſharp 
end downwards; you may alſo cover them with 
long Dung or Straw, to keep them from the vio- 
lence of -Frofts, which in April you may take off, 
and in May they will come up; and being kept 
from Weeds, in two years will be ready to re- 
move into other Beds prepared for that purpoſe; 
Whereof they are to be Planted at a more conveni- 
ent diſtance, and better order, for the benefit of 
The Plant, and conveniency of the Graftet: 
In Autumn is the moſt convenient time for this 
purpoſe, though it may be done at any time in the 
Winter, or Spring before they bud: Let them be 
det in Rows about two Foot diſtance, or as beſt 
i your ſelf, and the Plants in each Row about 
ix or eight Inches apart, for the better conveniency 
of tranſplanting them: make the holes with an or- 
dinary *Setting-ftick, and cut off the downright 
Roots, and the Tops and Side-branches of the Plants, 
and faſten the Earth about them: Let not the Roots 
be too long, nor ſet. too deep, becauſe they are af- 
*terward removed with more difficulty. 

It is neceſſary to remove Seed-Plants, for by that 
means they get good Roots, which otherwiſe they 
generally thruſt down one fingle Root only. | 
The Nurſery thus ſet, may be ready after one 
Tearge Inoculate, and after two or three Years to 

Crab- ſtocks, or Apple-ſtocks thus raiſed, are bet- 
ter than thoſe char come from the Woods, or any 
other ways. eee e ee 
8 — the Kernels you raiſe your Nurſery :from, 
conſiſt moſt, or altogether, of i Crabs, or Wildings. 


of-the Apple. Grafts. | 
? Trees Grafted on a Gennet-Moy1 or Cyder-ſtock, 
preſerve beſt the Guſt of any delicate Abbe but. 
on 4 Crab-ſtock the Tree laſts longer, and imparts 
a fie and Tart reſi, and ih are to he. pre 
| | | G KO 4 oy er L 


1 


ferred before moſt ſorts of Apples: The wild Stock 
does enliven the dull and phlegmatick Apple, and 
the Stock of a Gennet-Moyl ſweetens and 1mptoves 
the Pippin, &c. or may rather ſeem to abate ſome 
Apple over-tart and ſevere. The fame Rules may 
be obſerved in the choice of Stocks for Pears, Plumbs, 
Cherries, Apricocts, &. the more Acid the Stock, 
the more Life it gives to the Fruit of the Graft 3 
as the Black Cherry, or the -Cherry-Tree, is the 
only Stock for the Cherry, &c. 
Although the Fruit doth generally take after the 
Graft, yet is it ſome-what altered by the Stock, 
. . either for the better, or the worſe: As Appics, we - 
other Fruit Grafted on Stocks Fi as before, ad- 
vance or meliorate them; fo if they are grafted on 
Stocks of another contrary nature, much debaſeth 
the Guſt of the Fruit. Pc 
The Pear Grafted on a —— produceth 
its Fruit better than the ſame kind upon a wild Pear- 
ſock, and fairer, much better coloured, and the 
Trees to bear ſooner, and more ſtore of Fruits; 
for the Fruit not only receives 'fomething of the Na- 
ture of the Stock, as well as the Graft, bat alſo of 
the Soil wherein they are planted, and of the Com- 
poſt applyed unto them. CLOAK 2-149 5 
Therefore chuſe a plat of Ground for your Semi- 
nary and Nurſery, that may be of an indifferent Na- 
ture, not too much inriched with Dung, nor to 
ſterile, lying warm, the Mould light, that the 
Stocks ma the better thrive; alſo let your Stocks 
be of Fruit ſelect, as before for that purpoſe. e.. 
If you deſire to raiſe Dwarſ- Trees, let the Stocks”. 
whereon you Graft them, be of the Paradife-Ap- 
ple, for Apples, of the Quince, for Pears, of the 
Morello, or common 'Engl:/-Cherry, for Cherriesz 
and fo wilt they be more fit for the Wall, or for 
Standards, being e low according to the new 
awe though 1 ſee but little Pleaſure ot Profit in 
t way. 1 (17018 A 


„ The beſt way, and moſt expeditivas,', to mifg 4 
Sreat quantity of KG "Wt for your Nurſery, 
18 
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is to cut down an old Quince- Tree in March, with; 
in two Inches of the Ground, which will cauſe 3 
multitude of Suckers to riſe from the Root: When 
they are grown half a Yard high, cover them at the 
bottom a Foot thick with good Earth, which in dry 
times muſt be watered; and as ſoon as they have 
put forth Roots, ia Winter remove them into your 
Nurſery, where in a year or two they will be ready 
to Graft with Pears. 542064 
Plumb- ſtocks and Cherry-ſtocks may be raiſed 
from Suckers, as well as from Stones having regard 
to the kinds whence they proceed. | ' 


STC-T, . 


Of the Time and Manner of Graftbiag. 


: . Having thus prepared your. Nurſery, and raiſed 3 
ſufficient quantity of Stocks to Graft or Inoculate 
on, you muſt conſider the ſeveral ways, the ſeveral 
kinds of Fruits are to be propagated, and which are 
moſt ſuitable; and alſo the ſeveral Times and Seas 
ſons wherein to Graft, and wherein to Inoculate, 
The times to Graft in, are moſt uſually in Febra- 
ary and March; but I, have Grafted even unto mid- 
Heil ſome. backward Fruits, and that with good 
ſucceſs. You may begin alſo in January, eſpecially 
with the more forward Fruits, as Plumbs, Cherries i 
Such that have many to do, or much Imployment 
other way, may begin more early, leſt they want 
_ You may either Graft or Inoculate at any time of 
the Year, except Oftober and November, ſaith Se- 
s, the Author of the Country- Furmer; but whe- 
ther that may be praiſed with ſucceſs in theſe cold- 
er Countries, I much queſtion. But doubtleſs the 
temperature of the Seaſon doth very much con- 
Juce to the growth or proof of the Graft, as mild. 
Weather in December or January, may be better 


2 vp, 
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for this work, than froſty Weather in February. 
Froſty Weather at no time is fat to Graft in. 
| When the Zephirs of the Spring are ſtirring, 
chuſe that Seaſon before all others for this work. 

Make choice of your Grafts from a conſtant and 
well-bearing Branch, if conveniently you can; others 
may do very well. "of . T1 
+ The Grafts of ſuch Trees as are ill bearers; or 
not come to bear Fruit, are to be rejected, the. 
Grafts always een of the quality of the Tree, 
from whence they are taken. 7 

Chuſe not thoſe that are very ſmall and flender, 
they cammonly fail; but take the faireſt upon the 
Tree, and eſpecially thoſe that are fulleſt of Buds. 

In Herefordſhire they do frequently chuſe 'two 
Grafts of ſeveral years growth, and for the Graft- 
ing of ſuch large Stocks as are taken out of the 
Woods or Nurſeries, and fitted into Rows: For 
Orchards they chuſe not the Grafts ſo Tmall as in 
other Countries they require them. 5 

Once for all, the ſtumpy Graft will be found 
much Superior to the ſlender one, and make a much 
nobler and larger Shoot. This upon experience. 
Grafts of any kind being cut before they begin to 
ſpring, may be kept many Days or Weeks, and car- 
ried many Miles, being bound up in Moſs, the ends 
ſtuck in Clay or Earth; or being wrapped in oiled 
or waren Leather, or the ends ſtuck in a Turnip. 
Many excellent Grafters aſſure us, that the Graft 
which ſeemed withered, and fit to be caſt ' away, 
hath proved the beſt when tryed ; That the Graft 
2 little withered and thirſty, is better received of 
the Stock. . 

Having your Stocks and Graſts ready at the time 
convenjent, together with your Tools, and other 
Materials, as the Pruning- knife, Pen-knife, or other 
ſmall ſharp knife to fit the Grafts withal, fine Saw, 
Mallet and Wedge, and alſo Ruſhes, or. ſtrong ſoft 
Flags, or Woollen Yarn to bind the Graft and Stock 
together, and Clay well tempered with Horſe-dung 
to keop thy ſame from chopping in dry Y_ 
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or {oft Wax for the ſmaller Trees, and a ſmall Bag: 
ket to carry the Grafts in, with ſuch other Inſtru- 
ments and Materials as you ſhall judge neceſſary 
for your Work, and ſuitable to the Method you 
intend to proceed in, or as your own Ingenuity ſhall 
direct, then may you proceed in ſome or one of 
theſe ſeveral ways of Grafting : Viz. | 
Either firſt by Grafting in the. Cleft, which is the 
Moſt known and antient way, and moſt uſed for 
the middle-{ized Stocks; the manner thus: Firſt, 
Saw off the head of the Stock in a ſmooth place; 
for Wall-Trees or Dwarf. Trees, within four Fin- 
Fern of the Ground; for tall Standards higher, as you 
all think convenient, or your Stock will give way: 
Then pare away the roughneſs the Saw hath left on 
the head of the Stock; then cleave the head, (ſome 
adviſe a little beſide the Pith) and put therein the 
Wedge to keep the Cleft open; which cut ſmooth 
with the — of your ſmall ſharp Knife, that the 
ſides may be even; then cut the Graft on both ſides, 
from ſome Knot or Bud, in form of a Wedge ſuita- 
ble to the Cleft with Shoul rings; which, Graft ſo 
cut, place exactly in the Cleft, that the inward 
Bark of the Cyon may joyn to the inward part of 
the Bark or Rind of the Stock cloſely, wherein lies 
the moſt principal Skill and Care of the Grafter, if 
he expects the ſucceſs anſwerable to his tabours or ex- 
peRation 5 then draw out the Wedge: But if the 
Stock pinch hard, leſt it ſhould endanger the divi- 
ding of the Rind of the Graft from the Wood, to 
the utter ſpoiling of the Graft, let the inner- ſide of 
the Graft that is within the Wood of the Stock be 
left the thicker, that ſo the woody part of the Graft: 
may bear the ſtreſs; or rather, you. might leave a 
mall Wedge in the Stock, to keep it from pinching 
the Graft too hard, and then you may leave the 
"outſide of the Graft a little the thicker 3, which I 
have uſually done, as in ſmaller Stocks which pinch. 
but weakly. Herein alſo is required care and 17 


ment; then cover the head of the Stock with t. 
tempered Clay, or with ſoft Wax, to preſerve _ 


got only from the extremity of cold and drying 


Winds, but moſt principally from wet. i 
The ſecand way of Grafting, and much like un- 
to the former, is Grafting in the Bark or Rind of 
the greater Stocks, and differs only in this, that 
where you cleave the Stocks, and faſten the. Grafts 
within the Cleft in the other way, here you with a 
{mall Wedge cut tapering downwards, to a point 
thin, like unto a half round File, and made of lvo- 
y or Box, or other hard Wood,; only force in the 
ame Wedge between the Rind and Stock, after the 
head thereof is ſawn off, and the roughneſs pared 
away: Then you are to take the Graft, and at the 
Shoulder or groſſeſt part of it, cut it round with 
your ſmall Grafting- knife, and take off the Rind 
wholly downwards, preſerving as much of the in- 
ner Rind ag yo can; then cut the Wood of the. 
Graft about an, Inch in length, and take away half 
thereof to the. Pith, and the other half Taper it 
away, and ſet it in the place 75 made with your 
Wedge, between the Bark of the Stock, and the 
Wood, that the ſhouldering of the Graft may joyn 
cloſely to the Bark or Rind of the Stock; and then 
wm Clay and. Horſe-dung cover it as you do the. 

Other. . | I berth nt 
This way is with moſt conveniency to be uſed, 
when the Stock is too big to be cleft, and where the 
Bark is thick. Here yay, may alſo. ſet in many Grafts 
in the ſame Stock, and with good ſucceis. C 
_ Alſo eſpecial care is to be taken to keep the tops 
of your Stocks covered from time to time, till _ 
Bark it ſelf hath covered it, to prevent the Rains 
from rotting the Stock; yet (as Mr. Evelyn faith 
in his Pomona ) it has been noted, that many old 
Trees quite decayed with an inward hollowneſs, 
have born as full. Burdens,. and conſtantly, as the 
yery Mace and the Fruit found to be more de- 
licate than uſually the ſame kind, from a perfect and 


more entire Stock. 


Leaye not your Graft above four, five, or at moſk 
liz Inches above the Stock for being too long, they 
DSS: | JJ 
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graw more feebly, and are more expoſed to the in; 
jaries of Weather, and hurt by Birds, and proſper 
not ſo well: But herein regard is to be had to the 
reatneſs of the Stock, and its long continuance in 
he ſame place, and its ability to furniſh the Grafts 
with Sap ſufficient. | WE Gt 2g] 
Graft your Eyons on that ſide of the Stock where 
it may receive the leaſt hurt from the South · weſt⸗ 
wind, it being the moſt common, and moſt violent 
that blows in Summer, ſo as the Wind may blow it 
to the Stock, and not from it, Regard is here alſo 
to be had to the ſituation of the Nurſery you pleaſe 
te Dan | . 
The third way of Grafting that is made uſe of, 
and to be performed ſomewhat later than the other, 
and ſeems to be of a later Invention, becauſe it is 
not ſo generally taught and uſed as the former, is 
Shoulder or Whip-grafting, and hey be done two 
ways. Firft, by cutting off the head of the Stock, 
and ſmooth it as in Cleft-grafting; then cut the 
Graft from a knot or Bud on one ſide, ſloping about 
an Inch and a half long, with a ſhouldring but not 
deep, that it may reſt on the top of the Stock. The 
Graft muſt be cut from the ſhouldring ſmooth and 
even, ſloping by degrees, that the lower end be thin: 
Place the Shoulder on the head of the Stock, and 
mark the length of the cut part of the Graft, and 
with your Knife cut away ſo much of the Stock, as 
the Graft did cover (but not any of the Wood of 
the Stock) place both together, that the cut parts 
of both may joyn, and the Saps unite the one in the 
other, and bind them cloſe together, and defend - 
them from the Rain with tempered Clay or Wax, 


as before. EEO, : [2 
; Fheother way of this Wile potting, is, where the 
Grafts and Stocks are of an equal ſize, the Stock 

muſt be cut ſloping upwards from the one ſide to the 
other, and the Graft after the ſame manner from 
the Shoulder downwards, that the Graft may ex- 
actly joyn with the Stock in every. part; and 

Much and Clay, or Wax them, as before, _, & 
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| Fheſe (eſpecially the firſt way) of Whip-graftin 

are MSC the beſt. Firft, Becauſe you need — 
wait the growing of your Stocks; for Cleft-grafting 
requires greater Stocks than thoſe ways. Secondly, 
This way injureth leſs the Stock and Graft than the 
other. Thirdly; The Wound is ſooner healed, and 
thereby better defended from the injury of the Wea- 
ther, which the Cleft-ſtock is incident unto. Fourth. 
ly, This way is more eaſy, both to be Learned and 


RR ö a cis 3608 
The fourth way of Grafting. is by Approach or 
Ablactation; and this is performed later than the 
former ways, to wit, about the Month of April, 
according to the ſtate of the Spring. It is to be 
done where the Stock you intend to Graft on, and 
the Tree from which you take your Graft, ſtand ſo 
near together, that they may be conjoyned 3 then 
take the Sprig or Branch you intend to Graft, and 
kun away about three Inches in length of the 
ind and Wood near unto the very Pith; cut alſs 
the Stock or Branch on which you intend to Graft 
the ſame, after the ſame manner, that they may 
evenly joyn each to other, and that the Saps may 
' meet; and ſo bind them, and cover them with 
Clay or Wax, as before. A J . *7 
As ſoon as you perceive, the Graft and Stock to 
mite, and be incorporated together, cut off the 
head of the Stocks Fhitherto left on) four Inches 
above the Nadine and in March following, the re- 
maining ſtub alſo, and the Cyon or Graft under- 
neath, and cloſe to the Grafted place, that it may 
ſubſiſt by the Stock only. | | 2 
Some uſe to cut off the head of the Stock at firſt, 
and then joyn the Cyon thereunto, after the manner 
of Shoulder-grafting, differing only in not ſevering- 
the Cyon from its own Stock : Both ways are good, 
ie rn of GO” 46 principatly- uſed in 
is manner of Grafting is principally in 

luch Plants that are not apt to 1— — Way 5 
Oranges, Lemons, Pomegranates, Vines, Teſſaminsg 
Althea frutexs, and ſuch-like, By this way alſo 
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may attempts be made to'Graft Trees of different 
Kinds, one on the other, as Fruit-bearing Ts 
thoſe that bear not, and Flower-Trees on Fruit- 
Trees, and fach-like. I have alſo by this inverted 
the top of a Cyon downwards into the Stock, which 
hath taken; and afterwards cut off the Graft three 
or four buds above the Stock, which grew, although 
but ſlowly, by means of the Sap being forced againſt 
. its uſual Current. 215 
Theſe are the moſt uſual ways of Grafting; ſome 
others there are, but they differ ſo little from the 
former, and where they differ, its rather for the 
worſe; and therefore not worthy the mentioning. 
Thoſe Grafts that are bound, you muſt obſerve 
to unbind them towards Midſummer, left the Band 
injures them. . l E 
Where their heads are ſo great that they are ſub- 
ject to the violence” of the Winds, its good to pre- 
ſerve them, by tying a Stick to the Stock, which 
may extend to the top of the Graft, to which you 
may bind the Graft. The firſt Year the beſt thri- 
ving Grafts are moſt in danger; afterwards they 
rarely ſuffer by the Winds. | 
: Grafts- are alſo ſubje& to be injured by Birds; 
which may be prevented by binding ſome ſmall Bu- 
Mes about tlie tops of the Stocks. | 
* There is another way of Grafting lately invented; 
which is by taking a Graft' or Sprig of the Tree 
you deſign to propagate; and a ſmall piece of the 
Root of another Tree. of the fame kind, or very 
near it, and Whip- graft them together, and bind 
them well, and plant this Tree Where you intend 
it ſnall ſtand, or ina Nurſery; which piece of Root 
will- draw Sap, and feed the Graft, as doth the 
Stock after the other wayͤs. 
Von muſt obſerve to unte the two But, ends of 
the Graft and Root, and that the Rind of the Root 
joyn to the Rind of the Graſt. 3 
By this means the Roots of one Crab- ſtock or Apr 
ple-ſtock will ſerve yon for twenty or thirty: J te 
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Grafts; and in like manner of a Cherry or Merry- 
Rock for as many Cherry -Grafts; and fo of Pears, 
Thus may you alſo raiſe a Nurſery of Fruit - Trees 
inſtead of Stocks, by planting them there, where 
they are too ſmall to be planted abroad, where 
they ary ee prejilit. 2 . 09 
This way more than any other, is beſt for the rai- 
ſing of tender Trees that will. hardly endure the 
Grafting in the Stock; for here they are not expo- 
ſed to the injuries of Sun, Wind, or Rain. 
It is alſo probable that Fruits — hs meliorated 
by Grafting them on Roots of à different kind, be- 
— they are more apt to take this way, than any 
ot 1. 4 ; at, : | 
The Trees thus Grafted will bear ſooner, and be 
more eaſily Dwarfed than any other, becauſe part 
of the very Graft is within the Ground; which be- 
ing taken off from a bearing Sprig or Branch, wilt | 
Bloſſom and bear ſuddenly, in cafe the Root be able 
to maintain it. | | 
The only Objection againſt this way is this, that 
the young Trees grow ſlowly at the firſt, which is 
occaſioned by the ſmallneſs of the Root that feeds 
the Graft; for in all Trees the Head muſt attend the 
increaſe of the Root from whence it hath its nous: 
riſnment. WEN: | 100 
Nevertheleſs this work is eaſily performed, Roots 
being more plentiful than Stocks, and may be done 
in great quantities in a little time within doors, and 
then planted very eaſily, with a ſlender Dibble in 
your rage, and will in time infinitely recompenge 
your Pains. . © Wks 2 1 „ 687 


SECT. VI. 
Of the Time and Manner of Iascalati 


Next unto your Grafting, Inoculation takes place | E 
by ſome performed before any of the Ways of Graf 
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ting before treated of : It differs from the other wayy 
in this, that its performed when the Sap s art 
fulleſt in the Summer; and the other ſorts of Graf- 
ting are before the Sap aſcends, or at leaſt in any | 
great quantity. Alſo by this way of Inoculation may 
ſeveral ſorts. of delicate Fruits and Trees be propaga- 
ted and meliorated, which by Grafting cannot be 
done, unleſs in the laſt way before mentioned. As 
the Apricot, Peach, or Necterine, rarely thrives 
any other way than this, . becauſe few Stocks can 
feed the Graft with Sap ſo early in the Spring as the 
Graft requires it, which makes it fruftrate your ex- 
pectation; but being rightly Inoculated in the ful- 
neſs of the Sap, rarely fails 

The Stocks on which you are to Inoculate, are 
to be of the ſame kind, as before was directed to 
Graft On. | Ws $54 {8 

The Peach takes beſt on its own kind; but the 
Darin thrives not well, unleſs upon a Peach 

ock. £ | gf vb, 

The time for this work is uſually from Midſum. 
mer to the middle of July, when the Sap is moſt 
in the Stock: Some Trees, and in ſome places, and 
in ſome years; you ntay inoculate from mid-May 
to mid-Auguſt. As to the time of the Day, it 1s 
beſt in the Evening of a fair Day, in a dry Seaſon; 
for Rain falling on the Buds before they have taken; 
will deſtroy moſt of them. 

The Buds you intend to Inoculate muſt not be 
too young nor tender, but ſufficiently grown: The 
Agpic Buds are ready ſooneſt; they muſt be 

en from ſtrong and well-grown Shoots of the fame 
year, and from the ſtrongeſt and biggeſt end of the 
fame Shoot. = 5 

If Buds be not at hand, the Stalks containing 
them may be carried many Miles, and kept two or 
three Dy, being wrapt in freſh and moiſt Leaves | 
and Grals,. to keep them cool. If yon think thiy - 


are a little withered, lay the Stalks in cold Water 
two or three hours, and that, if any thing, will re- 
vive them, and make them clean off the Stocks. 


ks 
Having 
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Having your Buds and Inſtruments ready fox 
our Work, viz; a ſharp pointed Knife or Pen- 
Fnife, a Quill cut half way, and made. ſharp and 
fnooth at the end, to divide the Bud and Rind from 
the Stalk; and. Woolen Yarn, or oy Ruſhes, Flags, 
dr ſach-like, to bind them withal : Then, - tp 
On ſome ſmooth part of the Stock, either near 
or farther from the: Ground, according as you in- 
tend it, either for a DWarE Tree, or for the Wall, 
or a tall Standard, cut the. Rind of the Stock a- croſs; 
and from the middle thereof, gently (lit the Bark. 
or Rind, about an Inch long, in form of a T, not 
wounding the Stock; then nimbly prepare the Bud, 
by cutting off the Leaf, and leave only the Tai 
about half an Inch from the Bud 5 then lit the Bark 
on each ſide the Bud, a little diſtance from the Bud, 
and take away the Bark above and below, leavin 
the Bark half an Inch above and below the Bud, — 
ſharpen that end of the Bark below the Bud, like 
a Shield or Eſcutcheon, that it may the more eaſily 
go down, and unite between the Bark and th 
Stock: Then with your Quill take off the -Batk 
and Bud dexterouſly, that you leave not the Root 
behind; for if you 2 a hole under the Bud on the 
iaſide, the Root is gone, caſt it away, and pr are 
another. When your Bud is ready, raiſe t * 2 | 
of the Stock on each fide in the (lit ( preſerving as 
carefully as you can, the inner thin, Rind of the 
Stock) put in with care the Shield or Bud between 
the Birk and Stock, thruſting it down until the top 
joyn to the croſs cut; then bind it cloſe with your; 
Yarn, Sc. but not the Bad it felt. 
There is another way of lnocutation more read 
than this, and more ſucceſsful, and differs from th 
former, only that the Bark is (lit upwards from the 
croſs cyt and the Shield of Bud put upwards, lea: 
ving tie lower end longer than may. ſerve; and 
hen it js in its place, cut off that which. is ſuper: 
fluons, and joyn the Bark of the Bud to. the Bark 
ef the Stock, and bind it as before; Which. ſoonex 
Ws 0 
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they are to abide; for ſo will they proſper exceed. 
ingly, and much more than any removed; but 
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and more ſucceſsfully takes than the other, as ! 
my ſelf have expertenced. 
I have alſo cut the edges of the Bark about the 
Bud fquare, and have cut the Bark of the Stock fit 
to receive the fame, and bound it faſt ; which ſuc. 
-— x well, and is the readier way; and more 
eaſy. 64 f 
| Noot three Weeks or a Months time after your 
Inoculation, you may unbind the Buds, leſt the 
binding injure the Bud and Stock. 0 
When you unbind them, you may diſcern which 
are good, and havè taken, and which not; the good 
appear Verdant, and well Coloured, the other ap- 
pear Dead and Withered. ET, 85 
In March following, cut off the Stock three Fin- 
gers above the Bud; and the next Year cut it cloſe, 
_ the Bud may cover the Stock, as Grafts uſually 
0. | I | 


SECT. vn. 


Of raifing Fruit-Trees by the Seeds, Stones, | 


Nuts, or Kernels. 
We have given you a ſhort Survey of ſuch Fruits as 


are propagated by Grafting and Inoculation, and the 


way or method of promoting the ſame. Now we 
are to touch upon ſome few Trees or Fruits that 
are raiſed from their own Seed or Kernel, 'as Al- 
monds, Services, Wallnuts, Filberts. Some others 
there are, as Oranges, Lemons, and ſuch like not 
neceſſary for our Rural Theatre; therefore I ſhall 


ſay little to them. 


But the only known and beneficial way to propa- 
te the Wallnut-Tree, is from the Nut; which 
om the time of gathering of them you may keep, 
and preſerve in Beds of Sand or Earth till March; 
and then plant them, if you can, in the places where 


it 
you 
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you remove any, be cautious of catting the Branch- 
es or Roots, leſt you endanger the Tree. 
Be careful to preſerve the Nuts from Mice; for 
if they can come-at them, you will have but few 
left. Although 1 planted” ſome Hundreds in their 
Husks, and a great- number of them wrapped in 
Clay, yet were all to a very few tranſplanted by, 

| the Mice. HY a, Sek PUSH 8 40 2520 - 
Filberts alſo may be raiſed from the Nut, and are 
eafier obtained; and carried farther, than the Sucks 
ers or Plants of the ſame: Tree, and are raiſe“ and 
ordered as Wallnuts are. e 
Its the beſt and moſt uſual Way o to ralf ee 
mond-Trees from the Stone, „ ich muſt b ER 
the place they are to abi“. mol eaſily Liet in 
after a remove. rs: 4 IO 85 = 0 ing | 
. Cheſnuts and $#*.,:... are alſo rai; 1 Kück ce 


Fruit of them 1 bei 1 N : 172 
| y being ſown ih your Seminary and 
thence reme- cd. 5 e 7 27 
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SECT, VIII. 


07 | Raiſing and Propagating Fruit-T ITY 
by Layers, Slips, and Suckers. To 


There are alſo ſeveral ſorts of Fruits that are ts 
be raiſed with more advantage 450 facility from ; 
Layers, Slips or Suckers, than from Grafting, In- © 
oculation, or from the Sed; and ſuch are Cod- 
lings, , Gennet-Moyls, Quinces, Filberts, Vines, 
18. Mulberries, Goosberries, Currants, and Bar- 
„ | 2 | 
The Kentiſh Codling is very cafily propagated by 
; | y propagated by 
Slips or Suckers, and is of 10 2 good a Nr 
to thrive being ſet very near, that they make a yery 
Ornamental Hedge, which will bear plentifully; - . 
and make a moſt pleaſant Proſpect; the Fruit- 
es op A 3 the ordinary way of Stewing 
«ng, Cc. being very early, makes a delicate Cys 
der for the firſt drinking. & | hy LS. 
| 1 O 2 Theſe 
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Theſe Trees ought not to be topt or plaſhed, 3. 

— they . hy — handſome, w ich q 

topt decay, and grow ſtubby and unpleaſant : n«;. 
_ — _ bear fo well. N , | MY 1 
Ihe Gennet-Moyl-Tree will be propagated 
Slips or Cyons, as is the Codling, but — ſo = 
"to grow in a ie as the other; both of them 
bear ſooner, if Grafted as other Apples are. 5 
The manner of raiſing the Quince we have al- 
ready diſcourſed, where we treated of raiſing Stocks 
to Craft ON, 7 | : 

_ Filber.< are generally drawn as Suckers from the 
ol Trees, anu will proſper very well, and ſooner 
: come to be Trees, tian fr om the Nut, 

The Vine, any Shoot of the laſt year, more eſpe- 
" cially if 4 ſhort piece of the Ormer years growth be 
cut with it, will grow, being laid about a Foot or 18 
Inches within the Ground long-ways, and not above 
two or three Buds at moſt out of the Ground, 
about the Month of February, and watered well in 
the drought of Summer. | | 

The Fig-Tree yieldeth Suckers, which is the uſual 
way to multiply them. : 1 5 5 
The Mulberry is a very difficult Tree to raiſe, 
and is beſt done thus: Cut off a Bough as big as a 
Mans Arm, and cut it in pieces a yard long, or leſs: 
Lay all theſe in the Ground a Foot deep, only one 
end out of the Ground about a Hands breadth; let 
it be in fat and moiſt Ground, or uſually watered; 
and after a year or two divers young Sprigs may be 
drawn with Roots, and planted at a diſtance, and 
the old Roots will yet ſend out more. 

_ Goosbaries, Currants, and Barbaries yield ſuch plen- 

ty of Suckers, that you never need doubt of a Supply. 

Bat if you defire Plants from the ſame, or any - 
other ſort of precious Fruits or Plants, and where 

you cannot obtain Suckers from the Roots, and 

where the Branches will not eaſily take Root, being 

' ſeparated from the Tree, you may obtain your 
deſire by bending down ſome Branch of the Tree 
to the Grquud, and with a hooked Stick three 
into 
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into the Ground, ſtay the ſame in its place, and 
cover the fame Branch with good Earth as thick as 


you ſhall think fit, and keep the fame well wate- 
red; or if you cannot bring the Branch to the 


Earth; you may have ſome Earthen Pot, Basket, or 


ſuch-like, with a hole in the bottom, and faſten the 
fame to the Wall (if againſt a Wall) or on ſome 
Poſt or Stake: Pat the Sprig or Branch you inten 
to Plant through at the hole, and fill the ſame with 
good Earth, and water it often as before: Some 
prick the Rind that is in the Earth full of holes, 
that it may the better iſſue thereout ſmall Roots; 


others adviſe to cut away the Bark. This may be 


done in the Spring from March to May, and the 
Plant will be fit to cut off below the Earth the 


Winter following. By this means you may obtain 


the Plants of Vines, Mulberries, or any manner of 
choice Fruits or P lants. . . 8 5 4 ' 


SECT. I 
Of the Tranſplanting of Trees. 


* 
- 


lanting or removing of Tree (ſuch that ſhed their 
eaves in the Winter) whether they are the young, 
Stocks, of new Grafted: Trees, or of longer ſtand- 
ing, is in the Autumnal Quarter, when the Trees 
have done growing; about the end of September you 


may begin; the prime time is about the middle of 


4 
The beſt and moſt ſucceſsful time for the Tranſ- 


October. You may continue till the Tree begins to: 


Bud, if the Weather be open. 
Be careful in taking up the Plants, that requiring 
great care of the Remover. See the Roots be left 
on as much as may, eſpecially the ſpreading Roots, 
and let the Roots be larger than the Head, the 
more ways they ſpread, the better; but you may 


take away fuch Roots as run down-wards : Alfo take 


off the Leaves, if any, leſt they weaken the Branch- 


es by extrating the Sap. 2 
9898 | ls 
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+ The ren and leſſer the Tree is, the more 
likely he is to thrive and proſper, becauſe he ſuſ- 
fers leſs injury by the removal, than an older and 
greater Tree; and an Orchard of young Trees will 
; nde another planted with larger Trees at 

%% 
Plant not too deep, for the Over-turf is always 

richer than the next Mould: And in ſuch places 


Where the Land is Clayiſh, over-moiſt or Spewy 


plant as near the Surface as you can, or above, an 

raiſe the Earth about the Tree, rather than ſet the 
Tree in the Wet or Clay. The ſame Rule obſerve 
in Gravelly or Chalky Land, for the Roots will 
ſeek their way down-wards, but rarely upwards: 


That I have known Frees planted too deep pine 


away, and come to nothing. This Rule obſerved, 
many places may be made. fruitful. Orchards that 
now are judged impoſſible, or not worth ones 


In the Tranſplanting of your young Trees, you 


may prune as well the Branches as the Roots, tak- 


ing away the tops of. the Branches of. Apples and 
Tous, but not of Plumbs, Cherries, nor of Wall- 


Uts. * © 5 8 : . 54 
Ihe Coaſt alſo is neceſſary to be obſerved, eſpe- 


cially if the Tree be of any - conſiderable bigneſs, 


that the ſame fide may. ſtand South that was South 


before, as was obſerved before in the removing of 


South or North fide of the Plant with Oker, Chalk, 


Timber. Trees the Tree will thrive the better: 
Although in ſmall Trees it be not much obſerved, 


yet it myſt prove none of the leſt helps to its 


rowth and thriving. The eaſieſt way to pre- 
rve the memory of its ſituation, is to mark the 


7 


or ſuch- like, before you remove it. 


It is not a ſmall check to a: Plant, to be remo- 


ved, out of a warm Nurſery into the open Field, 
Where the Northern and Eaſtern Winds predomi- 


nate; or its ſhelter be removed, as by the cutting 
down of Hedges, and other. Trees that formerly 


defended them. 


/ 
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It is alſo very neceſſary to be obſerved, that the 


Ground into which you Plant .your Tree be of a 


higher and richer Mould than from whence you re- 


moved it, if you expect your Tree to thrive ; the 
change of 
better, being of very high Concernment for the 
Improvement and Advance of all Vegetables and 
Animals. f E | 
Theſe, and ſeveral other the like Obſervations, if 
they can be obſerved; will much advance the growth 
of your Tree for the firſt year or two; but if 


Place and Time, and other Accidents, will not ad- 


mit thereof, in a ſhort time the. Plant may, by the: 


Care and Diligence of the Planter, overcome thoſe 


Inconveniencies or Obſtructions. 9 
Let not the Ground wherein you plant Apples 


be too much inriched with Dang, they requiring 


rather a vulgar and ordinary light Mould. 


But let it never be too fertile made. 
For as à Tree due Nouriſbment may want, 


So too much Soil deftroys the tender Plant. 


According to the nature or quality of your 
Ground or Trees, may the diſtance be; but the uſual 


diſtance, and moſt convenient for Apple- Trees or 
Pear-Trees for an Orchard, may be from twenty, 


to thirty Foot, if you expect the benefit of the 
Land, undet and between them, either for Graſs 
or Tillage: or that you plant them in your Fields 
or Paſtures; then — thirty to ſixty Foot may 


your diſtance be: The farther diſtant they are, 


the more benefit and refreſhment do they receive 
from the dun and Air.; the Fruit are much the bet- 
ter, and the Trees proſper the better alſo: And if 
they are too near together, the Ground is for the 
moſt part of no Advantage under them, neither 
do the Trees thrive ſo well, nor are ſo fertile. 
Cherry-Trees, Plumb- Trees, Quince- Trees, and 
ſuch- like ax be. Planted about fifteen or twenty 
Foot diſtance, which is ſufficient. = 
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Soils or Paſtures, from the worſer to the 
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Wall-Trees, may be Planted at ſuch a diſtance; 
as the height br breadth of the Wall, the nature of 
the Tree, and the nature of the Ground requires: 
The higher the Wall, the nearer together the Trees; 
and the lower the Walt, the farther diſtance, that 
they may have the room to ſpread in breadth, which 
they want in height. Vines require a more ſpacious, 


and ample Wall or Place to ſpread againſt than any 


other Fruit; next to that the Pear, then the Apri- 
cot, the Peach, the Necterine, and then the Cher- 
xy, the Aſay-Cherry, GcccccJCC. 
For the diſtance of other ſmall Frees, as Filberts, 
Goosberries, Currants, &c. you may plant them 
at ſuch convenient diſtance, that the Branches may 
not intangle the one in the other, according to your 
own dilcretion. | -- © 537 a nets j 
© Gadlings,. Cherries, Plumbs, &c; may be plant- 
to male Hedges -withal, - and then are to be 
Flanted near together: The nearer, the ſooner it 
will be a Hedge; the farther diſtance, . the more 
Fruit will they bear, but not fo ſoon a Hedge, 
If you defire to. fill your Plat of Ground with 
all ſorts of Fruits for your greateſt Advantage, then 
Plant ſeveral Rows of Apples and Pear-Trees, at a 
convenient diftatice in eich Row, but the Rows of 
a farther diſtance each from the other; and then 
about ten or fifteen Foot on each ſide the Rows of 
the greater Frees, Plant a Row of Cherries, Plumbs, 
or ſuch-like- Trees, of a leſſer ſtature or, growth, 
and nearer together than the Apple or Pear- Trees, 
Next unto them alſo, at a convenient diſtance, a 
Row of Filberts; and next unto them, Goosberries, 
Currants, Rasberries, or ſuch- like ſmall Fruit, leav- 
ing only a Walk between the leſfer Trees: For by 
his means will the whole Ground be ſupplied; and 
by that time that the greater Trees are grown up to 
any competent Stature, the leſſer will be decayed, that 
the. greater Frees may have the ſole Predominancy-' 
But the moſt compleat Order in the Planting. 
ah. Orchard of the larger Fruft- Trees, is that which. 
they term the Quincunx, by Planting how. . = 
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equal diſtance every way, only with this Obſerva- 
tion, that every Tree of the ſecond Row may ſtand 
againſt the. middle of the ſpace of the firſt 5 In the 
third againſt the-ſpace of the ſecond, and fo through 
out; which makes it appear pleaſing to the Eye, in 
what part of the Orchard ſoever you ſtand, 


la Planting of Trees obſerve this Rule, that if 


the crookedneſs of the Tree will inforce you to 
Plant it leaning, or tending any way, let it be to 
the Weſt, from whence the ſtrongeſt Winds blow, 
or to ſuch Coaft your Orchard is moſt dbyious. | 


Of the Pruning of Trees. 


It conduceth very much to the proof and growth 
of a Tree to be Pruned, or the unneceſſary or in- 
jurious Branches to be taken off, by the skilful hand 


of the Husbandman. ; 


When your Grafts are grown half a Yard high, 
thoſe you find to ſhoot up. in one Lance, pinch off 

their tender tops; which will prevent their mount- 
ing, and cauſe wc to put forth {ide-branches. It's 
found to be. the beſt way to guide a Tree either to. 
grow, or extend it ſelf in height, or to cauſe it to 
ſpread in breadth: It gives not that wound to 
Trees that Incifions or. Lances uſually. do; and be- 
ſides, this may be done at that ſeaſon, when the-tak- 
ing away of a Bud prevents the expence of Sap in 

waſt, and diverts its courſe to others neceſſary to 

remain. | rt ages ds 2 
In Marth is the beſt time to take away the ſmall 
and ſuperffuous Branches, giving the Lance cloſe be- 
Hin a Bud, a thing to be ſpecially obſerved in Prun- 


iS. PP ne om Ma „ donde 
Wall. Trees are to be Pruned in the Summer, 
and in the Winter. In the Summer about June or 
'July, you may take off ſuch ſuperfluous Sprigs or 
Shoots of the ſame years growth off from Vines, 

26 Apricots 
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Apricots or other Trees that put forth many large + 
Shoots, that impede. the Fruit from its due Matura- 
tion, and contract much of the Sap of the Tree to 
themſelves, and thereby rob the other. 
In the Winter as. ſoon as the Leaves are off the 
Trees you. may Prune and cut away the reſidue of 
the Branches, and place thoſe. that are fit to be left 
in order. This Work may be. continued. through- 
out the Winter to the riſing of the Sap, except in 
great Frofts, when it is not good to wound the Vine, 
or any other tender Plant. Some hold February to 
be the beſt time to Plaſh, Prune, and Nail Trees 
after the great Froſts are paſt, except Peaches and 
Necterines; which being cat before the riſing of the 
Sap, are apt to dye after the Knife, and fo ſtum 
and deform the Tree: Therefore ſuch muſt be left 
till they begin to put forth Buds and Bloſſoms. 
ö greater Frees in your Gardens, Orchards, 
Fields, &c. may be Pruned in October, November, 
or thenceforward to the riſing oſ the Sap. Obſerve 
to cut away the ſuperfluous Branches, ſuch as croſs 
one the other, or grow too thick, or that offend any. 
other- Tree or Place, or that are broken, bruiſed, 
or decaying; the Tree will be the better 8 
and the remaining Branches will yield the better 
increaſe. Fs 3 855 1885 
In Pruning of Trees, eſpecially the Wall-Tre 
be ſure to leave the ſmall Twigs that are ſhort and 
knitted to bloſſom: the ſucceeding year; for you may 
obſerve, that moſt Apricots, Peaches » Plumbs,, ' 
Cherries, &c. hang on thoſe Sprigs, being uſually 
of two years growth: Theſe are therefore to be 
. carefully nouriſhed, and not cut off, as is uſual, to 
beautify the Tree. By. this very Obſervation your 
Walls ſhall be full of Fruit, when your Neighbours. 
„ bong 1 | 
In Wall-Fruit cut off all groſs Shoots, however 
fair they ſeem. to the Eye, that will not without 
much bending. be well placed to the Wall; for if 
any Branch happen to be wreathed or bruiſed in the 
bending, or turning. (which you may not eaſily 
| A perceive) 
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ceive) althongh it doth grow and proſper for 
the preſent, yet it will decay in time; the Sap or 
Gum will aHo ſpew out in that place. By neglece ; 
of this Obſervation, many ſeeming fair Trees decay * 
jn ſeveral parts, when the Husbandman is ignorant "I 
ef ther 8 „ | f 
In Pruning the Vine, leave ſome new Branches 
every year, and take away (if too many) ſome of, . 
the old; which much advantageth the Free, and 
W, "© 
When you cut your Vine, leave two knots, and 
cut at the next Interval; for uſually the two Buds 
yields a bunch of Grapes. I have obſerved Vines. 
thus Pruned, to bear many fair Bunches, when cut 
cloſe, as uſually is done for Beauty fake (which by. 
the Husbandman is not in this caſe to be regarded) 
the Tree hath. been almoſt barren of Fruit. 
When you cut any Pithy Tree, the Vine eſpeci- 
ally, make your Lance, if the Sprig be upright, on 
the North fide; if ſloping, then make your Lance 
under, or on one fide, that the Wet or Rain lodge 
not on it, nor decay the Pith, which uſually dam- 
nifies the next Bud, and ſometimes more, 


Other neceſary Obſervations about Fruit-, 
; 8 | Tr ces. | 4 


Where the Ground is ſhallow, or lieth near Gra- 
vel, Clay, Stone, or Chalk, ox near the Water, 
take the top of one half of the ſame Land, and lay 
it on the other in Ridges, abating the interyals like 
unto Walks, and Plant the Trees on the midſt of- 
the Ridges; by which means they will have double 
the quantity of Earth to Root in that they had be- 
fore, and the Walks or Intervals 1 the 
Ridges from ſuperfluous moiſture. It hath been 
bound an approved remedy in dry ſhallow Land, as 
well as in low wet Land. [ ie 
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It hath been obſerved, that Pear-Trees' wit 
thrive and proſper in cold, moiſt, hungry, ſtony; 
3 Land, where Apples will not bear ſo 
well. ET; | 
The Roots of ſuch Trees that thrive not, nor 
bear well, may be laid open about November; and 
if the Ground be poor and hungry, then towards 
the Spring apply good fat Mould thereto ;. but if the 
Ground be over fat and rich, that the 4 ree ſpends 
it felf in Branches and Leaves with little Fruit, then 
apply to the Roots, Aſhes, or Lime, Lees of Wine, 
or Blood, or any of the Compoſts that are falt, 
hot and dry, mixed with the Earth, which contain 
more of fertility than the ordinary Dung 
_ Alfo. laying ſtore of any manner of Vegetables all 
the Summer about Roots of Fruit-Trees, to kill the 
Graſs and Weeds growing about the Tree, it keeps 
the Ground moiſt and cool, and adds much to the 
flouriſhing and fertility of the Tree, and is the 
beſt natural Remedy againſt the Moſs; ſo that it 
lie not too near the Tree, to decay the Bark 
SG _=: 1: | 3 
Digging or Plowing about the Roots of Fruit: 
Trees, adds much to there fertility, and prevents 
the Moſs in moſt Trees. | 
Stones laid in heaps about the Roots, preſerves 
them cool and moiſt in the Summer, and warm in. 
Winter 3 and is of great uſe and concernment td 
the fertility and advance of the growth of Fruit- 
Trees. So that you uſe this cantion as well in the 
Vegetables you lay about the Trees, as the Stones. 
That they lie not too near nor too high about the 
Trunk of the Tree, but rather at ſome ſmall di- 
ſtance, leaſt it harbour Vermm that will feed 
upon or deſtroy the Rind of the Tree; or elſe 
through too. much moiſture, be apt to rot the ſame; 
for it is not the lying of any thing cloſe to the Bo- 
dy of the Tree, that availeth any thing, but the 
covering the Ground under which the Roots ſpread 
and dilate themſelves. Sq, 
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For Trees that thrive well and bear not, it hath - 
been uſually preſcribed to bore a hole through the 
of the Tree, to make them bear, which may 
probably be; for it is obſerved, that hollow Trees, 
or ſuch that are otherwiſe hurt or decayed in the 
Body or Stem, are more apt to bear than the more 
ſound. 5 | | 
The fame Reaſon may be for the cleaving of the 
Roots in Trees, and putting in Wedges or Stones; 
for Trees blown aſide by the Wind, or by ſome 
other Accident, do uſually bear great Quantiti 
and ſometimes more than when they ſtood firm and 
upright : The reaſon in both may be, that abund- 
ance of Sap ran moſt into Branches, when leſs 
might produce moſt Fruits. | | 

Hacking of Trees in the Bark promiſcuouſly, 
eſpecially if- the Tree be- Hide-bound, doth as it 
were renew the Bark of the Tree, and makes it 
more free from Moſs, &c. 

The Ground wherein you Plant your Fruit-Trees, 
if you find it not ſuitable to the Nature of the 
Tree, may be ſeveral ways altered, as before; and 
by the applying of Earth, Clay, or Sand, of a di- 
vers Nature from the Ground where the Tree 
grows. | 
If your Orchard or Garden be not naturally well 
ſituate, and defended from the injurious Winds by 
Hills or Woods; or that Buildings, Barns, Walls 
or ſuch-like, are not conveniently ſituate near _ - 

reſerve it, it is of great Advantage to raiſe a per- 
— laſting, and pleaſant ſhelter, by Planting a 
compleat Thorn-Hedge about the ſame at the time, 
or in that year you firſt Plant your Orchard or Gar- 
den, which will grow in a few years to a-conſidera- 
ble height, and m——_ much break the cold Winds, 
and preſerve the ſmaller and lower part of the 
greater Trees, in their bloſſoming and kernin 
Time, from the nipping Winds: Bat for that the 
| Pr ye parts of the greater Trees exceed the 

eighth of the White-Thorn, the Wallnut-Treg 
railed in time on the Borders, on naked ſides of the 
VV 3 Orchard 
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Orchard or Garden, and if you can on the ont-fides 
of the Fences, will prove à Noble and Profitable 
Defence from the furious Winds. | | 
If you regard not the Fruit or Profit, fo much. 
the Pleaſare and ſudden Riſe of ſuch a Defence, that 
which is moſt eaſy and expeditious to be raiſed, is 
the Poplar, which may be Planted near together, 
and ten or fifteen 'Foot: in height the firſt Year, 

Which will prove and thrive wonderfully, eſpecially 
if the Ground be any whit inclinable to moiſture. 
Or the Lime-Tree, if you can conveniently ob- 
tain them, make a cloſe. and ſecure Defence from 
the Winds, and of all other is the moſt odoriferous, 
regular; and. delicious verdant Pale to a Garden or 
Orchard. The Sycamore and: the Elm alſo are not 
to be rejected; only the Elm hath an ill Name, as 

being ſubje& to raiſe or attract Blights. 

At the removal of Trees, the trimmings. of the 
Roots planted, or rather buried in the Ground, 
within a quarter of an Inch, or little more, of the 
level of the Bed, will ſprout, and grow to be very 

good Stocks. | | . 
- Figeons Dung, or the Dung of Poultry, or any 
Fowl, being of a hot, dry, and falt Nature, hath 
been experimentally found to be the Soil moſt con- 
ducing: to Fertility for ' Fruit-Trees, eſpecially in 
cold Grounds. | Nw US 
© Unleſs Swines-Dung, which when it is well mix- 
ed and tempered by the Swine, with their Feet, ot 
otherwiſe, is undoubtedly the moſt: natural Soil 
for a Fruit-Tree, and the beſt Medicine for a Can- 
ker. It is ſuppoſed to be a great Edulcorator and 
Melioritor of K 
It is uſual to ſelect aſpiring Trees, and to expect 
the fairer Trees Err taller) and. better, and 
more Fruit, than thoſe that are low. is true, the 
more remote the Branches are from the Earth, the 
leſs are they ſubject to the injuries of Cattle; or the 
Fruit to light Fingers. th 
But the lower the Tree braricheth it ſelf and 
ſpreads, the fairer and ſooner will it attain * be 2 
8 : : rec 
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Tree, and the greater burthen will it bear of Fruit, 
and thoſe better and larger. The Tree and Fruit 
will alſo be leſs obvious to the furious Winds, which 
make havock moſt years of à great part of our 
Stock; and in the Spring the new-kerned Fruit will 
de more within the ſhelter of the N or Arti- 
ficial Securities from the nipping cold Morning 
Breeze; and the Fruit, when ripe and apt to fall, 
will not receive ſo great injury from the humble, 
as from the aſpiring Tree. Sed medio Virtus. As 
the tall Tree is not for your Advantage, ſo the Tree 
that's too low is not for your Conveniency: I aim 
not at Extreanis. Sau 1 
In many Places Fruit-Trees are much injured by 
Moſs; it rarely grows on Trees Where the Ground 
is yearly Digged, Plowed, or otherwiſe preſerved 
from Grals or Weeds, as we noted before. If the 
dry, cold, or barren. nature of the Ground be the 
Canſe, then rectify the ame as before. After Rain 
you may ſcrape off the Moſs with a Knife, or rub 
it off with a Hair-cloth. 3 23 
Moſs is cauſed partly from the want of Sap, there 
fore old Trees are apt to be more Moſſy than young, 
hecauſe the Sap is not free enough to expend. it ſeit 
in Branches: Therefore Jopping off part of the 
Branches, maketh the reſt proſper the better, and 
the leſs Moſſy; whence it is, that Trees on the 
more dry Grounds are apt to be Moſſy. x. 
Moſs is alſo caulke virough the coldneſs of the 
Land, whether it be moiſt or dry, for then the Sag 
riſeth flowly, and is not ; to exuberate : As Wwe 
ſee in the Spring- bleeding Plants, as the Vine, the 
Birch, Cc. yield their Blood moſt freely in warm 
Weather, the Cold uſually ſtanching it. 15 
If the Tree be Bark-bound, and thrive not well, 
with a Knife you may ſlit the Bark down the Body 
of the Tree in April or May, and it will cure it. 
If the Cleft where the Tree was Graſted, or any 
other wounded Place be neglected, the Rain is apt 
to ingender the Canker: The Cure is difficult, ii 
too far gone. F F : 
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Sometimes the Ground it ſelf doth ingender the 
* Canker in Fruit- Trees, and ſometimes the Nature 
of the Fruit is ſuch, that its Trees will be Cankry 
| in ſome ſort of Land more than in other. In theſe 
caſes you may cut off as much as you can of the 
Cankry-Boughs, and in the Winter-time uncover 
the Roots, and ſo let them be open until the Spring, 
and then apply Swines Dung well tempered, and 
not too new, and that in great quantity to the Roots, 
and I do aſſure you it hath made a cure of a deſpe- 
_ rately diſeaſed Tree with the Canker. There are 
many other Preſcriptions for the Cure of it; but 
if the cutting off the Canker, and Cankered Branch- 
es, and that Application will not cure it, and the 
Tree be much infe&ed with it, the beſt way is to 
place a better in the room. 5 l 
Some Trees are hurt with ſmall Worms that 
breed between the Bark and Wood, which makes 
the Bark ſwell : Cut away part of the Bark, and 
waſh it with Urine and Cow-dung. 5 F 
Strong or hot Dung is not good for Fruit-Trees ; 
but after it is thraughly rotten and cold, it may be 
mixed in cold Grounds with ſucceſs, but in rich ot 
warm Land. Any Dirt or Soil that lies in Streets 
or High-ways, N may be had, is beſt, eſpe- 
2244 
Commonly Husbandmen apply Soil, Fern, &c. 
to the ſtems of their Trees; andyif they dig to ap- 
ply it, it is uſually near the Body of the Tree, 
ch will not anſwer the trouble; for the Roots 
that feed the Tree, ſpread far from the Trunk or 
Stem: Therefore the Soil that is to be applyed 
ſhoul1 be laid at a convenient diſtance proportion- 
able to the ſpreading of the Roots; wherein the 
long ſtanding of the Tree is to be conſidered; Dig, 
ging about the Roots of Trees ſhould alſo be uſed 
/ cm > | 
In Planting of Trees, its uſual to apply good 
| Mould, or other additional Soil, to fill up the Foß 
after the placing the Tree; which conduceth no 
ſo much to the Proſperity of the Plant; as to ide 
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me better Mould or Soil in the bottom of the Foſs, 
and then Plant your Tree on it, ſpreading its Roots 
over the good Soil; for all Roots of Plants as na- 
tarally tend down-wards and ſide-ways, as the 
Branches ſpread and advance upwards : So that the 
Soil that lies above the Rbots, only yields ſome 
'fatneſs which the Rain waſheth down unto them; 
but the Soil that is under the Roots, floariſh-in it. 
The difference that is in this caſe, may at any time 
be ſenſibly perceived by the Experienced. 905 
It hath been obſerved, that moſt ſort of Vegeta- 
bles fade or degenerate by too often being Planted 
or Sown, or too long a continuance in the ſame: 
Soil; and that the Land whereon Trees and Plants 
have ſtood long, on their removal hath ſpontani- 
ouſly put forth other Trees or Plants of a different 
Species, of a meaner or baſer ſort. As where Oaks 
have been eradicated, Beech have ſucceeded, and not 
from Seed, but from the natural inclination of the 
Earth; and after Beech, Birch have been produced. 
It hath been alſo affirmed that Wheat by being 
often ſown on the ſame Land, hath degenerated into 
Rye. But that it hath been is probable, where the 
Land hath been naturally inclined to that Grain; 
eſe it would have degenerated into Smut, Ray; 
Darnel, or Wild Oats. : + 5 +4 «© ton 2 44 oy 
Therefore whereſoever your Orchard, or other 
Plantation is old, that you are compelled to extir- 
pate E decayed Trees; either ſet out other Land 
that hath not yet been Planted with thoſe Trees you 
intend to propagate, or ſupply the defects of your 
Plantation with Fruit- Trees of another ſpecies or 
kind; or elſe make your Foſſes large; and let them 
lie open and take the Air, one or two years at the 
leaſt, that the Sun, Froſt, and Rains, may through · 
ly cleanſe the Earth from the Savour of the old pu- 
trid Roots, and re-impregnate it again with its 
former fertile Juice of Spirit; but if. your Patience. 
de not ſufficient for two years delay, then ſopply ie 
by the change'of the Earth about the Root of your 
new Plant, änd at ſome diſtance from it, that it 
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may have room to extend its Roots for two or 
three years, until ſuch time as the other contiguoyg 
parts are meliorated. | N 


Of the Uſe and Benefit f Fruits, | 


Not any of the afore-mentioned Fruits but are very 
pleaſant, neceflary, and profitable to many of our 

Engliſh Palates and Purſes z the moſt of them being a 
familiar Food to the Noble and Ignoble. Theſe ex- 
tend their Virtue alſo to the Cure of many Infir- 
mities or Diſeaſes, being judiciouſly appliec. 
But over and above their uſe for Food, for Plea- 
ſure, and for Phyſick, to be converted into ſo many 
ſeveral ſorts of curious, pleaſant, palatable, and la- 
ſting Liquors, is not the leaſt of the Benefits ac- 
crewing unto the Husbandman from the diverſity of 
Fruits by him propagated. Next unto Wine (where- 
of we treat not in this place) Cyder is efteemed 


the moſt pleaſant natural Liquor our Engliſb Fruits 


Several are the ways uſed in making of Cyder, 
and that according to the skill of the Operator, 
and divers kinds of the Fruit whereof it is made. 

-  Cyder-Fruits may be reduced into two forts or 
kinds; either the wild, harſh, and common Apple, 
growing in great plenty in Hereford, Worcefter, 
and Glouceſterſhire, and in ſeveral other adjacent 
— in the Fields and Hedge - rows, and Planted in 
eral other places of England, for Cyder only, 
not at all tempting the Palate of the Thief, nor re- 
uiring the Charge and Trouble of the more re- 
ved Incloſures. l 
Or the more curious Table-Fruits, as the Pippin, 
Pearmain, &c. which are by many preferred to 
make the beſt Cyder, as having in them a more 
Cordial and pleaſant Juice than other Apples. 


For 


— 


For the former, the beſt ſorts for Cyder are found 
to be tlie Red-ftreak, the W, hite-MAuſt, and the Oreen- 
Muſt, the W Eliots, Stocken- Apple, Sum- 

mer-Fillet, Winter-Fillet, &c. © * TS 

The greater, part of them being meerly ſavage, 

and fo harſh, that hardly Swine will eat them, yet 

yielding 2 moſt plentiful 7 and winy Liquor, 
comparable, or rather exceeding the beſt French- 

Wines: And for the Advantage of Planting them, 

they claim a preference before Pippins,. or any other. 

of our pleaſant Garden-Fruits, eſpecially the Red- 
ſtreak, which Mr. Evelyn ſo highly commends, 

at three years Grafting to give you fair hopes, 7 a 

laſt almoſt an hundred years; and will bear as much 

| —— at ten years, as Pippins and Pearmains at 

t irty. , 3 1 . * „ . 

The beſt ſort of Cyder-Fruit are far more ſuc- 
culent, and the Liquor more eaſily divides from the 

Pulp of the Apple, than in the beſt Table-Fruit. 

: Some obſerve, the more of Red any Apple hath 
in his Rind, the better for the Cyder; the paler; 
the worſe. No ſweet Apple that hath a tough Rind, 

I fs +, 

But you may be confident that the more inclin+ 
able to yellow. the fleſhy part of any Apple is, the 

better coloured the Cyder will bbbe e. 

Cyder-Apples require full maturity, e er they be 
taken from the Trees: And after they ate gathered 
which is to be done with as much caution as may 
e, to preſerve them from bruiſes) it very much 
conduces to the goodneſs. and laſting of the Cyder; 
to let them lie a Week or two on heaps out of the 

Rain and Dew: The harſher and more ſolid the 

Fruit is, the longer may they lye; the more mel- 

low and pulpy, the leſs time, This makes them 

lweat forth their Aqueous Humidity, injurious to 
the Cyder, and matureth N . Juice remaining, and 
digeſteth it more than if on the Tree, or in the 


Veſſel; But its probable they will yield more from 
the Tree than ſo kept, but not ſo $909: „ | 
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uch as are Wind-falls, bruiſed, or any ways in- 


jured, or unripe Fruit, divide from the ſound or 


mature. It's better to make two ſorts of Cyder, 
the one good, the other bad, than only bad. Take 
away all Stalks, Leaves, and rotten Apples; the 
Stalks and Leaves give an ill taſt to the Cyder, the 
rotten Apples make it deadiſh. | 
Let ſuch as are through Caſualty, or otherwiſe 
fallen from the Trees before their full time of ma- 
turity, be kept to the full time, elſe will not the 
Cyder be worth the drinking, : ; 
About twenty, or twenty two Baſhels of good 
Cyder-Apples from the Tree, will make a Hog- 
. ſhead of Cyder; after they have lain a while in heaps 
to mellow, abont twenty five Buſnels will make 2 


_— . | DENG 
he uſual way of grinding Apples hath been in 
Horſe-Mill, as Tanners grind their Bark: Or elſe they 
have been beaten with Beaters in a Trough of Wood 
or Stone, the former way being very chargeable, 
ſuch a Mill taking up much room, and coſting twen- 
ty or thirty Ponnds the making, and not grinding 
any more Apples than will make three or four 
 Hogſheads of Cyder in a day, with the help of 4 
Horſe and a Man ; the other way of beating being 
much more tedious and laborious. | 
Therefore Icomthend unto you my New invent- 
ed Ingenio, for the ſpeedy, eaſy, and effeAual 
grinding of your Apples, approved by the ſeveral 
years experience of many judicious Cyderiſts. It 
will grind, by the help of one to turn, and ano- 
ther to feed it, twenty, thirty, or forty Buſhels of 
— in an hour, according as it is in bigneſs: It 
will ſtand in a little room, is eaſily portable, and 
of ſmall price; but if you increaſe * Charge, it 


may be made to grind fifty, ſixty, or more Buſhels 
in an hour, and may be made to go by the help of 
the Wind or Water. Theſe Ingenios are curiouſly 

made by Henry Allen at the Cabinet in Exeter- 
Ateet, near Exeter- Exchange in the Strand, who is 
them ſecundum m_— 


the only Perſon that maket 
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After the grinding it ſhould be Preſt, either being 
Artificially made up with Straw, in form of a 
Cheeſe, as the experienced Country-man may di- 
rect you, or in a Hair-bag (the more ordinary way 
for ſmall quantities) and ſo committed to the Preſs ;, 
of which there are ſeveral ſorts, - but the Screw- 
preſs is to be preferred. A953 5% oft 
Alfter its preſt, ſtrain it, and put it into a Veſſel, 
and place it where it may ſtand to-Ferment, allow- 
ing but a ſmall Yent-hole, leaſt the Spirit waſt: 
Fill not the Veſſel quite till it hath done working; 
then fill the Veſſel of the ſame, kept for that pur : 
_ poſe, and ſtop it well, only with caution at the firſt, 
leaſt it break the Veſſel. _ TT... 

The beſt Veſſels for the Tunning up of Cyder, 
and to preſerve. it, are thoſe whereof the Barrel 
Boards are ſtrait, the Veſſel broader at the one end 
than the other, and ſtanding on the leſſer end, 
the Bung-hole on the top; the conveniency is, that 
in the drawing the Cyder, though but ſlowly, the 
Skin or Cream contracted by its Fermentation de- 
ſcends, and wholly covers the Liquor by the taper- 
ing of the Veſſel, and thereby preſerves the Spirits 
of the Cyder to the laſt, which otherwiſe Would 
waſt and expend themſelves. 1 

If you intend a mixture of Water with your Cy» 
der, tet it be done in the grinding, and it will bet- 
ter incorporate with the Cyder in the grinding and 
preſſing, than afterwards. ; 261 

Some Cyder will bear a mixture with Water 
without injury, to its preſervation, others will not: 
therefore be not over-haſty with too much at once, 
till you underſtand the nature of your Fruit. 
Some adviſe, that before it be preſt, the Liguor 
and Muſt ſhould for four and twenty hours ferment 
together in a Vat for that purpoſe, cloſe covered, 
which is ſaid to inrich the Liquor. THE. 

The other ſorts of Fruits for the making of Cy- 
der, are the Pippin, Pearmain,. Gilliflower, &c. 
by * preferred, with. whom we may rank all 
ſorts of ummer-Apples, as the Kenti/h-Codling, 

p 3 Aarigolds, 
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Adarigolds, and all other forts of Pippins, and Pear. 
G 5,4 17S, f 
Which aſter they are thorough ripe, and laid on 
heaps to ſweat (as before is directed) and ground or 
beaten, and preſt as the other, then is not this G- 
der or Muſt to be Tunned 1 but ſal 
fered to ſtand in the Vas four and twenty hours, 
or more; according as the Apples were more or 
leſs pulpy, and cloſe covered with Hair-cloaths or 
Sacks, that too much of the Spirits may not evapo- 
rate, nor be kept ſo cloſely in, as to cauſe Ferment. 
ation; in which time the more groſs part of the 
Feces will precipitate or fall to the bottom, which 
otherwiſe would have prejudiced the Oder by an 
over-fermentation, and have made it flat and ſower. 
Then at à Tap, three or four Inches from the 
bottom of the Far, draw forth the Cyder, and Tun 
it up, wherein is yet a ſufficient quantity of that 
es Lee or Feces to cauſe Fermentation, the want 
of the right underſtanding whereof, is one of the 
_ Cauſes of ſo much bad Cyder throughout Ex- 
; 8 4 g 


Of the making of PERRY. 


' Non omnia fert omnia Tellas. In ſome Places Pears 
will thrive where Apples wilt not; the Trees are 
larger, and bear greater quantities than Apple- Trees. 
In Worcefter ſhire they have great plenty of Pears 
for Perry, and alſo in the adjacent Countries: The 
beſt for Perry are ſuch as are not fit to be eaten, ſo 
Harſh that Swine. will not eat, nay hardly ſmell to 
them, the fitter to be Planted in Hedge-rows, ©. 
The . Bosbury-Pear, the Horſe- Pear, the Bareland- 
Pear, and the -Choak-Pear, are ſuch that bear the 
Name of the beſt Pears for Perry; the redder they 
are, the more to he preferred. - . . . 
Fears are to be fully mature e're they be ground, 
and let lye on heaps as the Apple. F 
- . Crabs and Pears ground together make an excel- 
lent Liquor, the Crabs helping 10 preſerve the 75 
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| The Method of making Perry differeth not from 
that of Cyder. ; 29 


Some Obſervations concerning CT DER. 


Thick Cyder may by a ſecond Fermentation be 
made. g00d and clear, but Acid Cyder is rarely re- 
covered. ion 
Wheat unground, about a Gallon to a Hogſhead, 
or Leven, or Muſtard, ground with Oder, or much 
better with Sack, a Pint to a Hogſhead, is uſed 
either to preſerve or recover Cyder that's in danger 

of ſpoiling, 
Ginger, accelerateth the Maturation of the Cy- 
der, giveth it a more brisk Spirit, helpeth Fernient- 
ation, and promoteth' its duration. 

New Veſſels affect the Cyder with an ill favour, 
and deep cotour 3 therefore if you cannot obtain 
Wme-Casks, which are the beſt, nor yet can ſeaſon 
your own with Beer, or other Drinks, then ſeald it 
with Water, wherein a good quantity of Apples 
Pounce hath been boiled. ; | 
Put not Cyder into a Veſſel wherein ſtrong: Beer 
or Ale- hath lately been, eſpecially ſtrong Beer, for 
it gives a very unpleaſant rank taſt to Cyder, ſo 
doth a Cyder Veſſel to Beer: Therefore a Small-beer 
Veſſel, is to be preferred to a Strong-beer Veſſel. 

If the Veſſel be tainted, then boil an Ounce of 

ou in Water, 3 to fill the Veſſel, and let 
it ſtand therein two or three days. E 

Or take ſome Quick- Lime and put it in the Veſt 
RL, which ſlacken with Water; cloſe ſtop it, and 

tumble ir up and down, till the Commotion ceaſe. 
A wo or three Eggs put into a Hogſhead of Cyder 
that is ſharp, ſometimes lenifies it: Two or three 
rotten Apples will clarify thick Cyder. | 
The mildneſs and temperance of the Weather is 
ro concernment in the Fermentation of 

er. | 5 Jr . ial 

Boil Cyder immediately after the Preſs, before 
Fermentation. d gs | 


= 


P 4 Wheaten- 
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+. Wheaten-Bran, caſt in after Fermentation, thick. 
ens the Coat or Cream, and much conduceth to its 
preſervation. 
The Cyder that runs from the ground or beaten 
Apples, before they are in the Preſs, is much to 
be. preferred. Wong” mig AST 
Let the Veſſel not be quite full, that there may 
e room for the Cyder to gather a Head or Cream. 
Pare fix or eight Pippins, or other good Apples, 
and quarter them, and Core them, and, put them 
into a, Hogſhead of Cyder, and it will preſerve it, 
.and make it drink pleaſant. N 
Pearmains make but ſmall Cyder of themſelves. 
Bottling is the only way to preſerve Cyder long. 
15 may be Bottled two or three days after it is well 
etled, and beſoye it hath thoroughly fermented, if 
it be for preſent drinking; or-you may bottle it in 
March following, which is the beſt time. 
Bottles may be kept all the Summer in cod 
Fountains, or in Cellars in Sand: If they are well 
corked and bound, they may be kept many years 
-_ _ places, the longer the better, if the Cyder 
Bottles of Cyder are kept better on a cold Floor 
then in Sand, and in a deep Vault, or near a cold 
Fountain, than in the Water. Their ſtanding in 
Sand or in Water is ſaid to make the Liquor drink 


After Cyder hath been bottled a Week, (if nen 
Cyder, elſe at the time of Bottling) you may pu 
Into each Bottle a piece of white Sugar as big as 
4 Nutmeg; This will make it brisk. , But if the 
Cyder be to keep. long, it will be apt to make it 
turn fower,.- +; .. te be FP 
If your Bottles be in danger of the Froſt, cover 
them with Straw; about April ſet them in your 
coldeſt Repoſitories. . . C 
„elt. is not the beſt way to grind or beat Apples in 
Stone Troughs, becauſe it bruiſes the Kernels and 
Tails of the Fruit too much, which gives an ill 
favour to the Cyder, but beaten or ground in 
Wr 5 Wooden 


4 
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Wooden Troughis frees it from that quality. But 
in the before mentioned Ingenio it is better thah 
any other wax. 5 | 
After your Apples are beaten or ground; it's the 
beſt way to let them ſtand a day or two before you 
preſs them; for the. Cyder doth 1 ferment 
and maturate in the Pulp, and obtains à better 
colour, than if immediately preſſed. 13 
After they are preſſed, it's good to let the Cyder 
ſtand in a Vat covered, to ferment a Day and Night, 
before you Tun it up; and then draw it from the 
Vat by, a Tap, about two Inches from the bottom, 
or more, according to diſcretion, leaving the Feces 
behind, which will not be loſt, if you put it upon 
the Chaff, for then it meliorates your Pur, or Wa- 
ter-Cyder if you make any. 
When your Cyder is Tun'd into the Barrel 
where you intend to keep it, leave ſome {mall Vent 
open for ſeveral days, until its wild Spirit be ſpent, 
which will otherwiſe break the Barrel, or find ſome 
Vent that will always, abide open ( though but 
ſmall) to the ruin of your Cyder. Many have 
ſpoiled their Cyder by this only neglect, and never 
apprehended the Cauſe there f; which when flopt 
cloke, after this wild Spirit be ſpent (although ſeem- 
mgly flattiſh at firſt) will improve, and become 
brisk and pleaſant Cyder in a little time: jr 
If Cyder prove thick or ſoweriſh, bruiſe a few 
Apples pared and cored, and put in at the Bang of 
your Barrel, and it will beget a new Fermentation, 
and very much mend your Cyder, fo that in a few 
days after, you draw it off into another Veſſel, 
If Cyder beonty a little ſoweriſh, or drawn off 
in another Veſſel, the way. to correct or preſerve 
it, is to put about a Gallon of Wheat (blanch'd is 
beſt) to a Hogſhead of Cyder; and fo according to 
that proportion, to a greater or leſſer quantity, 
which will as well amend as preſerve it. ; 
- If Cyder hath any ill ſavour or taſt from the Veſ- 
ſel, or any other Cauſe, a little Muſtard-ſeed ground 
Vita ſome of the Cyder, and put to it, will help is, 
Mixture 
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Mixture of Fruit is of great Advantage to your 
Cyder : The meaneſt Apple mixt, makes as good 
Cyder as the beſt alone; always obſerving, that 
they be of equal ripeneſs, except the Red-ftreak, 
and ſome few celebrated Cyder-Apples. "Me 
The beſt Mixture is the Red-ſtreak and Golden- 
Rennet: It is probable any other Apple with 3 
yellow inſide, may mix with the Red-ftreak. ' 


Of the Wines or Juices of other Fruits. 


If Cherries were in fo great plenty that the Mar- 
kets would not take them off at a good rate, they 
would become very beneficial to be converted into 
Wine, which they would yield in great quantity, 
very pleaſant and refreſhing, and a finer, cooler, 
nd more natural Summer-drink than Wine. It 
my w_ 5 made = keep _ Some hath been 
ept a whole year, and very good. 
Wine of Plumbs, although it may not prove ſo 
brisk, clear, and curious a Drink as Cherry - Wine, 
vet where Plumbs are in great plenty (they being 
Trees eafily Propagated) a very good Wine may be 
made of them; according to the great diverſity of 
this ſort of Fruit, you muſt expect divers Liquors 
to proceed from them. The black ta wny Plumb is 
eſteemed the beſt. - 
The Mulberry yields a good Wine, being prepa- 
red by a.skilfat hand; the natural Juice ſerves, and 
Is of excellent uſe to add a tincture to other paler 
Wines or Liquors. e 
RNeasberries, England yields not a Fruit whereof 
can be made à more pleaſant Drink, or rather Wine, 
than of this humble Fruit; if compounded witk 
other Wines or Drinks, it animates them with ſo 
high a fragrant ſavour and guſt, that it tempts the 
moſt curious Palates. SR FEY 
The Juice of Currants, boiled with a proportion- 
"able addition of Water and Sugar, makes a plea- 
- fant Wine to the Eye and Taſt, it being duly Fer. 
"mented and Bottled. A great quantity of this = 


* 
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may alſo be raiſed in a little Ground, and in few 
1 59 B 1 1 
, '0f the Juice of Goosberries extracted in due 
time, and mixed with Water and Sugar, is prepared 
a very pleaſant cooling Repaſt, This Fruit is eafily 
propagated, and yields much Liquor: Its uſually 
nale unboiled, becauſe it contracts a brown colour 
in the boiling. wo 8 | 
, Whorts, or Whortleberries, by ſome called Bil- 
berries, make a curious Wine, preferrable to any 
of the ſaid Wines, by Preſſing out their Juice, and 
mixing the ſame with a due proportion of Water 
and Sugar. ERS x 
But for the more Kurer Diſeourſe of the 
manner of Planting an Propagating all ſorts. of 
Vinous Fruit-Trees, and their Natures, and the ſeve- 
ral ways of extracting and preparing their Juices, 
and making the ſeveral Þngenzos and Preſſes for the 
Grinding and Preſſing of Fruit, and the more par- 
ticular ways of ordering all the ng, Liquors, 
with ſeveral others, I refer you to my Treatiſe, in- 
titul'd, Vinetum Britanicum. 
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CHAP. VIII. 


Of lach Tillage, Herbs, Roots, 2nd Fruits 

that are 15 tl Planted and Proparatel 
in Gardens, and Garden-Grounds, eithes 
| for neceſſary Food, Uſe, or Advantage. 


= 


| OST. of theſe ſeveral forts of The, 
. whereof we are now to T 18 
| Chapter, will raiſe unto the Induſtriods 
Husbandman an extraordinary Advanta 

not to be eſteemed amongſt the 
ments; for each ſort being proper} 


Ground they moſt naturally d 
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well Husbanded, and judiciouſly ordered, produco 
an incredible Advantage. „ 

But think not this ſtrange, that common and 
well known Plants, that are ſo natural to our Ex- 
gliſh Soil, ſhould: prove ſo beneficial; it is for no 
other cauſe, than that ſome Men are more Indu- 
ſtrious and Ingenious than others: For theſe Garden 


Plants proſper not without great Labour, Care, and 
Skill, and beftJes, are ſubject more than others to 


the injuries of unſeaſonable Weather. Neither of 
which the flothful or ignorant Husbandman can 
away with; affecting only ſuch things that will 
grow with leaſt Toil, Hazard, or Expence, though 
they feed on Bread and Water, when the diligent 
and induſtrious Adventurer lives like a petty Prince 
on the Fruit of his Labour and Expectation, which 
ſufficiently repays his Expence and Hazard. It is 
hard to find any Frade, Occupation, or Imploy- 
ment, that a Man may preſume on a large and no- 
ble requital, of his Time, Coft, or Induſtry, bnt 
it is hazardous, eſpecially to ſuch that attempt the 


ſame without a ſpecial affectation thereunto, or 


; skill therein. : 
15 Nil tam difficile eft quod, non Solextia vincet. 


So this Art and Imployment of Planting, Propa- 
gating, and Increaling of Hops, Saffron, Liguorice, 
Cabbage, ,Onions, and other Garden Commodities, 
being caſual, and more ſubject to the injuries of 


the Weather than commonly Corn or Graſs is, 
makes it ſo much neglected; for one bad Crop, or 


bad Year for any of them, ſhall more diſcourage a 
Country-man from a Plantation thereof, than five 
good Crops, though never ſo profitable and advan. 
tagious. ſhall incourage : Ignorant and ſelf-willed 


Men are naturally ſo prone to raiſe Objections, on 


purpoſe to deter themſelves and others, from any 
Kab whatſoever, that is either pleaſant or pro- 
e. Js : 


. 
* 


But 
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But we hope better of the Ingenious, that they 
will ſet their helping hand to promote this uſeful and 
neceſſary Art, and thereby become a provoking, Pre- 

dent to their ignorant Neighbours, that our Land 
may be a Land of Plenty, that it may ſuperabound 
with neceſſaries, and rather afford a ſupply to their 
Neighbours, than expect it from them, as we are in- 
forced todo in ſeveral ſorts of thoſe things we treat 
of in this Book: Thoſe of our own growth alſo far 
exceeding that we have abroad; which inconveni- 
encies and diſadvantages nothing can better prevent, 
than our own Induſtry and Ingenuity. 

Beſides, moſt of this Garden-Tillage is of late 
years become a more general Food than formerly it 
was: Scarce a Table well Furniſht without ſome di- 
ſhes of choice Roots or Herbs; and it is not: only 
pleaſant to the Rich, but good for the poor labour- 
ing Man; many, where Plenty is, feeding for the 
moſt part on Tillage, which hath occaſioned that 
great increaſe of Gardens and Plantations in moſt of 
the Southern Parts of England. Several ſorts alſo of 


Tillage being profitable in the feeding of Cattle 
and Fowl. 


er. EL 
Of Hops. 


We mention this Plant in the firſt place, not for 
his worth or dignity above the reſt, it being eſteem'd 
an unwholſome Herb or Flower for the uſe it is uſp- 
ally put unto, which may be ſupplied with ſeveral 
other wholſomer and better Herbs; but for that of 
all other Plants it advanceth Land to the higheſt im- 
rovement, uſually to forty Pound, or fifty Pound, 
ometimes. to an hundred Pound per Acre. 
„And yet have we not enough planted to ſerve the 
Kingdom, but yearly make uſe of Flemiſh. Hops, no- 
thing near ſo good as our own. The princi 
cauſe I preſame is, that few beſtow the labour and 
VVV . induſti7 
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induſtry about them they require, and ſufficiently 
retaliate ; for being managed careleſly, they ſcarce 


% 


_—_ a quarter part of the increaſe that thoſe yie 
at are dexterouſly handled, though with very lit: 
tle more coſt. Another cauſe is why they are ng 
more Propagated here, that they are the moſt of 
any Plant that grows ſubjected to the various Mu- 
tations of the Air, from the time of their firſt 
ſpringing, till they are ready to be gathered. Ovyer- 
dronght, or wet, ſpoils them: Mill-dews ſome- 

times totally deſtroys them; which caſualties hap- 
— unto them, makes their Price and valuation 
uncertain, and proves ſo 3 a diſcouragement 

to the Countryman ; elſe why may not we have as 
great a Plenty of them, as in Flanders, Holland, 
&c. Our Land is as cheap, and affords as great a 
Crop (if as well Husbanded ) and we pay not for 
carriage ſo far, but that they are more induſtrious 
than us: Therefore ſeeing that is ſo gainful a Com- 
modity to the Husbandman, and that there is a ſuffici- 
ent vent for them at home, we ſhall be the more 
Prolix in the ſubſequent diſcourſe. _ | 
The Hop delights in the richeſt Land; a deep 
Mould, and light; if mixed with Sand its the bet- 
ter; a black Garden-Mould is excellent for the Hop. 
If it lye near the Water, and may be laid dry, it 
is by much the better. 4 | 


Moſt ſorts of Land will ſerve, unleſs ſtony, rocky, 


or ſtiff Clay ground, which are not to be commend- 
ed for the Hop. & | 


If you can obtain it, a Piece of Land a little in. 


clining to the South and that lies low, the ground 
mellow and deep, and where Water may be at com- 
— in _ Summer time, is to be preferred for a 
> th - n Fe. | f 
Alſo it ought to lye warm and free from impetuous 
winds, eſpecially from the North and Eaſt, either 
defended by Hills or Trees, but By Hills the beſt, 
Every one cannot have what Land he pleaſeth, 


but muſt make uſe of what he hath; therefore if 
your ground lie obvious to the winds, it is good to 


rails 
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taiſe 4 natural defence therefrom, by Planting on 
the edges of the Hop-Garden a border or. row of 
Trees that may grow tall, and break the force of 
the Winds at ſuch time the Poles are laden with 
Hops. The Elm is eſteemed not fit to be Planted 
near the Hop, becauſe it contracted Mill-de ms, fa 
our Country Hop-Planters; the Af on a dry Ground, 
and the Poplar or Aſpen on a moiſt, are to be pre- 
ferred for their ſpeedy growth. Alſo a tall and 
thick Hedge of White-Thorn keeps the Ground warm, 
and ſecures it in the Spring from the ſharp nipping 
Winds that ſpoil the youug Shoots. in 

If your Land be cold, ſtiff, ſower, or barren, 
that you deſign for a Hop-Garden, the beſt way is, 
about the latter end of the Summer, to burn it, (as 
before we directed) which will be very available to 
the amendment of the Land, Some alſo preſcribe to 
ſow Turnips, Hemp, or Beans therein, to make the 
Ground light and mellow, and deſtroy the Weeds. 

But in whatſoever ſtate or condition your Ground 
be, Till it in the beginning of the Winter, with 
either Plow or Spade. 3 LEH 

And when you have ſet out the bounds of your 
Ground you intend to Plant, and laid the fame even, 
then muſt you mark out the ſeveral places where 
each hill is to be: The beſt way is by a Line 
ſtraitned a-croſs the Ground with knots or threds ty- 
ed at ſuch diſtance you intend your Hills. Some Plan 
them in ſquares Cheguer-wiſe; which is the beſt 
way, if you intend to Plow with Horſes between 
the Hills: Others Plant thera in form of a Quincunx, 
Which is the more beautiful to the Eye, and better 
for the Hop, and will do very well where your 
Ground is but ſmall, that you may overcome it with 
either the Breaſt Plow or Spade; which way ſoever 
it be, pitch a ſmall Stick at every place where there 
is to be a Hill; and when it is all ſo done, in caſe 
8 Ground be poor or ſtiff, bring into it of the 

ſt Mould you can get, or a parcel of Dung and 
Earth mixed; and at every Stick dig a hole of about 
a Foot ſquare, and fill it with this Mould or — 
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poſt wherein your Plants are to be ſet, they wil 
thrive the better, and the ſooner come to bear, l 
ſufficiently repay your Charge and Trouble. 
Great variety there is both in the Judgment and 
Practice of moſt Men about the diſtance of the Hills, 
by reaſon of the different Seaſons: Sometimes it. 
falls out to be a moiſt Vear, and then the Hop grows 
large; and the wider the Hills are, the better they 
prove. Some years alſo prove hot and dry, the 
Hops then grow thin, — the nearer they are, the 
more Hops they have: But let me adviſe you to 
keep a convenient diſtance, that you may have room 
ſufficient to come between, and Ground ſufficient 
to raiſe the Hills with the Parings or Surface of it; 
and that the Sun may come between; and that the 
Poles niay nat be driven one againſt the other with 
the Winds, when they are laden. BY 
If your Ground be dry and burning, about fix 
Foot may be a convenient diſtance; but if it be x 
moiſt, deep, and rich Mould, ſubje& to bear larg: 
Hops, then eight or nine Foot diſtance is moſt con- 
venient; and ſo according to the goodneſs of the 
Ground, place the diſt ince of the Hills. . 
But if your Hills are too far aſunder, the beſt wiy 
to remedy that inconvenience, is by increaſing the 
number of Hops in the Root in each Hill; by which 
means you may apply more Poles, and fupply the 
former deſect. Hills may be made of that bignels, 
that they may require ſix, ten, or twenty Poles. 
The common objection is, they cannot ſo conveni- 
ently be dreſſed; but I only propoſe it as an amend- 
ment, to make them ſom2what bigger than orlinary: 
Or if your Hills be too near together, you may alſo 
abate the Hops, and apply the fewer Poles; for over 
ling of a ground, as well in number as height, in- 
jures it more than under-poling. 2 7 © 
Authors, and moſt Practiſers, uſually adviſe ta 
plant Hops in the end of March or in April; but 
ſome of our beſt experienced Planters affirm it to bo 
the beſt in Oktober, before the cold Winter; and 
that then the Hops will ſettle againſt the Sprit 10 c 


Of — on 
Chuſe the largeſt Sets that you can vet; 5 Thich 
ke 


are to be had beſt out of a Garden well kept, uot 
where the Hills have been Faifed very high the preces 
dent year, which increaſeth the Plarits 19 in 19 
ber and bigneſs : Let them be as Jon ou cag 
get them; about elght or ten Inches 1555 1 | 
very e00d length; ind in each Plant cies or bog 
Joynts dr Buds 

Before you have your Sets out of the 'Grovind 
make the holes ready to put them in, if you tan 
elſe you muſt be forced to lay them in cold — 
moiſt Earth, and take them out as you have 'occaſts 
on to them dig your holes according to the 
depth' of your r Plant, eight, ten, or n Inches 
deep; and about a Foot n Grohe. 
Some take tWo or three of the Plants, and] e | 
the tops tgether, and ſet them bolt up prigh t, dite 
ly in the middle of the hole; holding them har 
together with the orie hand, While 0 Ul ris hole 
with the other, wich fine Gans 7 —— made 
ready before · Rand for that” 7 Sbſerving tha 
you ſet the tops even” with ol Surface of th 
Ground, and the © une: end u permet a grew ſs 
before: then fiſten well the Earth about the Roots.” 

Others place a at each*corner-of the H Sh 4 Plan 
which way is t& be preferred before t Lötker 

It is convenient to raiſe the Earth two or 2 
Inches above the Set, unleſs: you plant fo late, that 


the Green Sprigs are ſhot forth ; then you are nor 


to cover them holy; leſt you deſtroy. them. 
Beware of wild Hops," Which are only Abernesg 
by the Stalk and Fruit: 00 INES WP RE 
If Four Hops be vidnd ill Hibahded, br ode 
out of Heart; then about the beginning of Winter 
18 them, and take away as much of the old bar , 
ren Earth as you _ — apply good fit Moutd o 
ene to their R or if you cannot conve- 
nie Or think 185 fi to do it before Mid:wih< 


ter, yeltie eglect not to do it in January or Febria, 
ry at the fartheſt, the Weather being open; fo 
inch | Winter-deefling} 2 tene wing their None, 


toy 
* 
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ipal Renovation to a decaying Hop: Os 
12575 Winer dg be ful of Weeds of Reich 
inter digging of it deſtroys them, 

at if Your Hops be in good aps: and ſtrong, 
En 1; 21. eſſing is moſt proper,  w 152 reſtrain 
4 2 too early | Jy ſpringing: „which is the cauſe of 
many 10 4 ries 12 the The only time for ſuch 
ſtrong Hops to be dreſſed 2 is March; ſome dreſs 
in the beginning 4%, 

In the dreſſing of ; theſe > Roles are neceſſary 
to be obſerved : Firſt, 4 pull down your Hills, 
and. ündermine them round about, till you come 
wig to the Principal Roots; and then take the up- 

or; younger Roots in your Hand, and fhake off 

- the 1e Earth, Which Earth being removed awa „ with 

our ſaid Tool you. ſhall. diſcern Where tl 4 new 

ots grow, out of the old Sets;, in the doing where- 

25 be careful that you ſpoil not the old Sets: As 

or the other Roots that are to be cut away, you 

Gal not need to ſpare them to the delay of your 
Work, : Fee ſuch as you mean 1 3. 

Take that you uncoyer not any more than 

8 re ps of, the Flies Sets! bus the firſt year of cutting; 


1 25 you puli een your FS: cut 


nok your: Bog a larch. 
it dre ling of y Hops, cnt, aW J all 
fach 485105 rigs as grew the. year before out of 
N Sets, wit Rene Inch of the ſame: Every 
Js you 1 — cut them as cloſe as you can to 
the of dots, even as. you ſee an Oſiers head cut, 
ſay Fo. Authors; bat it is found experimentally to 
be advantagious to a weak Hop, to leave ſome princi- 
pal new 2 25 at the drefſing, and that the clean 
G © 5 hath very much decayed a Hop- 


% gy 5h that grow downward. are not to be 
cab, but ſuch that grow outward at the ſides of the 
Plants may, elſe they will incumber the Ground. 
The old Roots are Reds thoſe of the laſt year 
White; if there be any wild Hops, you muſt take 
up the whole Hill, and new Plant it, marking l 


5 


1 


er with a Stick: at the Hop-Harveſt to KG 
iſtakes. 
When yon have dreffed the Roots, then apply 
your rich Mould or Compoſt prepared ber de ir 
Faro and make the Hill not 800 high at firſt, 
fel | you hinder the young (Shoots; although ine 
Hops be ſprung out of tha Hills, yet fear not the 
cutting of them off when you dreſs them. 
ge ſure to keep Poultry, and parddectary Gehe out 
of the Hop-Garden, e —_—_ y during the Spring. 
According to the diſtznce of ' your Hills a TN 
ture of your Ground, provide the number of 


Poles; and accordligg to the ſtrength | of the 2 


the length or bigneſs. 

If the Hills be. wide; the Mbre Poles, bometinet 
four or five to à Hill; if the Hills are near, then 
two or three may ſucßce: : In hot, and dry, and Hun- 
gry Ground, the Poles may ſtand nearer than in 
rich mellow Land, where they are more fubject wy 
grow groſs and hawmy. 

Alſo if your Hops be ſtrong, and Gtound feb, 
| pode large Poles, either in Janefs or in length; 

elſe you looſe the beſt of your Profit for Want 
of Polesz bur if they are poor, provide bat mall 
Poles, leſt you impoveriſh the Root, for the Yop 
will ſoon rut it ſelf out of Heart, if over-poted : 
More efpecially, be fure not to over-pole Hops the 
firſt year of their Plantation 8 they require 
as many Poles Tor rather R ods) the firſt; as any 
other ear. 

You muſt be content with uch Poles the Collin 
try you live in affords; Alder-Poles are eſteemed 
the beſt, becauſe the Hop moſt willingly climbeth 
them; by reaſon of their ſtrait and tapering Form; 
and alſo their rgugh Rind; ſuffers not the Hop fo 
eaſily to flip Nia | 

But the Aſh is eſtextne ed the beſt for laſting, ee. 
cially ſuch that grow on dry and barren Lands of 
many Years growth, which are known by the many 
Circles in the: bottor: m: I have known ſuch to Have 

fied ten or twelve Yeirs, the Wood being mbch 

Q 2 * der, 
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harder, and more durable than the ſpeedy grown 


Poles. 
Some altogether reject forked Poles, and uſually 
cut off the forked Branches, if any, becauſe they 
cannot (as they pretend) ſo eaſily ſtrip off the 
Hops at enen But I have known the 
. greateſt burthen of Hops on a forked, Pole, and to 
ave ſuffered leſs injury by the Winds when they 
have been fully. blown; and that Inconveniency of 
not, ſtripping them, is eafily remedied by our Di- 
rections, as you will hereafter find. | 
Diſpetrſe the Poles among the Hills before you 
8 2 Pole, laying of them between the Hills. 
Begin not to Pole until your Hops $6. abov 
the Ground, that you diſcern where the biggeſt 
Poles are required, and ſo may you continue Poling 
till they are a Yard in height, or more; but ſtay 
not too long, leſt you hinder the growth of the 
Hop, which will grow large, unleſs it hath a Pole 
or ſuch· like, to climb unto. ., | 
Set the Pole near to the Hill, and in depth ac- 
cording to the height of the Pole, nature of the 
Ground, and obviouſneſs to Winds, that the Pole 
may rather break, than riſe out of the Ground by 
any fierce Winds. Lag tic 
Let the, Poles. lean outward the one from the 
other, that they may ſeem to ſtand equi-diſtant at 
the tap, to prevent Houſling, as they term it, 
which they are ſubject unto if they grow too near 
the one to the other; that is, they will grow one 
amongſt another, and: cauſe ſo great a ſhade, that 
you. will have, more Hawm than Hops. Allo it is 
eſteemed an excellent piece of Husbandry to ſet all 
the Poles inclining towards the South, that the Sun 
may the better compaſs them, This is moſt evi- 
dent, that a leaning or bending Pole bears more 
Hops than an upright 
Be : ſure to reſerve a parcel of the worſt Poles, 
that you may have for your need, in caſe when the 
Poles are laden, a Pole may break; or be over- 
| | 7 burthened 
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burthened to ſupport it; for if they lie on the 
Ground they ſoon periſh. | 

With a Rammer you may Ram the Earth at the 
out- ſide of the Pole, for its farther ſecurity againſt 
Winds. f e 1 

if after ſome time of growing, you find à Hop 
under or over Poled, you may unwind the. Hop, 
and place another Pole in its room, having àa Com- 
panion with you to hold the Hop, whilft you pitch 
ia the Pole; or elſe you may place another Pole near 
it, and bring the Hop from one Pole to the other. 

The next Work is after the Hops are zotten two 
or three Foot out of the Ground, to conduct them 
to ſuch Poles as you think fit, that are either nea- 
reſt, or have feweſt Hops, and wind them or place 
them to the Pole, that they may wind with the 
Courſe of the Sun, and bind them gently thereto 
with ſome withered Ruſh, or Wollen Yarn ; two or 
three Strings are enough to. a Pole : I have known 
more Hops on one Pole from one String, thaa on 
another from four or five, though this hath had 
more of Hawm. | „„ 

Be cautious of breaking the tender Shoots, which 
in the Morning is moſt dangerous; but when the 
warmth of the Day hath toughend them, they are 
not ſo apt to break. nag „ 

Lou muſt be daily amongft the Hops, during 
April and May, eſpecially guiding and directing 
them, elſe they will be apt to break their own 
Necks, by going amiſs + It will ſufficiently requite 
your Labour and Care at Harveſt, .. 

It is convenient with a forked Wand to direct 
the Hops to the Poles that are other ways ont of 
reach, or to have a Stool to ſtand on, or a ſmall 
Ladder made with a ſtay on the back of it, that 
you may reach them with your hands. 

About Midſummer, or a little after, the Hop 
begins to leave running at length, and then begins 
to branch; ſuch Hops that are not yet at the.tops 
of the Poles, 'twere not amiſs to nip off the top, 
or divert it from the Pole, that it may branch 

n D LW NT the 
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the better; which. is much more, for the increaſe 
of the Hop, than to extend it ſelf only, in length. 

Sometimes in May after a Rain, pare off the Sur- 
face of the Ground with a Spade, Hoe it off with 
a Hoe, or run it over with a Plow with one Horſe, 
if you have room enough, or with a Breaſt-Plow z 

and with theſe Parings raiſe your Hills in height 


and dreadth, burying and, ſuppreffing all ſuperflu- 
ous Shoots of Hops and Weeds. P 


- 


By this means you will deſtroy, the Weeds that 
otherwiſe would beggar your Land, and you ſup- 
preſs ſach Suckers and. Weeds that would. impove- 
Tiſh your Hops; and you alſo preſerve the Hills 
moiſt by covering them, that the drought of the 
Summer. injureth, them not: Alſo the Hop, fo far 
as it is covered with Earth, iſſues forth its Root to 
the very Surface of the Earth, which proves a very 
great ſuccour to the Hop. This Work may be con- 
tinued throughout the Summer, but more eſpeci- 


ally after a Rain, to apply the moiſt Earth about 
the Roots of the Hop. 


. 


Therefore it behoveth you to keep the Ground in, 
good heart, for this purpoſe, that your Hops may 
e the better; and in caſe it ſhould prove a very 
dry Spring, it. would not be amiſs to water the 
ay yay + you raiſe your Hills. e 

+ dry Spring, ſuch that happened in the Years 
1672. and 1674. proves a great check to the Hop in its 
firſt ſpringing, eſpecially in hot and dry Grounds, In 
ſuch Tears it is very advantageous to water them, if 
it can with conveniency be obtained, either from 
{ome Rivulet or Stream running through, or near 
your Hoy Garden, or. from ſome Well digged there, 
or. out of ſome Pond made with Clay in the lower 
part of your Ground, to receive haſty ſhowers 5 
ſmall Aqueducts leading unto it, which is the beſt 
Water of all h 
In the midſt of every Hill make a hollow place, 
and thruſt ſome pointed ſtick or Iron down in the 
middle. thereof, and pour in. your water by degrees, 
"tilt you think the Hill is well ſoaked, then Me 


* 
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Hill with the parings of your Garden, as. before we 
directed, Which will ſet the Hop wal forward, 
| have known, which otherwiſe would be {mall an 
weak, and hafdly ever recover to attain its uſua 
height. Alſo a very hot and dry Summer will make 
the Hop blow but ſmall and thin; thetefore it would 
not be labour toſt to beſtow a pail of Water on every 
Hill prepared before hand to receive it. 
For in ſuch dry Springs or Summers, ſuch Hops 
that either ftand moiſt, or have been watered, Fo 
very much out-{trip their Neighbours, and. in ſuch 
Years they will far 158. requite your Labour and 
Induſtry, yielding a greater price een of their 
ſcarcity, than in other ſeaſonable years, when every 
Ground almoſt produceth Hops : Induſtry and Inge 
nuity in theſe Affairs, being moſt incouraged, and 
beſt rewarded, at ſuch times when Ignorance and 
Sloth. come off with. Loſs and Same. 
After every watering (which need not be above 
twice or thrice in the drieſt fender {16 that they. . 
be throughly wet) be ſure to make up the Hills with 
the parings, and with the weeds, and cooleſt. and 
moiſteſt materials you can get; for the more the 
Hop is ſhaded at the Root from the Sun, the better 
it thrives, as is evident by ſuch that grow under ſhel-: 
ter that are never dreſt, yet may compare with thoſe 
you beſtow moſt pains and skill on. 


„ 


with another to more A than fifty Acres o 
Arable Land, where here is much more time, coſt, 
and expence beſtowed upon t. 


Q 4 — Towards 
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Towards the end of July Hops Blow, and abou 
the beginning of Auguſt they Bell, and ary Wa 
ripe in forwar yeats, at the end of Auguſt, but 
commonly at the beginning of September. 
At {ch time as the Hop, begins to change his co: 
Jour, and look a little browniſh, or. that they are 
eaſily pulled to pieces, or that the Seeds begin tg 
Change their colour toward a brown, and they ſmell 
Tragrantly, you may. conclude them to be ripe, and 
procure what help is neceſſary for a quick diſpatch, 
to gather them before they ſhatter, one windy Day 
or Night may otherwiſe do you much injury. 
The manner dſually preſcribed for the gathering of 
Hops, is ta take, down four. Hills ſtanding together 
n tf midft of your Garden; cut the Roots even 
with the Ground, lay it lexel, and throw water on 
it, tread it and ſweep it, ſo ſhall it be a fair Floor 
whereon the Hops muſt lie to be pickt. 
On the outſide of this Floor are the Pickers to fit 
and pick them into Baskets, the Hops being ſtript off 
the Poles, and brought into the Floor. 
Some there are that ſit diſperſedly, and pick them 
into Baskets, after they are ſtript off the Poles, _ 
; Remember always to clear your Floor twice or 
thrice every day, and ſweep it clean every ſich time 
before von go to work again, 
In theſe ways of picking, it is neceſſary that the 
Poles be ſtraight, without Forks, Scrags or Knobs. 
But the beſt and moſt. expeditious way is to make 
a Frame With. four ſhort Poles or Sticks, laid on four 
Forks driven into the Grannd, of that breadth, to 
contain either the hair of your Ooſt or Kiln, or a, 
Blanket tacked, ronnd the Ame about the edges; of, 
, which Erame you may lay your Poles with the Hops 
Ry I either ſyported with Forks or with the ed- 
ges of the” Frame; the Pickers may ſtand on each 
Hide and pick into t. When the, Blanket or Yair is 
fall, untack it, carry it away, and plage another, or 


45 ſame emptied in the fame Frame again : Every, 


89 6 


n may remove your Frame with little trouble, 
"forme new piace of your” Gartleh near your work. 
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I This way is found to be moſt convenient, expedi- 
dious, and advantageous; for it faves the labour of 
{tripping the Hawm of the Hops, off the Poles. Al- 
ſo any forked or Scraggy Poles which are beſt for the 
Hop, proye no, impediment to this way of Kali 
It preſerves. the Hops. from briting or | ſhedding, 
which by ſtripping off the Poles, and wrapping them 
up in bundles to carry up and down, they are n to 
do. Alſo this way they may pick thera clean off the 
Poles as they hang, without tumbling and tearing, 
which cauſes much filth to mix with the Hops, be- 
ſides the ſpoiling and loſs of many Hops; and being 
thus picked over your Frame, if the Hops be never 
ripe, and ſubject ta ſhatter, all is preſerved. The 
Pickers may this way make more expedition than the 
other, the Hops hanging in view as they grow. on 
the Poles, e e ee 
Before you draw your Poles, with a ſharp hook 
fixed at the end of a long ſtale or Pole, divide the 
Hops above, where they grow together with other 
Poles; then ought you to cut the Hops, not as is uſu- 
ally preſcribed and praiſed cloſe at the Hills, but 
about two or three Foot above. the Hills, elſe will 
the Hop bleed much, of his ſtrength away: This hat 
been found to be a great ſtrengthener of weak Hops, 
the other a weakener' to all. 
Then draw your Poles, Which in caſe they are ſo. 
hr or faſt in the Ground, that you cannot raiſe them 
without breaking of them, you muſt get a pair of 
Tongs made like -unto a Blackſmiths Fongs, only 
ſtronger, and toothed at the end, with which Tongs: 
you may beclip the Pole at the bottom, and reſting, 
the joynt thereof on a block of Wood, you may 
Weigh up the Pole without trouble or danger of- 
btezking the Pole: Or for cheapneſs fake, you may 
have a wooden Leaver forked at the end, in which: 
Fork fix two ſides of ſharp and toothed Iron; which; - 
pptto the Pole, and on à block of Wood as before, - 
| Jou may heave up the Pole by the ſtrength of your” 

ght Hand, whilſt ;you, pull the Pelé tq you with 
WM TD 9 =, Oren alta 
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Cut no more ſtalks, nor draw no more than you 
Lan conveniently diſpatch in an hour or two, in caſe 
the weather be very hot, or it be likely to Rain, 
If your Hop-Garden be large, it were worth your 
coſt and pains to raiſe in the midft thereof a Shed, 
or {uch-like Houſe, on four or fix main Forks or 
Poſts, and Thatched over, under which ſhelter yon 
may pick your Hops; which will both defend your 
Pickers from the Sun, and your Hops from the 
Syn and Sorms. Here in may you lay a parcel of 
Hops unpicked over night, that your Pickers may 
go to work the next morning, before the Dew be 
off the other that are abroad: Or in cafe a ſtorm 
comes, yon may hy in here enough to ſerve till the 
other are dry again. And under this ſhelter may 
your Poles lie dry all the Winter. | 
Let not your Hops be wet when you gather them; 
dut if the Dew be on them, or a Shower hath taken 
them, ſhake the Pole, and they will be dry the 
"If Pons Hors ba, hey wil be 
If your s be over-ripe, they will be apt to 
ſhed their Sed, Wberein conliftech the chiefeſt 
ſtrength of the Hop: Alſo they will not look ſo 
green, but ſomewhat brown, which much dimi-. 
niſheth the value of them; yet ſome let them 
Rand as long as they can, becauſe they waſt leſs in 
the drying; four pounds of undryed Hops, thorough, 
ripe, will make one of dry; and five pounds of 
Hops ſcarcely ripe, yet in their prime, makes but 
'one : So they judge they get more. in the thorough 
nige Hop by the weight, than they looſe in t 
co our. 418 2 : 3 4 got } 8 | 
There are alſo two ſorts of Hops, the Green, 
and the Brown; the one yielding à better colour 
by much when they are dry, the other bears lar- 
ger, and a greater quantity of Hops, Which is r- 
ther to be preferred. IT 


0 
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As faſt as you pick them, dry them, for their 
lying undryed, heats them; and changes their co: 
Jour, very much to the damage of the Hop; but if 
your Kiln be füll, and that you muſt keep your 
Hops a-While, then ſpread them on ſome Floor, 
that they may not lie too thick; and thus will they 
keep a day or two without much damage. | 
Well drying of Hops is the moſt neceſſary thing 
to be taken care of, for if that be not rightly done, 
they are not fit for the Market, nor for Uſe; for a 
handful of ſtack dried Hops will mar and ſpoil ma- 
ny pounds, taking away their pleaſant fcent and 
colour; therefore let your Hops be thoroughly and 
evenly dried; which to accompliſh, there are ſeve- 
ral ways made uſe of, fome whereof, that are moſt 
uſefal and neceſfary, I ſhall here diſcover. | 
This following Deſcription we find to be nſed by. 
the Flemmings or Hollanders; and alſo at Poppering. 
Firſt, Make the ſquare Room or Kiln. above eight 
or ten Foot wide, according as you defire it to be. 
in bigneſs, built up with Brick or Stone, with a 
Door-place at one {ide there. | 
la the midſt of this Room on the Floor, muſt the 
Fire-place be made, about thirteen Inches wide 
within, and about thirteen Inches high in length 
from the Mouth thereof, almoſt to the back part 
of the Kiln or Ooſt, leaving only a way for a Man 
to go round the end of it; it is uſually called a. 
Horſe, and is commonly made in Mault-Kitns, the 
Fire paſſing out at holes on each fide, and at the 
end there? and needs no farther deſcription, every 
Maſon or Bricklayer almoſt is acquainted with it. 
About five Foot high is places "the Bed or Flopr, 
whereon the Hops lie to be dryed, which muft have 
a Wall about it four Foot high, to keep the Hops 
up from falling. At the one ſide of the upper Bed 


| Huſt be made a Window, to ſhove 'off the dr 20. 


Hops donn into the Room prepared for them 
The Bed muſt be made of Laths or Rails fawn, 
Very even, an Inch ſquare, and laid a quarter of pi 
lach aſander, with a croſs-beam to ſupport chem in 
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the middle; into which Beam the Laths are to he 
let in even with the top of it, which keeps the 
Laths even in their places. pale: 

On this Bed without any Ooſt-ctoth, lay your 
Hops by Basket-fulls, beginning at the one end, and 
ſo proceeding till all be covered about half a Yard 
thick, without treading on them; then lay them 
even with a Rake or Stick, that they may not lie 
thicker in one place than in another. 

Then make your Fire below of broken Potes, or 
other Wood, ſay eur Authors: But Charcoal is the 
only Fuel for Hops, not in any wiſe diminiſhing 
the colour, which ſmoaky Wood or Brands wilt do, 
Jou muſt keep your Fire at a conftant heat, and 
only at the Month of the Furnace, for the Air will 
diſperſe it ſufficiently. 

The Hops this way are not to be ſtirred until 
they are thoroughly dryed, which is not until the 
tops are dry as well as the bottom; but if any place 
be not fo dry as the reſt, ( which you may perceive 
by reaching over them with a Stick or Wand, and 
touching them in ſeveral, places, obſerving where 
they rattle, and where not) then abate them there, 
and diſpoſe of them where the places were firſt dry. 

When they. are thorough dry, which is known by 
the brittleneſs of. the inner Stalk, if rubbed, and it 
break ſhort, then are they enough ; then take out 
the Fire, and ſhove out the Hops at the Window 
for that purpoſe, with a Coal-rake made of a Board 
at the end of a Pole, into the Room made to re- 
ceive them; then go in at the Door below, and 
{weep together the Seeds and Hops that fell through, 
and lay with the other. © Þ 

Then proceed to, lay another Bed of, green Hops, 
as before, and renew the Fire. | 

Another way uſed to dry Hops, in ſeveral pla- 
ces, is on the ordinary Malt-kilns, on a Hair- 
cloth, laying them about fix Inches thick; and when. 
they are almoſt dry, with a Scoup made for that 
purpoſe, they turn them upſide do wn, and let them 

lie till every Hop as near as they can, be * 
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ly dryed; and then with the Hair · cloth remove 
them to the heap, where they are to lie till they 


are Bagged.. — | . | | | 75 
Both theſe ways are ſubje& to ſeveral Inconve- 
niencies : In the firſt way the Hops lying ſo thick 
and never turned, the under - part of them muſt 
needs be dry long before the upper; and the Fire 
paſſing through the whole Bed to dry the upper- 
moſt Hop, muſt needs over- dry, and much injure 
and waſt the greater part of the Hops, both in 
ſtrength and in weight, beſides the wait of rigs 
which muſt be long continued to thorough dry 
many together. | +79 By | 
In the ſecond way, the turning of the Hops breaks 
them very much, by forcing of the Scoup among 
the rough Hair-cloth, frets and ſpoils many Hops, 
and ſhatters their Seeds, elſe this way is rather to 
be preferred above the other. Men 
Which ſeveral Inconveniencies may be removed 
and prevented, by making the lower part of the 
Kiln as before is deſcribed, and the Bed thereof 
made after the following manner: Firft, Make a 
Bed of flat Ledges about an Inch thick, and two or 
three Inches broad, ſawn, and laid a-croſs on the 
other, Checquer-wiſe, the flat way, the diſtances 
about three or four Inches, the Ledges ſo entred 
the one into the other, that the Floor may be even 
and ſmooth 3, this Bed may reſt on two or three 
Joices ſet edge · wiſe to ſupport it from ſinking. 0 + 
Then cover this Bed with large double Tin, ſous 
dred together at each joynt; and fo order the Ledges 
beſore you lay them, that the joynts of the Tin 
may always lie over the middle of a Ledge; and 
when the Bed is wholly covered with Tin, fit 
Boards about the edges of the Kiln to keep up the 
Hops, only let the one ſide be to remove, that the 
Hops may be ſhoved off, as before. ' 
On this Tin-Floor or bed may the Hops be turned 
without ſuch hazard or loſs as before on the hair, 
ind with leſs expence of Fuel: Alſo any manner of 
Fuel will ſerve for this purpoſe as well as cn | 
3 12 PTY 1 
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the ſmoak not paſſing through the Hops, as in either 
of the other ways: But you muſt remember 0 
make Conveyances for it at the ſeveral corners and 
fides of your Kiln or Ooſt. l ee 
Only the ſaving of Fuel, beſides the advantage 
your Hops receive, will of it {elf in a little time 
recompence the change extraordinary in making the 
Zr 1 41. foi 5 101 £3] 
The turning of Hops after the moſt eaſy and ſe- 
care way is yet found to be not only a waſt and in- 
jury of the Hop, but alſo an expence of fewel and 
time, becauſe they require as much fewel; and as 
long time to dry a ſmall * when they are turned, 
as if they were almoſt all to be dried; which may 
be prevented, in caſe the upper bed whereon the 
Hops lie have a Cover that may be let down and 
raifed at pleafure which Cover may be tinned over, 
only by nailing ſingle Tin over the face of it; that 
when the Hops begin todry, and ready to turn, that 
is, that the greareſt part of the moiſture is evapo- 
rated away, then may you let down this Cover 
within a Foot or leſs of the Hops, which (Rever- 
beratory-like) will reflect the heat upon them, that 
the uppermoſt Hop will ſoon be as dry as the lower, 
and every Hop equally diryed. Oi) he 
This is the moſt expeditions; moſt ſure, and leaſt 
expenſive way that can be imagined to dry Hops, 
which is on of the coſtlieſt, troubleſome, and moſt 
hazardous piece of work that belongs to the Hop, 
as. ii ue. „ Goh 
As ſoon as your Hops are off the Kiln, bag them 
not immediately, but lay them in ſome room ot 
place, that they may lie three or four weeks or 
more, that they may cool, give and toughen; for 
if they are immediately bagged, they will break 
to a Powder, but if they lie a while (the longer 
the better, ſo they be cloſe covered from the dit 
with Blankets). you may Pack or Bag them with 
more ſecurity. /-, 3 d | 
The manner whereof is uſually thus; make a hole 
round or ſquare in an upper Floor big enough, _ 
"22 A 4 
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mouth of the Bag faſt with Packthread, that it may 
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1 man may with eaſe go u2 and; down and turm 
and wind in itz then tack on a Hoop about the 


bear the weight of the Hops when full, and of the 
man that treads. them; then let the Bag daun 
throagh the hole, and the Hoop will reſt above, 
and keep the Bag from ſliding wholly through: Into 
which Bag caſt a few Hops, and before you ge in to 
tread, tye at each lower corner a handfull of Hops 
with a piece of Packthread; to make as it were a 
Taſſel; by which you may conveniently lift or re · 
moye the Bag when it is full; then go into the Bag, 
and tread the Hops on every fide, another caſting 
fill in as faſt as you require them, till it be full: 
When it is well trodden and filled, let down! the 


Big by unripping the Hoop, and cloſe the mouth 


of the Bag, filling the two upper corners as yon 
did the two lower. | 5 N 


Which Bag, if well dried and well packed, may 
be preſerved in a dry place ſeveral years; but beware 


left the Mice deſtroy; and ſpoil them. 9 


After you have dried aud laid by your Hops, you 
may return again to the Hop-Garden, and take care 
to preſerve the Poles for another year.. 
Strip off the Hawm clean from them, and ſet up} 
three Poles (like unto à Triangle, wherewith they 
uſally weigh heavy Ware) | ſpreading, at the bot. 
tom, and bound together near the top, about Which 
you may ſet your Poles as many 45 yon pleaſe; bind 
them about with a little Hawn twiſted, to keep! 
them together: By this means the outward Poles 
are only ſubject to the injuries of the weather, which 
keep all the inner Foles dry, except only the tops, 
which for the moſt part are' expoſed; to the Air 
and Wet, ; 4-4 SAT 47 qt: 21173 li | | 107 
Therefore moſt, Pile them up at length in Piles: 
in ſeyeral places of the Hop-Garden, by pitching in 
ſeyeral Poles on each {ide the Pile! and laying two 
or three old Poles athwart at the bottom to wy 


| fm from the twoiſh ground, and ſo lay the Poles 


„ that 
| as 5c 


that: the ſmaller ends may be inwards, and the hie! 
ger ends outwards; for which pipes the Pile muſt 
| de ſomewhat longer than the Poles; and when you 
have raiſed them high enough, with Ropes of Hawm, 
bind the Poles that Rand on the one fide overthwarr 
to the Poles on the other, to preſerve them upright 
and cover them with Hawm to defend them again 
the Ran. . Nr 2 
But the better way is to lay them in ſuch Shed or 
Houle: erected in your Hop-Garden, which may 
ſerve for picking of Hops there in the Summer, and 
2 of the Poles in the Winter: It will 
toon requite your Coſ. 
In the Winter, when little elſe can be done to 
the Hop-Garden,” then may you provide Soil and 
Manure againſt the Spring; if the Dung you carry 
in be rotten, then mix it with two or three parts 
of the common Earth, and ſq let it lie well mixed 
till the Spring, which will ſerve to make up the 
But if the Dung or Soil be new, then let it lie 
mixed till another year, for new dung is very in- 
„ 0] 0 NOT RP 
Horſe-Dung, . Cow-Dung, or Oxe-Dung are very 
od, but no Dung is to compare with Pigeons-Dung, | 
2 little thereof only to a Hill, and mixed, that it | 
may not be too hot in a place: Sheeps-Dung is alſo 
very good. 185900 ent fie 
the Spring or Summer-time, if you ſteep Sheeps 
Dung, Pigeons-Dung, or Hen-Dung in water, till it 
be quite diſſolved; and when you water your Hops 
on the top of every Hill, in the Hollow place made 
to contain the water, you may put a diſhful of this 
diſſolved dung, and the water wherewith you water 
your Hops will carry with: it the vertae thereof to 
the roots of the Hop, which may prove the moſt 
expeditious, advantageous,” and leaſt expenſive way 
of enriching the Hop-Hills of any other.. 
Alſo by this means you may convey to the Roots 
of Hops, 'or any other Plant, the fixed Salt or ver- 
tae of Lime; Aſhes, or any other Fertilizing - Nor 
| | 2 
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riching Subject haters W we have already 
diſcourll ſed. 175 
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97 Liquoree Saffron, Madder, and | 
Dyers-Weed. * 4 


The Land this plant p rinc N a, in, gh 
ing not every where to is one of the cauſes. 
it is ſo much negleRed, ly the method o [Planting 
and ordering of it ſo little e Althou — 
dur Engliſh Liquorice exceeds any foreign what 
ever; yet have not we enough Planted, but yearly, 
Buy of other Nations. 

It much n in a dry and warm Land, light 
and mellow, a 1 very deep: For in the length o 
2 Root 5 r the A. advantage; for if it 

agg t light, dry and deep, the Roots cannot en- 

nee freely; ach and thai 'Carrots,: Parſnips, c. 
delight in, Liquorice will proſper in it; If the 
Ground be not very rich of ; it ſelt, you muſt. mix 

good ſtore of the beſt and lighteſt Soil in the digging; 
it muſt be trenched, very deep, at the feaſt three: 
Spades deep, in caſe the Mou 4 will bear it, and 
lay it as light as poſſible you can. The beſt way 

is to dig it with the Dung at the inning of tne 
Winter, and then dig it again at Planting-time, 
which will lay it much the lighter, and mix the 7 
Dung the better. 

Procure your Sets * the beſt ind largeſt 11 ; 
quorice; the beſt Sets are the Crown ſets, or heads 
got from the very top of the Rog, Next, and neareſt 
good are the Runners, which ſpread 1 the Ma- 
ſter-rogts, aud have little Sproũts and Roots 15 
will make excellent Sets, being cut Hort our r 
fire Inches long. The Branches alſo may flipped | 
ald planted; if it prove moiſt Weather, they will 
many of them grow; theſe may ſerve to thicken N 

Where they are too thin. . 

R HE The 
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The uſual and, beſt time for the planting of LI 
quorice, is in February and March; about a Foot 
diſtance is uſual to plant your Sets in Rows by x 
Line, in holes made with a, Setting ſtick, ſteep 
enough to contain the Plant, Which as ſoon as it 
is in the hole, Earth it up; and if they prove dry, 
water them as ſoon as they are ſet, and fo for ſeve- 
ral days, until they have recovered their withered- 
_ neſs, The Firſt year you may fow the Ground 
"— Onions, Lettice, or ſuch like Herbs. 2 7 
Then afterwards they muſt be kept Hoed every 
yea?, till they are taken up, _ : 
Ihe Sets are impatient of being Planted, after 
they are once out of the Ground; therefore uſe 
what expedition you can, and Earth them up if you 
carry them far, and be ſure to have the Ground 
ready before the Sets. wy * bis 
After it hath ſtood three Summers in the Ground, 
you' may dig it up about the Month of November 
or December; for then it weighs moſt, and will 
keep beſt withont-loſs for ſome time. It is beſt to 
a of it whilſt it is new and green, becauſe it 
will much decay in its weight. © Ve 
Some ttiat have very good Liquoriſh have gained 
much by it, the better the Land is, the more is the 
advantage: There hath been made from fifty Pound 
to an hundred Pound of an Acre, as ſome affirm. 
 Pontefratt in Yorkſhire is the moſt noted place 
for this Plant that I have heard of: Next unto 
that, Godalming in Szrry deſerves to be remembred 
alſo, for the Induſtry of the Inhabitants in Propa- 
gating this neceſſary Plant: The long continuance 
of the Planting whereof in thoſe places, to the fo 
great advantage of the Inhabitants, is an Argument 
ſufficient of the improvement it makes, there be- 
ing in many other places as good Land for this 
hn as either of thoſe places afford, 
ngliſh Seffror is eſteemed the beſt in the World, 
its 4 Plant very ſuitable to our Climate and Soil; 
therefore it is our negligence that it is no more 
Propagated: It delights in a good dry ound La 
1 5 
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brought into perfect Tillage by Minure and good 
Husbandry; the better your Land is, the better. 
may von expect your Crop. About Midſummer it 
is to be Planted, ſome ſay about March; it is en- 
creaſed by the Roots, which yearly multiply in the 
Ground, like unto other Bulbous Roots, or rather 
more. They are to be taken up, and new Planted 
uſually once in three Years, and then may many of 

the Roots be obtained: They are ſet in Ranges 

two or three Inches deep, and about two or th ee 
Inches aſunder, put the Ranges about four or ve 
Inches apart, for the more convenient Weeding or 
re , ae 
About September the Flower appears like a blug 
Crocus, ind in the middle of it comes up two or 
thre: Chives which grow upright together, and the 
reſt of the Flower ſpreads abroad; which Chives be-: 
ing the very Safforn, and no more, you may ga- 
ther betwixt your fingers, and reſerve it. This 
muſt be done early in the morning, elſe. it returns 
into the body of the Flower again ; and. ſo for we 


a Months ſpace you may gather Saffron. You muſt 
procure many hands, according to the quantity ot 
your Ground; you may gather two or three Crops, 
and then remove it. After it hath: done Flowring, 
it remains green all the Winter. 
Care muſt be alſo taken in the drying of it, Whi 
may be done in a ſmall Kiln made of Clay, and 
with a very little Fire, and that with careful at- 
tendance; three Pounds thereof moiſt uſually mak - 
„ 7 9; an ranbiradt 
One Acre may bear from ſeven to fifteen Fojnd, 
and. hath been ſold 5 twenty Shillings a Pound 
to five Pounds a Pound, and may colt about four 
Pound per Acre the management thereof; which 
gives a very conſiderable Improvement and Ad- 
hn „ ny 7 Eg 
Madder is eſteemed by ſome to be a very gich 
ro- 


» I 


Commodity, and worthy, our care and coſt to Pr 
pagate, it being ſo much uſed by Dyers in the Dying 
of their red Colours, and in ſo great requeſt of the 


bdetter experience 
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re for Medicinal uſes; and a Plant alſo 
that delights in our Climate. + 
It is to be Planted in a very rich, deep, warm, 
and well- manured Land, digged at leaſt two or three 
_Spade-graft deep. | | | 
Then about March or April, as ſoon as it ſprings 


out of the Ground, is it to be Planted : The ſets are 
to be gathered two or three Inches long, with Roots 
to them, and immediately Planted (or put into 
Mould, if carried far) and then ſet about a Foot 
apart the one from the other, and kept water'd till 
the Spring, and continually Weeded, till they have 
got the Maſtery of the Weeds. 
Alt three Years end, you may take it up; reſerve 
the Plants for your own uſe, and ſell the Roots to 
the Apot hecaries, or dry them for the Dyers uſe: 
But the deſcription and manner of Drying and Milling 
thereof for that purpoſe, I leave to thoſe that are 
4 therein, or until I have obtained 
ſome light thereinto. The great advantage that it 
brings to the Planter, according as it is by ſome 
related, is Incouragement ſufficient to any Ingenious 
Man to make a farther enquiry and progrels into its 
Nature and Method of ordering it. 


Meld or Dyers-Weed is a rich Dyers Commodity; 
it groweth in many places Wild, and is ſown alſo 
in many places in Kent to a very 3 advantage: 


It will grow on any ordinary or 
that it be dry and warm, h 
lt may be ſown on Barley or Oats after they are 
fown and harrowed, this requiring only a Buſh to 
de drawn over it: A Gallon of Seed will fow an 
Acre, it being very ſmall, and is beſt to be mixed 
with ſome other material, as before we adviſed con- 
cerning Clover-graſs-ſeed: It groweth not much the 
firſt Summer; but after the Corn is gathered it is 
to be preſerved, and the next Summer you ſhall-re- 
„ +: 1 
Lou muſt be very cautious in the gathering of it, 
that the Seed be not over-ripe, for then it will fall 
out; if not enough, neither Seed nor Stalk wry 
7 2s Fee | £00 p 
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good: It is to be pulled as they do Flax, by the 
Roots, and bound up in little handfuls, and ſet to 
dry and then Honſed : Then may you. beat or laſh 
out the Seed, which is of good value, and diſpoſe of 
the Stalk and Root to the Dyer, which is of ſingular 
uſe for the Dying of the bright Telow and Lemons 


«Cl! 


Colour. 
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Of Beans, Peaſe, Melons, Cucumbers, Af. 
paragus, Cabbage, and ſeveral other ſorts, 
F Garden I EOS 


The ſeveral forts of Garden-Tillage hereafter 
Treated of, are ſome of them uſed for ſecond Cour- 
fes, and others of them for Sauces, which raiſeth an 
odjectlon that they are unprofitable z which (al- 
though it be ſometimes urged by the ignorant) is 
very frivolous, if you conſider, That at ſuch Tables 
where is the greateſt Plenty, Garden-Tillage is as 
acceptable as Fleſh-Meats; and if it be only a Sauce, 
yet it helps to fill the Belly, and in part ſupplies the 
place of Bread: And at other Tables, where Fruga- 
lity is uſed, a Diſh of good Tillage with a little 
Fleſh meat fatisfies Nature as well as all Fleſh would 
do, and with much leſs expence of Bread: So that 
we may very well conclude, That the greater part 
of Garden-Tillage is very advantagious to the Com- 
moiWeat In generdhl”” i bt 2 ton ion 
' Firſt, in that it is very good and wholſome Diet, 
more ſatisfactory than all Bread, and more whol- 
ſome than all Fleſn. 5 YT 

Secondly, it is a cheaper Food than either Bread 
or Fleſh : - For an Acre of Ground: will yield far 
more of Tillage, than of Corn, which is cheaper 
than Fleſh, wn! wi. e eB 
Thirdly, it employs more Hands in the raiſing 


of it. . 
| R 3 Fourthly, 
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to be ſpoiled'by the various mutations of the Air; 
ary Blights, Mildews, &. 
Therefore let the Nation increaſe in People 35 
much as it will, Tillage may be ſo increaſed, as that 
there can be no fear. of ſcarcity of Proviſion for it 
Is not difficult to demonſtrate. that ten times more 
People than now are in this Kingdom may plentifully 
be ſuſtained by the productions of the Earth, &c. 
Of Beans in general we have already diſcourſed in 
this Treatiſe; only here, as it falls in our way we 
ſhall ſay a little concerning the greater ſort of Gar: 
den-Beans, which you Plant only. for the Table: 
They delight in a rich ſtiff Land, or a Land newly 
broken up; They are uſually ſet between St. An. 
drem's day and Chriſt maſs, at the Wane of the Moon: 
But if it happen to freeze hard after your Beans are 
ſpired, it will go near to kill them all; therefore it 
is the ſureſt way to ſtay. till the greateſt Froſts are 
over, until after Candlemaſs. It is a general Er- 
for to ſet them promiſcuoully, and too near. toge- 
ther, when it is moſt evident that being ſet, or 
_ otherwiſe Planted in Rows, by. a Line, they bear 
much more, the Sup and Air having a more free 
'Paſſage between them: Alſo you may, the better go 
between them to the Weed, Top, or. Gather them: 
And yon may ſow Carrots in the Intervals, Which 
after the Sta he apc drawn up, will prove a good ſe- 
cond Crop. Let. the Ranges run from South to 
North; for the greater advantage of the Sun, ri 21 
If you. Sow' or Plant them in the Spring, ſteep 
them two or three days in fat Water, 5a he ore is 
preſcribed. for the ſteeping of Corn; it is better to 
Hoe them in, then to fer them with Sticks, the uſu- 
al way. In the gathering of green Beans. for the 
Table, the beſt way is to cut them off with a Knife, 
and not, as ig uſual, to rip them down, for that 


Wound preyents the proſperit of the, younger 


Fourthly, Tillage is not ſo hazardous, or ſubje& 
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a Cods, not yet ripe: When you Ne gathered your 
early Beans, then cut off the Stalks near, the 
Ground, a dy 


ou may probably have à ſecond Crop 
&. & EY 
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propagated. in the Fields than they are, eſpecially 
ae the Ground is rich. 5 or Th 42115 

There are ſeveral ſorts of Garden Peaſe ſown gr 
planted in this Kingdom, ſome approved af - for 
their being early: — and {01 


unleſs you take 
are ſown later than the other, by reaſon of their 
tenderneſs. 3 ft 5 i Bag ＋ be 
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If you would have the earlieſt; Peaſe, fow: them 
in September or October, that they may get fone 
Head before the Froſts take them; and then with 
due care may they be preſerve+ over the Winter, 
and will bear very early. To have them very late, 
ſoy them a little before Midſummer, and ſo may 
you have Peaſe in September. 16% bn: & 10. Sat 
As for the manner of ſowing, it is diver9z-ſome. 
ſow at random as they fow Corn; which is-altoge- 
ther to be diſapproved of, becauſe: they cannot be 
ſo evenly diſperſed, nor at ſo equal a depth, as in 
the other ways: Others Set them in Ranges with 
2 Dibble or Setting: ſtick; which is a very excellent 
way both to ſave Peaſe, and to give liberty to paſs 
between for the Hoeing, Gathering, &c. But that 
which is moſt uſed, and beſt approved of, is the 
| R 4 Hoeing 
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Hoeing of them in, which makes a quick riddange 
of the work, and covers all at a certain depth, and 
ew not ſadden or ' harden the Ground as ſetting 
lt is good to make the Ranges at ſame reaſonable 
diſtance, that you may the more conveniently paſs 
between them, to Hoe the Weeds and Earth upon 
the Roots in the Spring; for the nakedneſs and 
barrenneſs of the Ground, adds much to the ma- 
turation of the Peaſe, by the reflexion of the Sun; 
and the laying up the Earth at the Root, preſerves 
them much from Drought.” dot I fr» g 
Where your Ground is ſmall, or that you can eaſily 
farniſh your ſelf. with Sticks, they will yieid a great 
increaſe if they have Sticks to climb on, But this, 
and ſeveral other ways of ordering them, we leave 
to the pleaſure and skill of every one, whoſe Cu- 
riofity and Delight is exerciſed in ſuch Affairs. 
Of all the ſorts of Cod-ware, there is none ſo 
fruitful, nor multiphes ſo much, as doth the French 
or Kidney- Bean; being a very pleaſant, curious, 
and wholſome Food, and deſerves /a greater place 
and proportion of Land in our Farm than is uſually 
given it: It is a Plant lately brought into Uſe among 
us, and not yet ſufficiently known; the greateſt im- 
pediment to its farther Propagation, is the tender- 
neſs df it at its firſt ſpringing,” and the ſweetneſs 
of it, -which makes it more liable to be devoured 
by Snails, Worms, Cc. But a little Care and In- 
duſtry Beſtowed about them; will be plentifully re- 
compenced in the fruitful Crop; the ſeveral Uſes - 
_ whereof, as well for the Kitching, as for the feed- 
ing of Beaſts and Fowl, are not yet commonly 
known or practicet. 
Melons, and Cucumbers, being meerly Fruits raiſed 
for our Pleaſure in the Sammer-time, and not of 
any general Uſe or Advantage to the Husbandman, 
we ſhall therefore paſs them by, only as to the or- 
dering of the Ground: For the Setting and raiſing 
them early, ſee more at the end of this Chapter. 
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The beſt way for the railing of Pompions, is to 
Plant the Seeds, firſt in a good Mould, in a warm 
place, and then to tranſplant them into a rich 
dungy Bed made for that purpoſe, watring them 
now and then with Water wherein Pigeons-dung 
hath been infuſed ; then take away, about bloſſom- 
ing-time, all the  by-ſhoots, leaving only one or 
two main Runners at the moſt, and fo ſhall you 
have them grow to an huge bigneſs. Take heed 
you hurt not the Heads of the main Runners. 
The Artichoak is one. of the moſt excellent Fruits 
of the Kitrhin- Garden, and recommended not only 
for its goodneſs, and the divers manners of Cook- 
ing of it, but alſo for that the Fruit continues ig 
Seaſon a long time, . 
The Ground is to be very well prepared, and 
mixed ſeveral times with good Dung, and that very 
deep: The Slips that grow by the Pies of the old 
Stubs ſerve for Plants, which are to be taken and 
Planted about April, when the great Froſts ar 
over, and kept watered till they are firmly rooted, 
and if they be ſtrong, they will bear Heads the 
Autumn following, They are to be Planted four 
or five Foot diſtance the one from the other, if the 
Soll be rich; but if it be not, then nearer. After 
| the Planting, they need no other Culture before 
Winter, ſave only Weeding, and Nrefling ſome- 
times, and a little Water if the Spring be dry. 
Againſt the Winter, before the great Froſts, they 
are to be preſerved againſt them: Some cut the 
Leaves within a Foot of the Ground, and raiſe the. 
Earth abont them in manner of a Mole-hill, within 
two or three Inches of the top, and then coyer-it 
with long Dung; which both preſerves them from, 
Froſts, and keeps the Rain from rotting them. 
„Others put long Dung about the. Plants, leaving 
the Plant a little Breath-room in the middle, which. 
. // SEES 
Others preſeribe them to be covered with an 
karthen- Pot, with a hole at the top: "But a 'Beg-, 


Hine is to be preferred before it. 
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The way now moſt uſed, is to cut off their Leavez 
| ovember , and cover them all over with 
Earth, and ſo let them lie till the Spring. | 
It is not good to Earth them too ſoon, leaſt it 
r | F 
The Minter ſpent, you ſhall uncover your Arti. 
choaks by degrees, at three ſeveral Haney with about 
four Days interval each time, leaſt the cold Air 
_ them, being yet tender; you ſhall then dreſ;, 
g about, and trim them very well, diſcharging 


them from moſt of their ſmall Slips, not leaving 
above three of the ſtrongeſt to eac Foot for Bea- 
rers, and give a ſupply to the Roots as deep as con- 
veniently you can of good fat Mould. 

It will be good to renew your whole Plantation 
of Artichoaks every fifth year, becauſe the Plant 
impoveriſhes the Earth, and produces but ſmall 
Fruit. Yet in good deep Land they will laſt ten or 
fifteen Tears BD | Rods 4:2 

If you defire to have Fruit in Autumn, you need 
'only cut the Stem. of ſach as have born Fruit in the 
Spring, to hinder them from a ſecond Shoot, and in 
Autumn theſe luſty Stocks will not fail of beating 
very fair Heads, provided that you dreſs and dig 
about them well, and water them in their Neceſſi- 
ty, taking. away the Slips that grow to their ſides, 
and which draw all the Subſtance from the Plants. 

The Aſparagus ſeems to contend for Prehemi- 
nence with any of the Garden Plants for the Kit- 
chin, being, ſo delicate and whotſome a Food, com- 
ing ſo early, and continuing ſo long, as to uſher in 
N other of the beſt Rarities. u 10 0; 

They are raiſed of Seeds in a good fat Soil, and 
= OO. Years. growth may be tranſplanted into 


Which muſt be well prepared with Dung, firſt 
digging about two Foot deep, and four Foot wide, 
made level at the bottom; and ſo. mix very good 

"rotten Dung with ſome of the Mould, and fill them 
up, conſidering that it will ſink: Then Plant your 
*Aſparagrs-Plants at about two Foot diſtance z — 
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* plant three or four Rows in khis Bed of 
Foot wide, they will in time extend themſelves 


throughout all the Bed. 

Some curious Perſons * ——— at the bot- 
tom of the Trench, and hold for certain, that they 
have 4 155 of Sympathy with A Aſparagus, 705 ch 
makes them proſper the better; but this is 
red to the Experienced. 

Three Years you muſt forbear to cut, that the 
Plant may be ſtrong, not ſtubbed, for otherwiſe 
they will prove but ſmall; but if you ſpare them 
boar or five Years, you will have them as big as 
Leeks, 


The ſmall ones you may leave, that the Roots 


may grow bigger, permitting thoſe that ſpring u 
about the end of the. Seaſon in every Bed: to run 15 


Seed; and this will exceedingly repair the hurt 
which you may have done to your Plants in reap- 
ing their Eruit. 


At the beginning of the Winter, er you have 


cut away the Stalks, cover the Bed four or five Fin- 


gers thick with, new Horſe-dung : Some preſcribe 
with Earth four Fingers thick, and over that two 
Pig of old Dung, which will preſerve them from 
e Fr 
At the Spring, about the middle of March, ae: 
ver the Beds, and take of good fat Mould and f prea 
over them, about two or three Fingers thick, nd 
by, your Dung in, the. Alleys, or elſewhere which 
50 My and be ft to renew: the Mond the next 
ng. 
Ps you take bee old Roots of Aſparagis about 
beginning uary, and Plant them on a ligt 
1 and well: de 2e them from Froſts, you may 
have Aſpur agu at = WA is yearly ex- 
et by forme: 1 55 ei 
hen, you cut Afparagr, addin a httle of t 
Earth from as leſt you wound the others 
which are ready to peep; cut them as low as you. 


can conyeniently, but take hog of hurting tho 
the be. I my 
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. Strawberries, there are divers ſorts of this mo 


Pein and delicious Fruit, and not any of them 


but are worthy of our Care, and that little Pains 
they require in Nurſing them up. | 

Tha greater ſort delight in a new broken Bed, or 
at leaſt in ſuch Places where they have not grown 
before: They muſt: be kept ſtringed, and removed 
every two or three Years, and then will yield a ve- 


ry great increaſe :: They delight moft in a warm 


ſandy Soil; the beſt Plants are ſaid to be ſuch x5 
come of the Strings; they bear beſt in the ſhade. 

The white Strawbery, and the ordinary red, may 
be either Planted in Beds, or on the ſides of the 
Banks, at your pleaſure. eee. | 
The ordinary red grows plentifulty in the new. 
fallen Copſes, from whence if you take your Plants 


about Auguſt, you-will have a very fair increaſe, 


There is a ſort of green Strawberry (though not 
uſual) that lies on the Ground under the tall and 
lender Leaves, exceeding fweet in taſte, and of a 
very green colour... 0 
Alſo there is another ſort of Strawberry of a very 


9 Scarlet - Colour, and moſt wr Taſte, 


hat grows plentifülly in Nem- England, and will 
roſper very well with us, as is experienced by a 
Merchant at Clapham, -near Eondon, who hath many 
f. them growing in his Garden. 4 9009 299 
. To' preſerve them over the Winter (though they 
ſeldom dye) you ſtrowa little Straw, Litter, Fern, 
or ſuch like over them. cee 
To have Strawberries in Autumn, you may only 


cut away the firſt Bloſſoms which they put forth, 


and hinder their bearing in the Spring, and they wilt 
afterwards blow a- new, and bear in their latter 
Seaſon: I have gathered many oh Mic hac l maſe-day. 


As ſoon as your large Strawberries have done 


bearing, cut them down to the Ground; and as 
ten as. they ſpire, crop them, till toward the 


Spring: When you would have them proceed to- 
Wards bearing, no and then as you cut them, 
* txew the fine Powder of dryed Cow-dung (or F- 


$6005: 
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beons dung, or Sheeps-dung, & c.) upon them, and 
- water them when there is Cauſ e. 

The Cole-Hower is an excellent Plant, and de- 
ſerves a place in the Kitchin-Garden; their Seeds 
are brought out of Taly, and the Jralians receive it 
from Candia, and other of the Levantine parts, 
which is the beſt, and produces the largeſt Heads. 

You may either ſow the Seeds in Auguſt, and 
carefully preſerve them over the Mini er, or you may 
raiſe them in your hot Beds in the Spring, and re- 
move them when they have indifferent large Leaves, 
into good Land propared for that purpoſe; but the 
beſt way is to dig ſmall Pits, and fill them with 
good rich light Mould, and therein Plant: your Cole- 
flower, which niuſt be carefully watered. 

There are divers ſorts of Cabbages, and of ſeveral 
colours and forts; but we ſhall here take notice 
of no more than the ordinary Cabbage and Colewort, 
being ſufficient for our Country Kitchin. 

The Seed is to be ſown between Aſidſummer and 
Michaelmaſs, that it may gain ſtrength to defend 
it ſelf againſt the violence of the Winter, which 
nevertheleſs it can hardly do in ſome years: Or you 
may raiſe them on a hot Bed in the Spring. © 

In April, or about that time, they are to be tranſ- 
planted into a very rich and well-ſtirred Mould; if 
you expect the largeſt Cabbages, they delight moſt 
in a warm and light Soil, and require daily water- 
ing till they have taken Root. | 

In any ordinary Ground, being well digged and 
wrought, may you raiſe great quantities of ordi- 
nary Cabbages and Coleworts. ; 25 
If you intend to reſerve the Seed, let it be of 
Your beſt Cabbages, placed low in the Ground du- 
ring the Winter, to preſerve them from the great 
Froſts, and cold Winds; cover them with Earthen- 
ots, and warm Soil over the Pots, and at Spring 


* 
. 


Plant them forth. | 1b ; 

There is another ſort of Cabbage, commonly 
called the Savoy, being ſomewhat ſweeter and ear- 
lier than the common abbage; and therefore to be 
5 rn. FE (eo Dy. OS 
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preferred: It is raiſed and planted as the other 
g prefer the ſmall Dutch Cabbage eee by 
The Lettice is ſo common a Sallet-herb either 
w or boiled, and the way of Propagating thereof 
eaſy, that I may the better piſs it by 
Only if you have a defire to have them white: 
or Hauch them (as the Fench term it) then whey. 
they are headed or leaved, in a fair Day, When the 
Dew is vaniſhed, bind them about with long Straw, 
or raw Hemp; or more ſpeedily, you may cover 
every Plant with a ſmall Earthen-pot, and lay ſome 
hot Soil upon them, and thus they will quickly be- 
come white. | 5 F 
- Beets, though an ordinary Plant, is by ſeveral 
made uſe of; it loves a fat and rich Soil; it's uſually 
fown in the Spring, and will come up ſeveral years 
in the fame Ground, and may be Planted forth as 
Cabbages are. NT OR e e 
Aniſeeds may be Propagated in England, as ſome 
Have already experienced, by ſowing them in Fe- 
bruary, between the Full and Change of the Moon; | 
then ſtrow new Horſe-dung upon them, to defend 
them from the Froſts. Theſe will ripen abont 
Bartholomew-tide ; then alſo may you ſow again for 
. 0 5 | 
Let your Ground be well ſtirred about Michael- 
mas, for that which you ſow in February; the 
black rich mellow Ground is the beſt; ' 4 


* 
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e eee 
Friul in the Kitchin. 


Carrots are the moſt univerſal and neceſſary 
Roots this Country affords, only they will not 
proſper in every Ground; they principally delight 
h a warm, light, or ſandy Soil; or if Planted in 
other, it muſt be well ftirred and manured : But 
if the Ground be naturally warm and light, those 
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but indifferently fertile, yet will they thrive there- 
in: It is uſual to ſow them in the Intervals be- 
tween the Beans, in digged, not in plowed Land, 
becauſe of extending their Roots downwards: Af- 
ter the Beans are gone, they become a ſecond Cropz 
the beſt ate for the Table, the oth för the feed- 
ing or fatting of Swine, Geeſe, Cc. ſome of the 
faireſt laid up in rage, = dry Sand, will keep 
throughout the Winter. The faireſt of them may 
your reſerve till the Spring, and Plant them for 


4 


As to the general way of Propagating Tarnips, 
we have already given you a by — Io 5h —— 
we little more to ſay, but that for your Kitchin 
uſe you may ſow them at ſeveral times; and if the 
Weather, the Birds, or the Worm, deſtroy them 
you may renew your Labour and Coſt for a ſmall 
matter. After * are in their Prime, you maſt 
Houſe them from the Froſt, by laying them in your 
Cellar, or ſuch- like place, on heaps. 

The Parſnip is an excellent ſweet Root, and very 
pleaſing. to ſome People; it is to be ſown in the 
Spring, in a rich, mellow, and well-ſtirred Soil. 
When they are grown to any bigneſs, tread down. 
the tops, which will make the Roots grow the 
larger : The like may be done to Carrots, Turnips, 
or any other Roots. Towards the Winter, when 
you raiſe them, they may be diſpoſed. of in Sand, 
to be preſerved as Carrots, Turnips, &c. The fai- 
reſt may be kept for Seed, as before of Carrots 3 
and then take the faireſt and talleſt, tops. of thoſe. 
deeds in the Summer, and ſow them, and by this 


* 


means you may attain the faireſt Roots. Tug 
The Skirrer is ſweeter than any of the former 
Roots; they delight in a very fat and light Mould, 
and are raiſed of the Slips bing Planted in the 
9ring-time in Ranges, about five or ſix Inches 
aſunder: At the Winter When you raiſe the Roots, 


you may lay the tops in Earth till the Spring, for 


. 


rot farther increaſe, - 


baue 


you ſow them ſooner, you mu 
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Kadiſbes are ſo commonly known, and their pro: 
gation ſo eaſy, that there needs no more to be 
IL e A en fl. 
Potatoes ate very uſual in Fofeign Parts, and are 
Planted in ſgvggal Places of this Country to a very 
good Advanta ; they are eaſily increaſed by cut- 
ting the Roots in ſeveral pieces, each piece grow- 
ing as well as the whole Root; they requite a 2004 
fat Garden-Mould, but will grow indifferently well 
in any: They are commonly eaten either Battered, 
or in Milk... I do not hear that it hath been as yet 
eſſayed, whether they may not be Propagated in 
gout quantities for Food for Swine, or oth er Cat- 
E. 0 1e EY a = I . ; 
» Jeruſalem Artichoaks are near of. the Nature of. 
the Poratoes, but not ſo good, nor ſd wholſome, but 
may probably be Propagated in great quantities, 
and prove good Food for Swine : They are either 


' Planted of the Roots, or of Seeds. 
Onions, are Roots very much in requeſt, for their 
ſeveral and divers Uſes they are put unto in the 
Rirchin; they delight in a fine fat and warm Mould 
and are tv be ſown in March, or gon after; but if 
| cover them at 
the firſt: Where they come up too thick, they 
may be drawn and Planted where they are thin- 
ner; when they are grown to ſome reaſonable big- 
neſs, you ought to bend down, or tread the Spindle 
or Stalk, which will make the Head the larger; 
being ſown with Bay-Salt, they have N ex- 
ceedirig well. In Auguſt they re uſually ripe; then 
ate they to be taken up and dried in the Sun, and 
reſerved for Uſe, in places tather dry than moiſt. 
Garlick is ſo Univerſally known and propagated, 
that I need ſay little of it: If Set in rich Ground, 
it increaſes to admiration; and may be Annually 
multiplied without hazard of Weather; keeping 
down the Leaves makes the Root large. 
Leelt are ſown as Onions, and afterwards it is beſt 
to tranſplant them deep, that they may have a 845 


* 


— 
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teal of. white Stalk,” one ſach Leek being worth two, 
Others. %%% ¾ d been 
The faireſt and biggeſt of Leeks and Onions are 
to be reſerved and planted for Seed; the Stalks 
whereof are to be 7 5 22 Sticks, by rea- 
{on of their weight : When the Seed is ripe; reſerve: 
the Heads on fome Cloathʒ and let them be thorough 
dry e er 'you rub them out. t...... 
There are ſeveral ſofts of Kitchin-herbs and: 
Plants very neceſſary and uſeful, and alſo profitable 
to be propagated- and advanced in our Country- 
Gardens; as Thyme, Hyſſop, Sage, Roſemary, Marjo- 
rom, Violets, and ſeveral others: Their ways and 
manner of Planting being ſo univerſally known, and 
not altogether pertinent to our Diſcouſe, I ſhall 
inn them by, and refer you to others that: treat of 

M.. v3; een 
thought to have omitted Tobarco, by reaſon the 
Statute Laws are ſo ſevere againſt the Planters of 
it, but that it is a Plant fo much improving Land; 
and imploying ſo many Hands, that in time it may 
gain Footing in the good Opinion of the Landlord; 
as well as the Tenant, which may prove à means to 
obtain ſome. Liberty for its growth here, and not 
to be totally excluded out of the Husbandman's 
Farm. The great Objection is the prejudice it will 
bring to Navigation; the fewer Ships being employ- 
ed, and the leſſening his Majeſties Revenue. .T's. 
which may be anſwered; That there ate but few- 
Ships employed to Virginia; and if many, yet there 
would be but few the leſs; for its not to be ima- 
gined, that we ſhould Plant enough to furniſh our 
whole Nation; and maintain a Trade abroad alſo: 
And in caſe it ſhould leſſen the number of Ships for 
the r they would ſoon increaſe again, as the 
Trade of Virginia would alter in other Commodi- 
ties, as Lili, Niue, and Oil, which would be à much 
better Trade for Them and vs. 

And as to the leſſening his Majeſties Revenite 
the like Impoſition may be laid on the ſame Com 
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modity growing at home, as if imported from abroad; 
or ſome other of like value in lieu of it. | 

Certain it is, that the Planting of it would em- 
pep abundance -of _ in Tilling, Planting, 

eeding, Drefling, and Curing of it. And the im- 
provement of Land is very great, from ten Shil- 
Iings per Acre, ta thirty or forty Pounds per Acre, 
all Charges paid: Before the laſt ſevere Laws, ma- 
ny Plantations were in Glouceſter ſhire, Devonſhire, 
Samerſetſhire, and Oxfordſture, to the quantity of 
many hundred Acres. . 

Some object, that our Engliſh Tobacco is not fo 

od as the Foreign; but if it be as well reſpected 

the Vulgar, let the more curious take the other 

t's dearer. Although many are of Opinion, that 
it's better than Foreign, having a more Haut-gouſ, 
which pleaſeth ſome; if others like it not, they 
may in the curing of it make it milder, and by that 
means alter or change it as they pleaſe: It hath 
been often ſold in Condom for Spaniſh Tobacco. 

The beſt way and manner of Planting and Curing 
it, would be eaſily obtained by Experience: Many 
attempting it, fome would be ſure to diſcover the 
cri — way of ordering it, and what Ground it beſt 

ects. E Pub Y 

But that. which hath been obſerved is, That it 
affects a rich, deep, and warm Soil, well dreſſed 
in the Spring before Planting time: The young 
Plants raiſed from Seed in February or March, ona 
hot Bed, and then Planted abroad in your prepared 
Ground, from whence you may expect à very good 
Crop, and ſometimes two Crops in a Year. The: 
Leaves, when gathered are firſt laid together on 
heaps for ſome time, and then hang'd up (by Threads 
ran through them) in the ſhade, until they are tho- 
rough dry, and then put up and kept, the longer 
the better. In this, Experience is the beſt Maſter. 
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of the manner of Ordering and Preparing 
* of Garden-Ground, Making of  Hot-Beds, 
and Watering of the Gardens, ka 


There are many Garden-Plats in England, which 
either for their cold ſituation, -or the cold or un- 
natural temper of the Soil, or ſach-like impedi- 
ments, and by reaſon of the ignorance of the Gar- 
diner, or Owner thereof, produce little or no Fruit 
or Tillage anſwerable to the coſt, trouble, or ex- 
ctation of the Owners thereof : Wherefore we. 
Fall give you here the beſt Rules, Directions, and 
Inſtructions, we either know, or have read of, in 
any of our Ruſtick Authors. 
If the Land be of a light and warm Nature 6f. 
its ſelf, whereof your Garden is made, there needs 
6nly common Horſe-dung, or Cow-dung, to be mix-. 
ed therewith in the digging or trenching, to * 
it; but if the Ground or Mould incline to a col 
Clay, or ſtiff Ground, then - procure favs good, 
light, and fertile Sand, or Mould of that nature, 
and mix with your Dung in ſome corner of your 
Ground equally together, and ſuffer it ſo to lie and 
rot over the Winter, which in the Spring will prove 
an excellent warm Manure to lay to the Roots of 
your Plants, or to make whole Beds thereof, by 
mixing it in good quantities with the natural Soil; 
and if you can procure it with conveniency, ths 
more of Pigeons-dung, Poultry-dung, or Sheeps- 
dung you mix with it, the lighter and warmer it 
will be. Alſo an equal compoſition or mixture of 
Dung and Earth is neceſſary to be laid by, that it 
way be thoroughly rotten and turned to Earth by 
the Spring, that it may then be fit to renew the 
Exrth about your Hops, Artichoaks, and ſuch- like; 
and alſo for the Planting and Sowing therein Colis 
flowers, Cabbages, Onions ce. 
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The beſt and ſureſt way of ſowing Seeds to have 
the moſt Advantage of ſuch Dung or Soil, and that 
they may come up moſt even, and be all buried at 
one certain depth, is thus: Firſt Rake your Bed 
even, then throw on a part of your mixture of 
Earth and Dang, which alſo Rake very even and 
level, on which ſow your Seeds, whether On:ons, 
Leeks, Lettice, or ſuch like; then with a wide 
Sieve fift on the Earth mixed with Dung, that it 
may cover the Seeds about a quarter of an Inch 
deep, or little more, and you ſhall, not fail of a fruit- 
Tut UIOp. © 6 fn | 
- ith — Garden be obvious to the cold Winds, 
which are very injurious to molt ſorts of Plants, 
next unto Trees, Pales, Walls, Hedges, Cc. lay 
your Ground after this following manner; that is, 
let it be laid up in Ridges a Foot or two in height, 
ſomewhat upright on the back or North - ſide there- 
of, and more ſhelving or ſloping to the Southward, 
for about three or four Foot broad, on which fide 
you may ſow any of your Garden-Tillage ; and 
theſe Banks lying one behind the other, will much 
break the Winds, and theſe ſhelving ſides will much 
- expedite the ripening of Peaſe or other Fruits, by 
receiving more directly the Beams of the Sun: 
And in caſe the Ground be over-moiſt, you may 
Flant the higher; and if over dry, then the lower: 
So that it ſeems to remedy. all extreams, except 
Heat, which rarely injures. _ 5 
Io make a hot Bed in Febrary, or earlier, if you 
pleaſe, for the raiſig of Melons, Cucumbers, Rad:- 
ſhes, Colliflowers, or any other tender Plants or 
Flowers, you muſt provide a warm place defended 
from all Winds, by being incloſed by a Pale or 
Hedge made of Reed or Straw, about fix or ſeven 
Foot high, of ſach diſtance or capacity your occaſt- 
ons require; within which you maſt raiſe a Bed 
about two or three 'Foot high, and three Foot over, 
of new Horſe-dung, of about, fix, eight, or ien 
days old, treading it very hard down on the top, 
being made level; and if you will, edged roune 
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with Boards: Lay of fine rich Mould about three 
or four Inches thick; and when the extream 
heat of the Bed is over, which you may perceive 
by thruſting in your Finger, then Plant your Seeds 
28. yoù think fit; then ere& ſome Forks four or five 
Inches above the Bed, to ſupport a Frame made of 
Sticks, and covered with Straw, to defend the Seed 
and Plants from cold and wet; only you may open 
your Covering in a warm day for an hour before 
Noon ; and an hour after. Remember to Earth 
them up as they ſhoot in height; when they ate 
able to bear the cold you may tranſplant them. 

Many curious and neceſſary Plants would ſuffer, 
were they not carefully watered at their firft re- 
moyal, or in extream dry Seaſons; therefore this 3s 
not to be negleted. Early in the Spring, whilft 
the Weather is cold, be cautions of watering the 
Leaves of the young and tender Plant, only wet the 
Earth about it. e N 

When your Plants or Seeds are more hardy, and 
the Nights yet cold, water in the Fore - noons; but 
when the Nights are warm, or the days very hot, 
then the Evening is the beſt time. . 

If you draw your Water out of Wells, or deep 
Pits, it ought to ſtand a day in the Sun in ſome 
2 or ſuch- like, for your tender Plants in the 

ing. : . 
"But Pond, or River, or Rain-water, needs it not, 
and is to be preferred before Well-water, or Spring- 
Water, | $f SI 

It you infuſe Pigeons-dung, Sheeps-dung, Hen- 
dung, Aſhes, Lime, or any fat Soil or Matter in 
your Water, either in Pits, Ciſterns, or other Veſ- 
ſels for that purpoſe, and therewith cautiouſly wa- 
ter your Plants; it will much add to their Increaſe 
and Maltiplication. 

For Colliflowers, Artichoaks, and ſuch- like, let 
the Ground fink a little round the Plant, in form 
of a ſhallow Diſh, the Water will the better and 
more evenly go to the Roots. 


8 3 5 Water 
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Water not any Plant over- much, leſt the Mater 
carry with it away the Vegetative or Fertile Salt; 
and ſo impoveriſh the Ground, and chill the Plant. 
It is better to water a Plant ſeldom and thorough- 
ly ; than often and ſlenderly 5, for a ſhallow Wa- 
tering is but a deluſion to the Plant, and provokes 
it to root ſhallower than otherwiſe it would, and 
ſo makes it more obvious to the extremity of the 
Weather. det n 5 980 
If you are willing to have the Ground always 
moiſt about any Plant, place near it a Veſſel of 
Water, putting therein a piece of Wooten Cloth 
or Liſt, and let the one end thereof hang out of 
the Veſſel to the Ground, the other end in the Wa- 
Fa in manner of, a Crane: Let the Lift or Cloth 
de firſt wet, and by this means will the Water con- 
tinually drop till all be i wt out of the Veſſel, 

which may then be renewed, : The end that hangs 

without the Veſſel, muſt be always lower than the 
Water within the Veſſel, elſe it will not ſucceed: 
If it drop. .not faſt enough, . increaſe your Liſt or 
Cloth; if too faſt, diminiſn ir. 
- Tf the Weather be never ſo dry when you ſow 
-any ſorts of Seeds, water them not till they have 


been in the Ground ſeveral Days, and the Ground 
a little ſettled about tlem. | 


- 


® * 
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. The ſeveral Obſervations and Directions in Plant- 
ing, Sowing, Propagating, and Ordering all ſorts 
of Garden-Tillage, and tempering, and fitting: the 
Ground, and the divers Dungs, Soils, and Mixtures 
for that purpoſe, are more largely and particular- 
ly Treated of in my Sytema Horticulture. 
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CHAP. NX. 


Of ſeveral ſorts of Beaſts, Fowls, and In- 
ſects, 7 _— kept for the eAdvantage and 


Uſe of the 


+ UR Country-Farm is of little uſe and benefit, © - 
| to us, notwithſtanding all our care, pains, 
A- and coſt in Fencing, Planting, or otherwiſe 
ordering the fame, unleſs it be well ſtocked and 
rovided with Beaſts and other Animals; as well 
br labour and ſtrength in Tilling and Manuring the 
Ground, and facilitating other labours, and Exer- 
ciſes, as for the furniſhing the Market and Kitchin. 
And not only for the Husbandmans own proper 
uſe, and for the Home-Market, but they are princi- 
pal Inſtruments to maintain a Forreign Trade with- 
al. Our Geldings are tranſported for conſiderable 
returns: Our Beeves yield much Butter, Cheeſe, 
Leather, Horn, Tallow, and Meat for our Forreign 
Trade : Our Sheep great quantities of Wool; where- 
with our Cloathing is maintained, and Leather for 
our Glovers Trade: Our Swine, excellent Bacon: 
Our Coneys, plenty of Fur: Our Fowl, ſtore of Fea 
thers; Our Bees, Wax and Honey, &c. All condu- 
'cing to ſupport the flouriſhing Trade of England. 


Cs ee 4 - 
Of Beats. 


The Horſe hath the Preheminence above oll others, 
being the Nobleſt, Strongeſt, Swifteſt, and oft 
neceſſary of all the Beaſts uſed in this Country for 
— —— for the Plow and Cart, and for the 

ach. . bs. 
Where you have good ftore of Paſture, either in 
Several or in, Common, 1 in Wood or Groves, it 
| 4 18 


usbandman. 


„ 


„ Beat. 


* 


is no ſmall Advantage to keep a Team of Mares fox 
the Breed; but where there is.meſt of Arable, and 
a little of Paſture-Land, Horſes or Geldings are 
more neceſſary : Which difference we may obſerye 
| between the great Breeding-places for Horſes in the 
Paſtures and Wood-lands, and the. naked Corn- 
Countries; the one full of gallant luſty Mares, the 
other of Horſes and Geldings,  _ 
As to the Shape and Proportion, Colours, Age, 
Ordering, Breeding, Feeding, and Curing the ſeve- 
ral Diſeaſes of Ho#ſes, I ſhall here be ſilent, and re- 
fer you to the ſeveral Authors who have copiouſſy 
rented of that Subject, it being too large for this 
place. ö P!!! F 
Only I adviſe, you, if you keep them for Breed: 
ing, that you furniſh your ſelf with a good kind: 
For ſuch did Virgil adviſe his Husbandman to obtain 
for. his Stock, under this Character. 


For the fair Iſſue of the gen'row Sire 
Walks proudly round about the ſpacious Feld, 
Whilſt his ſoft Thighs in ſupple Flexures yield, 

HFirſt dares the way, and threat ning Rivers take, 

And ver an unknown Bridge at full ſpeed male; 

Nor fears vain Sounds : That hath a lofty Neck, 
A handſome Head, ſhort Belly, and broad Back, 
Tuxuriant Swelling on his valiant Breaft, &c. 


„ Thoſe that can procure a good kind, and have. 
the conveniences of breeding them, raiſe the great- 
eſt Advantage that is to be made of any other Ani- 
mal whatſoever, . VFC 
Aſes are commonly kept, yet not to be little ſet 
by, becauſe of their ſundry Commodities, and- the 
hardneſs, of their Feeding: Fot this poor Beaſt con- 
tents himſelf with whatſoever you give him; Thi- 
ſtles, Bryars, Stalks, Chaff, (.whereof. every Coun- 
iry hath ſtore) are good Meat with him: Beſides, 
he may beſt abide the ill looking too of a negligent 
Keeper, and be able to ſuſtain Blows, Labour, Hun. 
ger, and Thirſt, being ſeldom or never Sick > — 
F< xerefo 


therefore of all other Cattle longeſt endureth; for 
being a Beaſt nothing chargeable, he ſerveth for a 
number of neceſſary uſes: In carrying of Burdens 
he is comparable to the Horſe; he draweth the Cart 
(ſo the Load be not great,) for grinding in the 
Mill he paſſeth all others. Thus far Haresbatch. 
The Milk of the A, is eſteemed an excellent re- 
ſtorative (by moſt Learned Phyſitians) in a Con- 
ſumption. „ 
hut I preſume one main Impediment of their not 
being ſo frequently kept, is their deſtructive Nature 
to Trees, which they will Bark with their Mouths 
where they can come at them: This is no ways 
pleaſing to a good Husband. 
The Mule or Moil, is bred of a Mare covered 
with an Aſs': It's a hardy Beaſt, much better than 
an Aſs, and very tractable, and capable of much 
PRE: „ | | 
Cows and Oxen are worthy Beaſts, and in great 
requeſt with the Husbandman, the Ox being uſe- 
ful at his Cart and Plow, the Cow yielding great 
"_ of Proviſion both for the Family and the Mar- 
beet Se | | = 
Concerning their Form, Nature, and Choice, I 
need ſay little, every Countryman almoſt underſtand- 
ing how to deal for them. : 
As of Horſes, ſo of Cows, Virgil's Advice is to 
procure the beſt. 


—— Ye breeds | 
Brave Horſes, or for Plow, ſtrong Bullooks Feeds, 
To chuſe well-body'd Females muſt. have care, 
Of the beſt ſhage the ſour-loobd Heifers are; 
Her Head great, long her Neck, and to her Thigh 
Down from her Chin her Dewlaps dangling lie : 
Long: ſided, all parts large, whom great Feet bears, 
And under crooked Horns her briſtly Ears; , 
Thoſe. beſt I like whom ſpotted White adorn, 
, Or ſhun the Toke, oft Butting with the Horn; 
The whole Com fair, and Viſag d like the Male, 
Weeping the Ground with her long buſhy T. ail. 15 
S 
s : # 
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The beſt ſort is the large Dutch Cow that bring, 
two Calves at one Birth, and gives ordinarily tw | 
_ Gallons of Milk at one Meal. | 

As for their Breeding, Rearing, Breaking, Curing 
of their Diſeaſes, and other * of them, and 
of Milk, Butter, Cheeſe, &c. I refer you to ſuch 
Authors that do more largely handle that Subject, 
than this place admits of. 

Next unto theſe, the Sheep deſerves the chieſeſt 
Place, and is by ſome preferred before any other, 
for the great Profit and Advantage they bring to 

Mankind, both for Food and Apparel. | 

Whereof there are divers ſorts, ſome bearing | 
much finer Wool than others, as the Herefordſbire- | 
Sheep about Lempſter bear the faireſt Fleeces of any | 

in England. Alſo they are of ſeveral kinds, as to 
their Proportion; ſome are very ſmall, others lar- 
ger: But the Dutch Sheep are the largeſt of all, be- 
ing much bigger than any I have ſeen in England, 
and Yearly bear two or three Lambs at a time. It 
is alſo reported, that they ſometimes bear Lambs 
twice in the Year: It may doubtleſs be of ve 
good Advantage to obtain of thoſe kinds, and al 
of Spaniſh-Sheep, that bear ſuch fine Fleeces. „ 

As for their Breeding, Curing, and Ordering, I 
refer you (as before) to fuch Authors that have 
largely Treated of them. | f 

. S8 vine are alſo of a very conſiderable Advantage to 
the Husbandman, the Fleſh being a principal Sup- 
port to his Family, yielding more dainty Diſhes, 
and variety of Meat, than any other Beaſt what- 
ſoever; conſidering them as Pig, Pork, Bacon, Brawn, 
with the different forts of Offal belonging to them: 
Alſo they are of the courſeſt Feed of any Creature 
whatſoever; being content with any thing thats 
Eatible, ſo they have their fill, for they are impatr 
ent of hunger. 


Ilt is a great neglect that there are no more bred 
than there are, their Food being obtained at fo 80 y 
2 rate: Beſides, the Offal of Corn, Whey, and ot F 
; Culinary Provition, it cannot but prove a _ able 
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ferable Advantage to Sow or Plant Land on pur- 
noſe with Coleworts Kidney-beans, and ſeveral other 
groſs thriving Pulſes, Plants, and Roots, whereby 
you may not only raiſe a conſiderable ſtock of them, 
to your great Gain and Profit, if old Tuſſer ſaid 
true: | - 


And yet by the Year have I proved eer now, 
As good to- the Parſe is a Sow as a Cow. 


But alſo by their Treading and Batling, in Caſe 
they be kept in a Court made Several for that pur- 
poſe, they will convert all ſuch Vegetables they eat 
not, into excellent Soil. 

Ik they are ſuffered to run abroad, they waſt their 
Fleſh much; and therefore it is eſteemed the mot 
Frugal! and Beneficial way, to keep them always 
Penned into ſome Court, both for their Fleſh and 
—_ EA SSIS | 
| Goats are kept in ſome Places for Advantage, be- 
ing a very courſe Feeder. The Kids are eſteemed 
good Meat: Their Hair is of uſe to make Ropes, 
and other things; it never rots in the Water. The 
beſt ſort of them breed twice in the Year : They 
are uſually kept in Stables where many Horſes are, 
being eſteem'd an Antidote to preferve them from 
ſeyeral Epidemical Diſeaſes. | 


And to keep Goats, take thou no ſmaller care, 
Nor leſs ſhall be thy Gain, than if they were 
tn rich Milefian Fleeces cloat h d. 


80 Virgil adviſes; but it is for their Milk, which 
in that Age and. Country was much ſet by. 
The Milk of Goats is eſteemed the greateſt Noy- 
Tiſher of all liquid things whereon we feed, (except 
Womens Milk) and the moſt comfortable to the 
Stomach; from whence the Poets feign, that their 
ood. Jupiter himſelf, was nottriſhed with Goats- 

JR, | | | 


Ting 
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They crop and are injurious to young Trees: 
therefore —75 be kept with much contin 15 

Virgil obſerved that their bite did burn ſuch Ty. 
lage they cropt; and they were by the alia. 
eſteemed very pernicious to Corn, Plants, and Fruit, 
wherefore in their Leaſes they provided that their 
Tenants ſhould not keep any of theſe ſorts of Cat. 
- tle: This wrong that the Tillage ſuffered by their 
Teeth was ſuppoſed to proceed from their Conſti- 
tution, as being always in a Fever; for which re. 
fon. Goats were not permitted to come within the 
Caſtle of Athens, for fear they ſhould crop the Olives 
Tree produced there by Minerva. Neither is it an 
Objection, that the Trees are large and tall out of 
their reach, for they will climb a very tall Tree, 
eſpecially the Elm. Therefore ſuch places are fit- 
teſt for them, that are Rocky and full of Shrubs, 
Goſs, and ſuch-like, where other Cattle will not 
thrive, as in the moſt part of Wales, and ſome cor- 
ners of England, where they turn to good Adyan- 


tage. | | 

, although they are not eſteemed amongſt the 
number of profitable Cattle, yet are they very ne- 
ceſſary Servants, and the moſt obſervant and affe- 


ctionate of all Beaſts whatever to Mankind: Their 


love, even to the loſs of their Lives, in defence of 
their Maſter, his Cattle, Goods, &c. their officioul- 
neſs in Hunting, and ſeeking after all ſorts of Prey 
or Game, are ſo commonly known, and ſo frequent- 
ly made uſe of, that its needleſs to tell you ſo. 

Only that they are of different ſorts and natures; 
ſome as a Guard to. defend your Houſe and Goods, 
others as Shepherds, to. defend your Sheep and Cattle, 
others as Faccals or Watchmen, always wakeful to 
rouze up the heavy Maſtiffs; whereof ſome are for 
the Bear and others for the Bull. F 
Some Dogs. are for the Game; as for the Stag, 
Buck, Fox, Hare, Coney, Polecat, Otter, Meeſel, 
Mole, &c. Alſo for the Duck, Pheaſant, Patriage, 
Quail, Moor-hens, and ſeveral other forts of Land 
and Water-fowl., 8 


Others 


gane 
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Others are. kept for their Beauty, Shape, and 


proportion, and for their docible Nature, being apt 
to Dance, and perform ſeveral Feats of Activity, &c. 


ble in Warrens, tame ones may be kept to a very 


great Advantage, either in Hutches, or in Pits, 


which is much to be preferred. Theſe Pits are ſunk 
about fix or ſeven Foot deep, in a good light Mould; 
or in Chalk or Sand they delight moſt. Theſe are 
to be made round or ſquare, and walled with Stone 
ar Brick, to preſerve the-Earth from foundring, in 
leaving places on the ſides for the Coneys to draw 
and make their Stops or Buries. 5 
At the one end or ſide make à hollow place for 
the Buck to reſt in, chaining him to a ſmall ſtump, 
that he may have _— to go to the Rack to feed, 
and to his Den to reſt: On the other fide or end, 
let the places be left for the Does to make their 
Stops in. e Th , 
| About the middle of the Pit may you place the 
Rack to feed them in; the Buck on the one fide, 
and the Does on the other. e TIER 
In a Pit of about ten Foot ſquare may be kept 
two or three Does ( beſides the Buck) which will 
bring each of them about fifty or more young ones 
in a Year, ſometimes ſeventy or eighty. When they 


are about a Month old, you may take them out of 


the Pit, and either ſpend them, or feed them in 
another Pit or Place made for that purpoſe. eG. 
Their Food is for the moſt part Greens growing 
in or about your Gardens; as Carrots and their 
Greens, Coleworts, Sowthiftles, Mallows, Dandilion, 
daxifrage, Parſley, Graſs, and many other. Alfo 
225 Bran, Grains, Oats, &c. | | L 
hey ought to be conſtantly fed and cleanſed, 
and ons Care taken to keep them from Cats, Pole- 
Cat G5; * | | + 
It you have much Garden-Ground, and a good 
Soil free from Water, Clay, or Stone, for them-to 
breed in, they will thrive exceedingly, and doubly 


By 
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y feeding them with dry Meat between whites. 
in the Winter-ſeaſon, it preſerves them from tft. 
_— | which in moiſt Weather they are ſubject unto 
t if you feed them much with dry Meat, you 
muſt ſet them Water, otherwiſe not. 
The Black or Silver-haired are moſt uſually kept 
tame, their Skins being of great value. 
The great Dutch Rabbit is the beſt for their Food, 
being much larger than the other. e 96; 
But the white Shack Rabbit of Turkey is the mof 
pleaſant, having long and fine Hair, and is now be- 
„„ ͤĩo»w»w ce.) +2, 0527 tg 
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The Countryman's Farm or Habitation cannot he 
Kid to be compleatly ſtored or ſtocked without Fon! 
as well as Beaſts, yielding a conſiderable Advantage 
by their Eggs, Brood, Bodies, and Feathers, amongſt 
which the Poultry ſeems to have the Preheminence, 
being more univerſally kept than any other ſort 
whatſoever; inſomuch that any poor Cottager that 

lives by the High-way-ſide may keep of them, being 
able to ſhift for themſelves the moſt part of the 
Year, feeding on Inſects, and on any thing almoſt 
that's Eatible by any other ſort of Animal. | 
They are kept to a. very great Advantage in the 
Backſides, and at the Barn-doors of great Farins; 
and as I have been certainly informed, a good Farm 
hath been wholly ſtockt with Poultry, ſpending the 
whole Crop upon them, and keeping ſeveral to at- 

tend them; and that it hath redounded to a very 
conſiderable Improvement. It ſeems alſo conſonant 
to Reaſon, eſpecially if within a days Journey of 
London, that Key might have a quick return, and 4 
good Market, being in capacity to furniſh the Mar- 
ket throughout the Year, either with Eggs, Chick- 
ens, Pullets, Capons, or Cocks and Hens. _ ze 
ö 5 eather 


Feathers muſt needs yield a conſiderable Advantage; 
and the Dung of Poultry being of great uſe in the 
Land, much exceeding the Dung of any Cattle 
whatſoever. . + 244 
Therefore if convenient places or Houſes were 
made for them, as dark as may be, which doth much 
expedite their fatning; and the Poultry there fed, 
and their Dung reſerved, and before it hath taken 
wet let it be mixed with Earth, it will undoubtedly 
anſwer the Expence of a great part of the Corn you © 
feed them withal. . 0 
If they are fed with Buck, or French-Wheat, or 
with Hemp-ſeed, they will lay more Eggs than with 
any other fort of Grain. 5 
Buci-Nheat either ground and made in Paſte, or 
whole (the former way is the better) is the beſt 
ſingle fatner of Fowl; Hemp: ſeed, as they ſay, giv- 
ing an ill ſavour to the fleſh of the Bird that feeds 
on it: But this only upon report; if it prove other- 
wiſe, it would be one great encouragement to the 
Planting or Sowing of Hemp that the Seed ſhould be 
of ſo great uſe. | ' | 
In Egypt they hatch their Eggs in great quantities, 
in Ovens made for that purpoſe: In ſeveral places 
in this country alſo one Hen will lead the Brood of 
two or three Hens, ſo that they be hatched: near 
about a time : Therefore may you with much facili- 
ty hatch three or four dozen of Eggs in a Lamps, 
furnace made of a few Boards, only by the heat of 
a Candle or Lamp; fo that you order them that 
— may hatch 4. the ſame time that the Hen 
tches her Eggs that you intend ſhall lead them: 
By which means in a warm Room may one Hen lead 
many Chickens, and raiſe them up with little charge, 
and without the loſs of time of the other Hens. 
This way may be of ſingular uſe, where you keep 
Poultry of divers kinds, that is, of the largeſt kinds 
to lay, and a few of the leſſer to fit and Nurſe up 
ke ein eie 
Geeſe are a Fowl very profitable in many places 
Where there are Commons to feed them on, being a 


— 
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Creature that requires little care and attendinzs: 
and little charge in feeding them. r 
They multiply extraordinarily in ſome places, 
breeding twice a year; and in all places yielding 
a conſiderable price. | RE e VOL A 
- Allo their Feathers are no ſmall advantage, eſpe: 
cially if. you ſhare them as they do Sheep, as in 
ſome places is uſual,  _ EF YN | 
Lou may ſet them on any Number of Eggs under 
fifteen, and above ſeven, giving to each Gooſe her 
own Eggs; for it is ſaid they will not hatch 2 
Strangers, | : 
It is obſerved of Geeſe, That in caſe the Waters 
are frozen up, (as in ſome hard Winters they are) 
about their Treading time, that then the moſt part 
of their Eggs will prove Addle. The reaſon is ſaid 
to be, becauſe: the Gooſe proves more fruitful when 
ſhe is trod by the Gander in the Water, than if up- 
on the Land. 
The Young or Green-Geeſe are beſt fatted if kept 
dark, and fed with Ground-Mault and Milk mixed 
together. - 2 e 
The old and Stubble-Geeſe will be fat the ſame 
way, or fed with new Malt. 5 
But in fatting of Geeſe you may obſerve, that they 
uſually ſit, eſpecially in the Night-time, with their 
Beaks or Bills on their Rumps, where they ſuck ont 
moſt of their Moiſture and Fatneſs at a fmall Bunch 
of Feathers, which you ſhall find ſtanding upright 
on their Rumps, mo moiſt ; which if cut away 
cloſe before you put them up to fatting, they will 
be fat in much leſs time, and with much leſs Meat 
than otherwiſe, © NL, 
For all Water-fowl ſuck their Oyl or Greaſe at 
that place, wherewith they prune their Feathers, 
which they uſually do whilſt they fit ſtill. By means 
whereof they are rarely wet with Rain, or by Di- 
ving, as other Fowl armee. | 
They will feed on, and fatten likewiſe with Car- 


rots cut ſmall, and given them. | - 


The 


1 


* 
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The Jews, who are eſteem'd the skilfulleſt;Feed- 
ers that be, do wrap the Gaoſe in à Linnen Apron : 
They hang her up in a dark place, ſtopping her 
Ears with Peaſe, or ſome other thing, that by nei- 
ther hearing nor ſeeing of any thing; ſhe be not 
forced to ſtruggle nor cry. After they give her 
Pellets of Ground-Malt or Barley ſteeped in Water 
thrice a day, ſetting by them Water and Gravel; 
by which manner of feeding they make them ſo fat; 
that it is almoſt incredible. 

I have heard it confidently affirmed and related 
by one, that in France he ſaw Carp. * be⸗ 


, 7 * 8 5 L Ti * 


This, as he affirmed, made the Cpt exeeeding fat 
ud pleaſant, : % % „ 0 wth 


{ 


and ſleep, as appears by the Beans and Foxes in the 
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ns being ſet. where Gravel is, they will greedio 
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ſome. ſorts of them that lay great ſtore of E sss, 
which ars more to be preferred, and are diſtingui 
ſhed from the other from tha turning up ol theig 
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Bills more than the other ſort +, 2. 5 69? 
There are à ceftain ſort of Ducks kept 
draw _' unto them, and, as it were, Trapan Whole 
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we leave to the more skilful in that Exerciſe to 
nt or Girney-bens, or Cocks, are a melan- 
cholly Fowl, as appears by their doleful cry, and 
the anger that they ſeem to have againſt red Colours, 
being poſſeſt with a ftrong conceit that they are 
mocked, by reafon their own Combs or Wattels 
are red. They are a great Feeder, devouring more 
than they are worth by far, if they are fed with 
Corn; but if let at liberty, and have ranging room 
enough, they feed on Herbs, or the Seeds of Herbs, 
without any Charge or Trouble, except in the Breed- 
ing; at which time they require careful attendance, 
being an extream chill Bird. 

Some having the conveniency of a Wood or Grove 
near their Houſe, have let the Hen-Turkeys take 
their liberty and feek their own Neſts, and take 
care of their Young, which they will do, concealing 
their Neſts from the Cock, and bring up their Brood 
with mach better ſucceſs than the more tame. 
They are ſeldom very fat till the Winter be well 
ſpent, that they forget their Luſt: The cold Wezs- 

ther gets them a Stomach, and the long Nights af. 
ford them much Reſt. 30 * 

Tris obſerved that the whitiſh or light- coloured Tur- 
keys are much better Meat than the blacker fort, but 

wirhal, that they are more tender in their api 
Several forts of Pigeons or Doves there are, 
wild and tame; as Wood-Pigeons, or Wood-Queſts, 
Roci-Pigeons, Stock-Doves, Turtle-Doves : Then 
there are Houſe-Pigeons, ſuch as are uſually kept in 
Dowe-Cots, or Pigeon- Hou ſes; and divers ſorts of 
Tame- Pigeon fed by hand, kept for their largeneſs 
of Body, for their Beauty and diverſity of Colours, 
breeding almoſt every Month in the Year. But we 
ſhall only here treat of Pigeons kept in Dove- houſes, 
that bring in unto ſuch that are priviledged to keep 
them, a conſiderable yearly Advantage, with very 
little Coſt or Trouble, only feeding of them in the 
Snowy or Froſty Weather, when nothing is to be 
had abroad, and about Midſummer before mey 
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tipe, Which time they uſually call Bent;ng+tzme, be · 
cauſe then Neceſſity enforceth them to feed on the 
Bents, or ſeed of Bennet-Graſs, no other Food be- 
ing then to be had: And uſually. about that time 
have they ſtore of Eggs and young Ones, which will 
otherwiſe be ſtarved unleſs you help them; but the 
Dung of their Houſes, will in a manner ſatisfy you 
for their Meat, if carefully made uſe of. 3 
There is“ nothing that Pigeons more affect than 
Salt; for they will pick the Mortar but of the 
Joynts of Stone or Brick-Walls, meerly for the 
ſaltneſs thereof: Therefore do they uſually give 
them, as oft as occaſion requires, a Lump ſof Salt, 
which they uſually call a Salt-Cat, made for that 
purpoſe at the Salterus, which makes the Pigeons 
much affect the place; and ſuch that caſually come 
there, uſually remain where they find ſuch good 
Entertainment. 1 ee nk 
It is ſaid, if Lime mist with Sand and Water 
be laid in your Pigeon-houſe, or near it, that Pige- 
ons will very much delight to be picking in it; but 
the Sand muſt be more in proportion to the Lime 
than it is uſually in Common Mortar. 
If Aſa-fetida be boiled in Water, and the holes 
waſhed therewith, their Feathers will bear the ſcent 
thereof about them, that whatſoever Company they 
light into, will be ſo well pleaſed therewizh, that 
they will bear them Company home, to the great 


increaſe of your Stock. 8 | 5 
Cummin-ſeed hath been always eſteemed an excel - 
tent Drawer of Pigeons , either by waſhing the 
holes with Water wherein it hath been boiled, or 

feeding them with Meat ſteeped in ſuch Water. 

But that which hath been experienced to have had 
thegreateſt power to draw these! Birds from their for- 
mer homes, to the place you deſire, is, that you 
take a Birch (in her heat of Luſt, ar hot, or ſalt, 
a they uſually term it) and after ſhe is flayed and 
bowelled, bake her in an Oven; ( ſome preſcribe | 
to roaſt her with Cummin-ſeed in her Belly) then 

lay her in the Pigeon-houſe ;, and if you have but few 
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out of which they cannot get, 
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Pigeons there, you ſhall ſoon find a wonderful In- 
creaſe. This hath been an experienc'd way to ſtock. 


a decay'd Houſe in a ſhort time. | 
Swans are Birds kept for their Beauty and mag- 


nificent Deportment, being the Proudeſt, moſt Chaſt 


and Jealous, and leaſt ſuſtainer of Injuries of any 
other: Their Fleſh is not ſo much regarded as the 
Fleſh of other Water-fowl. 5 | 
Yet is the Cignet a Noble Diſh at great Entertain- 
ments, which may be fatted and made the more 
acceptable, by keeping them 2 in a cloſe Pond 
ving only a little 
dry Graſs-plat to fit and prune themſelves in. Near 


to the Water you ſhall place Tabs or ſhallow Veſ- 


ſels, with Oars, Wheat, Barley, dried Mault, or 
ſach-like, ſome dry, and ſome in Water, for them 


to feed on at pleaſure; and ſometimes caſt them 


ſome hot ſweet Grains on the Water; by this means 


in one Month may they be fat. 


Peacocks are uſually kept for their excellent Beau- 
ty and Deportment; yet they are beneficial to the 


Places where they are kept, by cleanſing them of 


Snakes, Adders, and ſuch- like; their Chickens alfo 
are good Meat. 7 5 | 

It is a Bird of Underftanding and Glory; for be- 
ing praiſed, he elevates and ſpreads his lofty Tail; 
and of Pride, for no ſooner doth he behold his 


Feet, not thinking them compleat enough for ſo 
painted a Pageant, he lets his Tail fall out of meer 


conceit; which omen by his melancholly poſture 
at the loſs or ſhedding of his Tail, till Nature 


hath renewed it, 


In any place tame Pheaſants may be kept for 
Pleaſure and Variety; but in places near London, 
or ſome great City, for Advantage. | 

Mr. Hartlib hath the Relation of a Lady that 
kept ſo many near Chelſea, that ſhe hatched two 
hundred in one Spring; whereof that though many 
dyed, yet by far the greater part would come to 
perfection: Alſo that there are many near London, 


who keep them to make Profit of them; that me 
are 


/ 
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are very eaſy to bri RN and to keep, when they 
ri 


are once paſt the onth; for till then they 
muſt be kept only with Ant. Kaze and fed with no- 
thing elſe, which are eaſily obtained. The firſt 
Month being paſt, they are fed with Oats only, re- 
quiring nothing elſe : But as they love to be kept 
in Grafſy Fields, ſo one muſt change them oft to 
freſh Grounds, becauſe they taint the Graſs. Alſo 
the Courts may be incloſed with Laths; the Fence 
muſt be made high, and places of Refuge covered 
with Nets to keep the Hawk from them and their 
Chickens, which they more greedily deſire than any 

other Game whatſoever. 3 


Of Inſects. 


Over and above the Stock of Cattle, Fowl,. &c; 
wherewith the Country Farm is generally repleni- 
ſhed, there are ſeveral ſorts of Inſe&s, that being 
judiciouſly and carefully managed and ordered, may 

ring into the Husbandmans Purſe no ſmall Advan- 

tage. Amongſt many of them that are uſeful in 
feral Countries, and to ſeveral ends and purpo- 
| ſes, we have only two, Which are Bees. and Silk- 
Worms, that are familiarly known and preſerved 
amongſt us, whereof we ſhall Treat apart: And 
firſt of Bees, 2 : 

Being ſo commonly known and kept in this 
Kingdom, that there is ſcarcely a Village (except- 
ing near great Cities and Towns) where they are 
not kept; whereof there are many ſeveral Tracts 
Written and Publiſhed, full of Rules, Precepts, and 
Directions, for the ordering, preſerving, and ma- 
naging theſe, profitable Creatures, both after the 
old and commonly known- Method, and accord- 
ing to ſuch new Ways and Inventions that have 
been lately diſcovered and. experienced, for the Im- 
provement and Advancement of the Income. or. Profit 
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of this moſt admirable Creature : Which feverat 
ways of ordering them being ſo multifarious, and the 
ſeveral Tracts written of them ſo difficult to ob- 
tain, ſo intricate to be underſtood, and their Rules 
and Directions ſo different and uncertain, and ſub- 
ject to ſo many groſs Errors and Miſtakes, I hope 
it will be an acceptable work to the Countryman, 
for me in this place, to give you the moſt ſelect 
and approved Rules and Directions that are diſ- 
erſed in fach ſeveral Authors, and to diſcover un- 
10 you the many Fallacies and Deceits that ſome 
would lead you Into. by pretending newer and more 
advantageous ways of ordering them than before 
were known, who themſelves had never made a 
thorough Experiment of what they Publiſhed; 
ever reſerving unto the Ingenious and Worthy 
BUTLER, the Praiſe and Reſpects juſtly due un- 
to him, for his moſt Accurate and Excellent Piece 
on this Noble Subject; who hath as methodically 
and compleatly handled this Part, as ever any Au- 
thor in our Language did any other belonging to the 
whole Myftery of Agriculture, or in any wile relat- 
ing to it; yet are there many Rules, Precepts, and 
Ways of ordering theſe curious Creatures not men- 
tioned in his Book, elſe had it been needleſs here 
to have ſaid any thing concerning them. | 
There is no Creature to be kept about our Ru- 


ral Seat, that affords unto us ſo much variety of 
Pleafure as the Bee. . 


In tenui Labor, ao tenuit non Gloria, Virgil. 


Although they are ſmall, yet they are numerous; 
and although they are buſied up and down on poor 
and mean things, yet the Matter they collect is Rich 
and Noble: They never Reſt, nor are Idle, but in 
the extreameſt cold and wet Seaſons. In the Spring 

the firſt warm Sun invites them abroad to ſeek after 
Employment, which they daily follow, till the bit- 
ter Frofts, cold and ſtiff Winds, and great Rains hin- 


der them. They are out early in the Morning; you 


3 


% On 
hall hear them like Swarms humming on the Lime- 
Trees by the N r when they ſend forth the 
fragrant ſcents from their Bloſſoms: And in the 
Evening late ſhall you have them return from their 


hard, yet pleaſant Labours. 5 
At feſſe multa referunt ſe noite minores, 
Crura Thymo plene, &c. Virgil. 


But thoſe that youthful be, and in their Prime, 
Late in the Night return, laden with Thyme; 
On every Buſh and Tree about they ſpread, ' 
And are with Caſſia and A fed, 
Or Purple Daffadils, and Lindons tall, 
All reſt at once, at once they labour all 
Early they march, and ſtay till Ev'ning drives 
Them from ſweet Fields, and Food, to ſhelt'ring 
| | ? [ Hives. 
 Idleneſs is ſo deteſtable a Vice amongſt them, that 
they will not admit of it, nor tolerate it in any 
(fave their Sovereign) but every one is continually 
buſted, either abroad in collecting their Food, or 
at home in building Combs, feeding their Young, or 
ſome other Employment. 112 


Venturæque Hyemis memores Aſtate laborem © 
Experiunter ———_m—_ — 


Mindful of Winter- labour in the Springs N 
And to the publick Store they Profit bring, 
For ſome provide, and by a compact made, 
Labour abroad; others at home are ſtaidſ 
To lay Narciſſus Tears, and yielding Gum, 
As the firſt Ground - work of the Honey - Comd. 


There are no Creatures perſiſt in that Unity and 
Amity one towards another in the ſame Houſe or 
Habitation, they having no ſingle propriety in any 
thing they do or get; for whatever they gather, all 
have a part; if any be injured the other will re- 
venge his wrongs, although to the loſs of their Lives. 

DS Their 


— — _. 
Their Labour is not compulſive, every one acting 
His part voluntarily, and ſeemingly contend and en- 
deavour to outvie each other in their nimble and 
expeditious Voyages, where they ſo mightily lade 
themſelves, that many times their decayed Wings are 
not able to ſupport them home. 


Sepe etiam duris enrando in cotibus alas Virgil. 
Attrivere, ultroque animam ſub faſce dedere . 
Tantus amor Florum, & generands Gloria Melis. 


K oft their Wings are torn on Rocks abroad, 
They freely ſpend their Lives heneath their Load; 
In Flow'rs, and making Honey, ſuch a Pride 
They have, by which their Lives away do glide. 
What living Creature can you keep about you, 
That can yield yon more pleaſure, delight and pro- 
Sit, than theſe that poſſeſs ſo little room as a ſmall 
Partition of your Garden: That require no other 
Houſes than what's made of Straw, unleſs you will 
afford them a. better; that. ſeek their own Food 
throughout the Lear, if. judiciouſly ordered; that 
Eequire-ſo little trouble and attendance, as only. a 
careful Inſpection ſome few Hours in the Day into 
Jour Aßiary in the Months of May and June, and 
the lending unto them your aſſiſtance ſometimes in 
their defence againſt their Enemies, and to help them 
in their neceſſities, in the Winter-time and bac 
Weather, when they cannot help themſelves; and 
that yield ſo conſiderable a Yearly reward unto you 
Gr all your care, pains and induſtry about them. 
There can be nothing kept more advantageous 
than an Apiary, according to the ſtack or ſum you 
lay. out. Many .a Countryman hath raiſed a ſuffici- 
ent Lively hood only from theſe laborious Creatures: 
We need. produce no Preſident for it; it is ſo uſiial, 
Kg alſo ſeems to hint as much, where he faith, 
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Nor was it fit for Corn or Lax? a - Be 

get were his Thorns with Silver-Lillies Comm d; 

Here you could Vervain and rich Poppy find, 
That wealthieſt Kings he equall'd in his mind: 
To him huge Swarms his Bees Arſt pregnant brought, 
And Combs with Rivers of full Honey fraught. 


hut many are ready to object, that they will not 
thrive jn this or that place, or with this or that Per- 
ſon; and that ſometimes they thrive a Year or two, 
and no more, with many other ſuch like conceits 
which: if rightly conſidered, it is only the ignorance, 
fothfulneſs,..or wilful neglect of the Keeper or Ma- 
ſter of them that occaſions theſe miſhaps: And I 
queſtion. not, but if the due and orderly Rules here- 
after mentioned be obſeryed, but that they will 
equally thrive at all ſeaſonable times, and with all 
- Perſons, the places and other accidents conſidered. 


jd LE Cd OMEN, GT pn ou 
Principio ſedes Apibus, ſtatiogue petendd, Vir. 


A convenient and. neceffary place is to be made 
choice of for your Abiary: It is uſual for thoſe that 
have but few, to place them in any corner of their 
Garden, or in their Courts or Backſides, and ſome 
in the. Cloſes adjoyning to their Houſes, others for 
want of convenient room without doors, have ſet 
them in the Lofts or upper Rooms of their Houſes, 
and in. all or any of theſe places wilb this laborious 
Creature live; but not with that content, nor to 
that advantage of the Bee-Maſter, as if more pro- 
ty diſpoſed of; for either they have not ſut- 

cient of the Sun wherein: they principally delight, 
and which enables them for their employment, or 
they are too much 'open to the Winds, which is a 
great hindrance to them in their return when la- 
den, or they are ſybje& to Annoyances, incident to 
ſuch cloſe corners and inconvenient places; which 
K a principal cauſe of their not thriving ſo well as 


uderwiſe they might do, if better placed, 
9 55 Thore. 
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\, Therefore where it is in your Election what place 
to have, and intend to poſſeſs your ſelf of a conſi- 
derable ſtock of Bees, make a ſquare Plat, and ſeyer 
and divide it by its ſelf, of capacity anſwerable to 
the ſtock you intend to raiſe; but rather bigger 
than leſs, and rather long (extending from Eaft to 

Weſt ) than ſquare, facing to the South; rather in- 

.clining to the Weft than Eaft, becauſe of the Bees 
late returning Home, that they may not then want 
light: But ſome are of another Opinion, that it's 
beſt to let them have the firſt Sun in the Morning, 
that they may go early abroad, that _— the moſt 

apt time for the gathering of Honey: Alſo I have 

known Bees thrive very well, having the firſt riſe of 
the Sun at their doors; and others not to thrive, 
being detained ſome Hours from it by ſhadowy 

Trees, and in another place by a Wall; but the 

ſureſt way is to let them have as much of both 

Morning and Evening Sun, as the Places and Fences 

will give way to. 

You may be ſure that the Morning Sun makes 

them ſwarm early in the Day, elſe they will warm late. 

Let it be ſecurely defended from high Winds on 
every fide, either naturally by Hills, Trees, &c. or 
Artificially by Houſes, Barns, Walls, &c. and let 
the higheſt Fences be on the North; the other 
ſhould be but low, or far diſtant, leſt it hinder the 
Sun, and alſo their flight: Alſo let there be no ill 
ſmells or ſavour near it, nor that Poultry frequent 
the place. . 
Let the Ground of your Apiary be kept Mown, 
not digged' nor pared, becauſe it is too hot in the 
Summer, and too cold in the Winter. 

It is alſo very convenient to Plant ſeveral Trees 
at ſome reaſonable diſtance from your Bees, as Plumb- 
trees, Cherry-trees, Apple-trees, Filberts,  Hazels, 
Thorns, &c. that they may pitch at warming time 


near at Home, and not be in danger of being loſt 
for want of a lighting place; for want whereof wy 
may ſtick up green Boughs, and the Bees will pitch 
upon them. 


may 
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Alſo let not your Apiary be very far from your 
Home, that you may be often with them at Swarm- 


— 


ing time, and on ſeveral occaſions. ag 
The common or uſual way is either Stools or 
zenches; Stools are uſed by moſt, and eſteemed the 
better of the two, ſome whereof are of Wood, 
and ſome of Stone; the Wood are eſteemed the 
detter, the Stone being hot in the Summer, and cold 
in the Winter. Theſe Stools are placed at different 
heights, ſome on the Ground, others mounted alofe 
two foot high; but in medio virtus, about twelve 
Inches is an indifferent height, and ſet a little ſhel- 
ving, that the Rain may run off. Theſe Sovls ought 
to be two or three- Inches wider.than the Hives you 
place upon them, with a place before a little broader 
for the Bees to light on. - e ey 
Theſe Stools ought to ſtand at leaft five Foot the 


one from the other, meaſuring from the middle of 


each other Stool, in ſtraight Ranks from Eaſt to 
Weſt ; which Ranks, if you place them one behind 
another, had need to be ſix or eight Foot aſunder, 
and the Stools of the one Rank placed againſt the 
open places or intervals of the other: Place. them 
not near the Fences on neither ſide, nor before, for 
hindring their flight. _ | 
Benches are uſed by many; ſome I have ſeen placed 
the one above the- other, and on each a Row of 
Stocks of Bees; which although they may poſſibly 
thrive, yet is not in any wiſe convenient; for 
Benches cannot be thought neceſſary, unleſs you 
place the Hives near together, which produces many 
inconveniencies. Alſo one cannot ſo eaſily come to 
them, to trim, dreſs, or order them, where they 
ſtand ſo near, or on Benches, as where they ſtand 

ingly or apart. e 9987 el 
But if you intend to go through with the work, 
and make a compleat Apiary worthy of your care 
and pains, and wherein you intend to place a part 
of your delight, you may make for every Stock of 
Bees you intend to keep, a ſquare Cot or Houſe of 
t twe Foot ſquare, and two Foot and a half in 


height, 
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Height, ſet on four Legs about ten Inches Above 

Ground, and five or fix Inches within the Groyn 
and covered over with Boards or Tiles ty caſt o 
the Rain, the back or North-ſide being cloſed yp 
and the ſides reſpecting the Eaſt and Weſt to haue 
Doors to open and ſhut at pleaſure, with Latches ot 
Haſps to them, the Face or South · ſide to have a Fall- 
ing Door to cover the one half thereof, which is 
to be elevated at pleaſure, and ſerves in the Summer. 

time for a Pent-Houſe, not only to keep off the 

| beating-Rain from the Hives, but to defend them 

from the extream heat of the Sun, which about the 
Mid- day is apt to melt the Honey. The other lower 
half ſhould have two ſmall Doors to open to either 
Hand, which will ſerve to defend the doors or the holes 
of the Hives from ſuch injurious Winds. When the 
Winter approacheth, and the cold Winds are like 
to injure your Bees, then may you faſten all your 
Doors; which will as well defend your Bees from 
extremity of cold in the Winter, as extremity of 
heat in the Summer; both injurious to this Inno- 
cent and induſtrions Creature. 


—X frigore mella 1 
; Cogit hyems, eademque Calor liquefatta remitit, 
Vtrague vis Apibus pariter metuenda. — 


or Cold congeals the Honey and the Wax, 
And Heat by melting doth the ſame relax; 
th which extreams the Bees alike do fear: 


You may remember at the bottom of your little 
Doors, to make an open ſquare juſt againſt the Tee- 
hole, that the Bees may have ſome liberty after you 
have ſhut the, Doors, to fly abroad. | 
Here. needs no Hackle to. defend the Hive from 
Rain, nor is there any fear of Wet or Wind to an- 


1 
* 


noy them, here may you. place any ſort of Hives, 


whether of. Straw, Boards, Glaſs, or any other 
thing, whatſoever, without any ſaddain decay or 


_ of Weather, which by placing 


they. are ſubject unto 3 by the means 15 


the Side · doors, eſpecially if you make the Weft-dooy 
to open to the right Hand, may you fit ſecure, and 
obſerve the ſeveral Workings of the Bees in your 
Glaſs- Hives if you are pleaſed to make uſe of them; 
but if not, you may at theſe places order, view, an 
obſerve them, better than when they ſtand on na- 
ked Stools,. and with leſs offence to the Bees, and 
more ſecurity to your ſelf. _ 

In the Winter-time if your Apiary ſtand cold, 
and you fear the extremity of Froſt may injure 
your Bees, ypu may within theſe Doors ſtuff good 
feet Straw about ybur Hive, to keep your Bees 
the Warmer, | 5 
Hut extremity of cold injureth not the Bees ſo 
much in the Winter, as Wet, which theſe Caſes 
beſt preſerves them from; or as Light, and the 
warm beams of the Sun, at ſuch time when there s 
- fo iiber abroad for them, againſt which, his 

Houſe or Cot is a moſt certain 8 or 
when the Doors are ſhut in ſuch Months, you are 
not willing they ſhould fly abroad, although the 
Sun ſhine, yet they are dark, and unſenſible of ſo 
ſmall a heat, the Hive ſtanding ſix or eight Inches 
within the Doors; when after the common way of 
Stools or Benches, the Sun caſts his Rays to their 
very Doors; which warmth and light together ex- 
cite them forth, to the expence of their Proviſion, 
and the loſs of many of their Lives, as is evident by 
frequent experience, the mildeſt and cleareſt Win- 
ters ſtarving and deſtroying the moſt Bees; and oa 
the contrary ; the coldeſt and moſt frozen Winters 
beſt preſerves them. It is alſo more plainly manifeſt, 
that in the Northern Regions, as Ruſſia, Muſcovy, 
Cc. Bees do much more abound in the Woods t 
in theſe parts, their Winters being ſo dark and { 
cold, which by this way may in ſome manner be 
imitated. 2 f Nr 

In the Spring · time alſo their are ſeveral Days that 
are not fit for the Bees to be abroad in; at ſuch times 
may you keep the Doors ſhut, leaving only the un- 


* 


* 


der paſſage open, where ſuch that liſt may take Frog | 
8 N | Air, 


Air, though by far the greater part lie till un ſenſible 
that the Spring is ſo near. But When you ſee the 
* 1s Bool, and that the 9 N or Mith 
ä Ids them imployment, you may ſet o Our 
— — that the warmth-and light of the S 
and Air may encourage them to * otherwiſe 
you will hinder their early breeding, and make them 
 Nothful; for 1 have had the experience, that by 
tting an empty Hive before a full, expecting that 
by the continual paſſing of the Bees to and fro 
rough that empty Hive, they might ſtock it, that 
ſo 1 might have had two Stocks for one without 
Swarming; but it framed not according to expecta- 
tion, the Bees in the inner Hives being ſo far remoy- 
ed from the 5 and Air became lazy, and did not 
increaſe nor Labour ſo well as thoſe that were other- 
wiſe ordered; therefore open your Doors in time, 
bet not too early, for fear of the other extream: 
We can give you no certain time for it, becauſe the 
Springs vary ſometimes two or three Weeks. | 
Several ſorts of Hives are uſed in ſeveral Coun: 
tries, but here in England they generally make uſe 
of two ſorts, either Wicker- Hives made with ſpleets 
of Wood, and daubed with Cow-cloom tempered 
for that purpoſe; or Stram- Hives made of Lin 
Wheaten-Straw bound with Bramble, which are t 
beſt and moſt uſual that are yet common. 
The Wicker-Hives are ſtill at fault, the Loom 
mouldring away upon every occaſion; which is not 
in any wiſe good for the Bees, who love not to have 
any Vents open but their Doors. e 
There is great diverſity of Opinion amongſt Au- 
thors, concerning the bigneſs and form of the Hive; 
ſome preferring the high and narrow Hive of three 
Foot in height, and one in breadth, or of two Foot 
broad, and two Foot high, neither of which can be 
convenient: But that Form which is moſt round, 
and in quantity about half a Buſhel and upwards, is 
moſt in uſe, and is eſteemed the beſt way, and fitteſt 
ſize for your purpoſe : Some you may have under 
half a Buſhel for ſmall Swarms. bene 
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Before yon put any Swarm into a new Hive, you 
muſt onke this inſide as ſmooth as may be, from the 
ends of Sticks and Straws, which much trouble the 
Bees, who ſpend much of their time in gnawing . 
them oſt; as in the Night- time you may obſerve. in 
1 few Days after the Hiving. After that you have 
picked out the greateſt Sticks and Straws, then rub 
the inſide over with a Sand-Stone, and then ſinge it 
with a little flame of Straw, and wipe it clean. 

Hives may be made of Boards, either of an eight- 
ſquare-forny joyned together, or round with Hoops 
like a Milk-pail, flat on the top. In theſe Hives, 
if they are made of Wood that hath no unſavory. 
ſcent or taſte, as Deal, Beech, or ſuch like, the Bees 


will delight and breed as well as in either of the 


other, and they will laſt many Years, and are freer 
from the injuries of the Weather, and ſeveral other 
caſualties that are ſubje& unto, provided they are 


made with dry ſeaſoned Wood that is not apt to 
A A Ka . Jer | 


ſhrink.” © - ® | 
In theſe Hives of Wood may be made ſeveral 
Glaſs-windows, at what height or diſtance you 
pleaſe, not-only for your obſervation of their Work, 
which you may with much facility and delight per- 
ceive how far they - proceed, and in what time, 
but that the Bees may have the more light; a prin- 

cipal help and incouragement in their Labours. 
Io every of theſe Windows of Glaſs, you ought - 
to have a ſmall and light ſhntter of Wood to haſp 
on the outſide of the Glaſs in cold Weather, and at 
fuch times as the Sun ſhines on that part of the 
Hive, it being ſabje& to both extreams of Heat and 
Cold; yet ſo as you may take them down at your 
pleaſure for your Inſpection, and leave ſuch always 
ms during the Summer that are from the Sun- 
wards. >: 07993 eee 383- ball 
We have alſo an Experiment of Glaſ-hives, Pub- 
liſhed by Mr. Hartlib in his Common-wealth ot Bees, 
45 inyented by one Mr. William Mew, Miniſter at 
Ellington in Glouceſterſhire, and thus Written: 


The 
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ce Invention is 4 fancy that ſuits with the . 
ture of that Creature 1 — are much talen with Ne 
_ Grandeur, and double their Tacks with delight: I tu 
faith he) Fourteen Quarts out of one of the Trauſ. 
parent Hives, double their quantity of others, they 
| guichly paid me their Charges with their Profit, and 
"AA it with Pleaſures And in another place 
thus: 13 8 Sie 9 
They ſerve only to give me an account of the daily 
come, and a Diary of their Negotiations; whireby if 
Jpend (faith he) half an hour after Dinner or Sub- 
| ber, I know what hath been done that Day, can ſhey 
| 77 Friends the Queen's Cells, and ſometimes ber 
er ſon, with her Ketinue. She afforded me fonrteen 
warts, or near upon, in one Tear; and if the reſt 
; ord ten apiece, I think it a fair Gain. There 1 
| not a Hive to be ſeen about my 1714 nor à Child 
uh Aung in a Tear : My Apiary conſiſts of a row of little 
| Houſes two Stories high, two Foot apart, which I find 
= 4s cheap at ſeven Nears end, as Straw-Hackles, and 
far more hangſome. Thus far Mr. Mew.  —-» 
We inſthe ſame Book find a deſcription of a Bee. 
hive made of Boards of an Octagona farm with a 
Glafs-window on the back-fide ef it, for the obſer- 
vation of their Work; the reſt of-the inſide of the 
1 | Hive lined with Mat made of Ruſhes: Three of 
theſe were ſet one on the other, with open paſſa- 
1 2 eack of them, which produced theſe 
62 4 1 11 FIR n „en, «648 
ln May, (ſaith the Relater,) we put in two Swarms 
together, leaving the places to go in open only in 
the lowermoſt, but all the paſſage holes open from 
Box to Box: In the middle-moſt they arſt began 
their Combs, then in the lowermoſt before they 
had filled the middlemoſt , and ſo continued till 
hey had filled both; Which before they had quite 
finiſhed, they began to make two little Combs in 
the upper Box, Sc. DAY 2 ob get Re 2 25 
The Combs in the lower Stories were well re: 
pleniſhed with Honey, and ſuddenly ; but theſe Us 


quel of the Ty 
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le Combs in the upper, they quite deſert. Thus 


- 


wr that Relation. ir; 28 af | 
Theſe are the ſeveral deſcriptions and forms of 
Zee Hives we have met withal publiſhed : But it 
is reported, that there are ſeveral other Faſhions 
made and that with very good ſucceſs, as well for 
the advantage of the Bees, as pleaſure of the Bee- 
Mafeer, by ſeveral worthy and ingenious - Perſons: 
It would be very much for their Credit and Reputas 
tion, and exceeding ſatisfactory to others, if ſuch 
their. Inventions and Obſeryations were made pub- 
beſts: Tere fs * $447: "T8 
As for my own particular, I have made many and 
difficult Experiments and Eſſays towards the ad- 
vancement of the Profit and Pleaſure» of this indu- 
ſtrious Animal, and have made uſe of moſt of the 
former forts of Bee-Hives, and framed: ſeveral 
others, with Remedies and Praviſions for ſuch In“ 
conveniencies and Omiſſions I found in the other; 
nd have with as much: caution obſerved the opera? 
tions end Nature of Bees throughout the whole Year, 
as my Occaſions would give way to, and my ſhallow: 
Capacity could append 5 as you may find by the ſe+ 


the right Method, or way of ordering them, as -Þ 


principally. aim at. The two unſeaſonable Years for 


Bees, 1665 and 1667 and my preſent Removal pre- 


venting the greateſt part of my deſign, it alſo be- 


ing the work of a Year, or at leaſt that' part of 
time that. comes but once a year, to mike ohe Ex- 
periment or Obſervation: : And the Obſervations 
already publiſhed, which ought to be a Guide, prove 
rather an Ignis Fatuus, to lead one out of the way; 
thin an Index to point out the Truth; as we ſhall 
hereafter in this Book make appear. - r. 
| Nevertheleſs this Obſervation 1 have found to be 


true, viz, That Bees delight not in an high Habib 


tation; the broader and flatter it is; the better they 


Proſper; for they cannot with eaſe paſs through the 


ntervals of their Combs to the Summit of their 
Hives: Therefore if you mean to make a' Hive. 
U 5 wherein, 


Yet have I not finiſhed: to attain * 
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wherein they ſhould ally t, let it not be very high, 
but allow it as much in breadth as yon pleaſe, they 
will be ſure to fill it. by: | 

But before we have done with the Hives, we muſt 
not forget the Spleeting of them. The way they uſu- 
ally Spleet the ordinary Strawn and Daubed Hives, 
every Country Coridon underſtands. As for our 
Wooden or Glaſs Hives, ſome preſcribe that there 
be three dowr-right Sticks from the top to the bot- 
tom, and about two ſmall Hoops faſtened unto them 
at convenient diſtances, which will very well ſerve 
for the faſtening and ſupporting of the Combs, 
Which way have uſed: It's beſt to let the perpen- 
dicular Sticks extend to the bottom, for the Bees the 

better to crawl up by them to the Combs; but you 
may have only down-right Sticks, or any other ways 
placed, as beſt agrees with the Form of your Hive, 
ſo that there be not too wide Intervals between. 

_ Having prepared ſuch Fives you deſign to make 
uſe of, the only way to ſtock them, is by putting 
the Swarms into them; notwithſtanding I have ma- 
ny times attempted to intice, and inforce them with- 
out Swarming ( confiding too much on the Writ- 
ings and Reports of other Men) out of their own ' 
old Habitations, into my new Hives. 

One way I uſed was this; I ſet an empty Hive 
before a full, that the Bees paſſing from their old 
through. the new and empty Hive, might chuſe ra- 
ther to live therein, than go forth in Swarms to 
ſeek another: But the long and darkſom paſſage, 
being of Sttawn- Hives, made the Bees lazy (as be- 
fore we noted) together with the unſeaſonableneſs 

of that year, that the Bees did not breed any more 

than to maintain their old Stock; ſo that my deſign 
became fruitleſs. 6 Ro N 
The preſuming on t inciple, that the Bees 
always begin their work above, and ſo work down- 
wards, I took an old Stall of Bees, and long before 
Breeding-time inverted the. fame with the skirts 
upwards, and the tops downwards, in an hollow 
Stool made for that purpoſe, and placed thereon 1 * 


of my new Wooden Hives, with Glaſs Windows 
thereto, having a bottom which covered the whole 
under- Hive, fave only a Wat hole in the middle, 
' through which the whole Stock of Bees have thei? 
paſſage in my new. Hive; and ſo out at the Dohr of 
ny new Hive they continually paſſed to and fro. In 
the Summey-time when the under- Hive was over-full, 
they took to the top of the new Hive, and built 
there ſome few Combs, which before Winter, when 
their number leſſened, and the under-#/ve was able. 
to contain them all, they deſerted; and did nat 
according to my expectation, forſike their ola 
Stock, and take altogether to the new, although 
the fame were above them, and the old one undet 
them: But in all probability I had had a great num 
ber of Combe, and a greater ſtock of Bees, and the 
alſo would have continued longer; Which woul: 

have much elucidated this Experiment, had it not 
fallen out to be in ſuch a year that few Stocks 


red of Rare 160000. 
Another way J made uſe of was this: Thinking the 
Bees would leave no place above them uninhabited, | 
cut off the top of a Straw-hive, until I had made a paſt 

fge through the top of the Combs, and there6n f 
placed one of my Glaſſen-hives, with a' bottom, 
and a hole in the mid e I 
uſed all the means I could to provake' the Bees to 
paſs, but in no wiſe Would they; for as ſoon as they 
were in the upper, though light by means of the 
Glaſs, yet they immediately returndd. 

Alto. J placed feveral Stocks in Srrawn-hives, 6 
Werden-hives with Glaſs Windows, and left a conve- 
nient paſſage out of the one into the other, with a 
Cover to the hole that paſſed between the two. 
Hives, which I might move at pleaſure. 1 ffopped 
the Doors of the Strawn-hive, that they had na other 
paſſige than through the Wooden-hive, Wherein kh : 

warming-time they built many large Combs, an 

ſtored them well with Honey (it being a good year 
for breeding Bees wherein 1 made this Experiment) 
but when the cold Weather came, and t "LR 
U 2 — 
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of Bees began to leſſen, which they always do 
againſt the Winter, they crowded all up into into 


the upper Hives, carried up or ſpent the Honey in 
the new. Combs, and, deſerted them, leaving them 


as an empty Spectacle through the Glaſs- windows. 


One of theſe Stocks about Swarming-time hay- 
ing a good quantity of Bees in the under Glaſs-hiwe, 
J ſhut the paſſage between oy upper. and lower 
Hive, with a Shutter. made for that purpoſe, and 
took away the upper Stock, and ſet in another place, 


thinking thereby to have two Stacks for one, (the 


Bees being as equally divided as might be) yet the 
Bees in the under Hive having loſt their old paſſage, 
or not having their, King or Queen, or for ſome 
cauſe or other, did not like their Habitation very 
well, but in two or three days were moſt of them 


gone into their old Hive, or loſt z which compel- 


led me (for farther Tryal ſake) to place the one 
over the other, as before; then they fell again to 
their Buſineſs: So that by any way hitherto eſſayed, 
I cannot diſcover how to increaſe my Stocks, as to 
number, without giving them leave to Swarm or 
go forth in Companies from their own homes (as 
e with their Prince or Leader, to ſeek a 
new Habitation, _ 74587 

But having thus far ſpent much Time and Labour 


to underſtand the Nature of theſe wonderful and 


induſtrious Creatures, and finding theſe Attempts 
not to anſwer my expectation, I was unwilling to 
deliſt ; the Exrors of one, uſually leading to the dif- 
covery of another and better Experiment: But be 
gan a new way, and more probable than the other; 
which is, in every Bee-hive of Wood with Glaſs- 
Windows I had a large Pipe of about two Inches 


_ ſquare, in the clear, that came from the top of my 


Hive to the bottom, open at both ends: At the bot- 
tom it was cut on the four ſides Arch-wiſe, that the 
Bees might on every fide aſcend freely up the Pipe. 
1 fitted a piece of Wood into this Pipe,, to prevent 
the Bees from making any Combs therein, until 


ſuch time as the Swarm put in it ſhould by 50 
| ive: 
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Hive: Then would I place another of the ſame 
fort and faſhioned Hives on the top thereof, with 
his door open alſo (having firſt taken out the Stop- 
ple fitted to the Pipe) that the Bees from the bot- 
tom of their own Work, might aſcend through that 
Pipe into the newly placed Hive; which way when 
they had once diſcovered, doubtleſs they would ra- 
ther take to than ſwarm: By which means it is 
moſt probable you may multiply your Stocks, by 
placing Hive upon Hive, ad infinitum, and drive 
your Bees, &c. which I had throughly proved, had 
not my removal prevented me; that I can promiſe 

ou no aſſurance of the effect, but hope to give a 
— Account thereof in a few years; diſcovering 
thus far of what I have ſeen and made experience 
of, that you might avoid thoſe Difficulties and Er- 
rors I met withal, and proceed on ſuch ways that 
ſucceeded well, and are in probability to anſwer 
what your deſire is. | 6 

Where 'yonr deſign is for Multiplication of your 
Stocks, there its beſt to make your Hives the ſmal- 
ler; and where you aim at great quantities of Ho- 
ney, there make them the greater: So that in caſe 
you cannot prevail in the one, it may nevertheleſs 
be a conſiderable and ſure Advantage in the other; as 
is evident in Mr. Mew's Experiment of his Tranſpa- 
rent Hive, out of one of which he took fourteen 
Quarts of Honey; then it is very probable the Hive 


held twice as much, for the Wax, Bees, and vacant 


places: So that his Hive was of an extraordinary 

bigneſs, and yielded an extraordinary Advantage. 
Alſo in the other before-mentioned Experiment, 
the Octogonal Boxes or Hives are of a very great 
bigneſs, at leaſt two Foot wide, and of about fif- 
teen Inches deep, into which they put two Swarms 
together, which filled two of them in the firſt Sum- 
mer... 2175 
Alſo in the Hiſtory (Butler mentions in his Femi- 
nine Monarchy) of the Bees that ſetled over Vi- 
ves his Study, having ſo much room, what an in- 

credible Maſs of Honey was there produced? 
U 3 There- 
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Therefore we cannot urge this as a part of good 
Husbandry, to have a Set of well-made Hives tranſ- 
parent, or with lights of a good Capacity, or to be 
added the one above the other, as we ſaid before: 
although it be only for the increaſe of Honey, and 
another ſet of ſmaller Hives only for the increaſe of 
Swarms; for a few Hives in a thriving condition, 
and well ordered, will. yield you Bees enough to 
Rock many of your larger Hives. ENS 161-4) nd 
. If the Spring be mild, calm, and ſhow'ring, then 
it is good for Swarms, and they will be the earlier; 
but if it prove a cold, dry, and windy Spring, ſuch 
as were 1665 and 1667 then will there be but few 
de that year, and thoſe alſo very backward. , 
© About the middle of May, in an early Spring you 
muſt begin to look after them, and obſerve what 
you can of the uſual ſigns that precede their ſwarm- 
ing, that you may be the more watchful over thoſe 
that require it when the Hives are full (before 
which they will never Swarm they will caſt out 
their Drones, nay although they be not quite grown. 
Secondly, the Bees will hover about the Doors in cold 
Evenings and Mornings. Thirdly, there will be 
moiſtnels and ſweating upon the Stool. Fourthly, 
they run haſtily up and down. Fifthly, they lie out 
in Sultry Evenings and Mornings, and go in again 
mien. the. Ar is clear... = 
If the Weather be warm and calm, the Bees de- 
light to riſe, but eſpecially in a hot Gleam, after a 
Shower or Gloomy. Cloud hath ſent them home to- 
gether z, then ſometimes they gather together with- 
out at the door, not only upon the Hive, but upon 
the Stool alſo; where when you ſee them begin to 
hang in 8 and not before, then be 
ſure they will preſently riſe if the Weather hold. 
Jo lie forth continually under the Stool, or be- 
hind the Hive, c. eſpecially towards the middle of 
June, is a ſign or cauſe of not Swarming : For when 
they have once taken to lie forth, the Hive will al 
ways ſeem empty, as though they wanted Comps” 
"ys, then will they have no mind to Swerm. % 
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. Alſo much ſtormy and windy Weather will not 
ſuffer them to Swarm when they are ready, and 
that makes them lie out; and the longer they lie 
'out, the more unwilling they are to Swarm. | 

Another cauſe of their —— forth, is continual 
hot and dry Weather, eſpecially after the Solſtice; 
which cau wy A arm of Honey both in Plants a 

Des, their Minds are fo ſet upon that their chief 
delight, that they have no leiſure to ſwarm, altho' 
= might moſt ſafely come abroad in ſach Wea- 


6 8 
Firft, keep the Hive as cool as may be, by water⸗ 
ing and ſhadowing both it and the place where it 
ſtandeth and then inlarging the Door to give them 
Air, move the Cluſter gently with your Bruſh and 
drive them in. 450 EY 
If yet they lie forth, and ſwarm not, then the 
next calm and warm day about Noon, whilſt the 
Sun ſhineth put in the better part with your Bruſh, 
and the reſt gently ſweep away from the Stool, not 
ſuffering them to Cluſter again': Theſe riſing in the 
calm heat of the Sun, by their noiſe as though ow 
were ſwarming, will make the other to come forth 
perhaps unto them, and ſo they may Swarm. © 
Divers dther ways have been attempted to make 
Bees to ſwarm, as by placing a large Pewter-Char- 
ger or Platter under he Cluſter 'of Bees, as they 
hang out in the heat of the Sun, ſo that it may 
ſtrongly reflect the heat of the Sun againſt the Bees, 
which will provoke them: Or elſe the ſmooth pa- 
ting of the Ground under the Bees, and covering it 
with Sand, may probably make them Swarm. 
Some ſay that in caſe the Combs are built ſo that 
they range from the back of the Hives to the Tee- 
Hole, and not from one fide towards the other, 
but fo that the Bees may go directly againſt the 
edge of the Combs, that they will be more apt to 
— than if they went againſt the flat of t 
0 " WP * | N „ 
The error of the Bees in ranging their Combs, 
may be re&ified by new cutting the Tee- hole in the 
Winter. v4 Others 


. % 


Others have ſaid that in caſe the Hives be made 
narrower at the bottom than upwards, the Be, 
n more apt to Swarm than if the bottom be 
road. | ff.. en 99 5,0 
If none of theſe ſerve to provoke them to Swarm, 
but that they lie forth till, then rear the Hive 
enough to let them in, and cloom up the-skirts all 
but the door: If this ſucceed not, there is no re- 
_— a. 7 3-497 8 Fo 
„The - ſigns of  After-ſwarms are more certain; 
when the Prime- warm is gone, about the eighth or 
tenth Evening after, when another Brood is ready, 
and again hath over-filled the Hive, the next Prince 
beginneth to Tune in his Treble Voice, a mourn- - 
Fal and begging Note; then in a Day or two you 
Thall here the old Queen in her Baſe Note reply, 
and as it were conſent. In the Morning before they 
Swarm, they. come down. near the Stool, and there 
they call ſomewhat longer. At the very time of 
Swarming they deſcend to the Stool, where anſwer- 
ing one another in more earneſt manner, with thick- 
er and ſhriller Notes, the Multitude come forth 
in great haſt, Cc. Vf. 1828 
f the Prime-Swarm be broken, the ſecond will 
both call and Swarm the ſooner, it may be the next 
day, and after that a third, and ſometimes a fourth; 
but all uſually within a Fortnight : Sometimes alſo 
a Swarm will, caſt another that Year. | 


When the Swarm is riſen, it is the uſual cuſtom 
to play them a fit of Mirth upon a Pan, Kettle, Ba- 
ſon, or. ſome ſuch- like Inſtrument, upon pretence 
to gather them together, and make them ſettles 
which Cuſtom ſeems to be very Ancient, as Virgil 
witneſſeth. he 


Tinitaſq, Cie, & matris quate Oymbala circum, &c. 


ale e frrill found, 
"Ai beat the Cymbals of the Goddeſs round. 
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Some think that it begets a fear in them, which 
makes them light on the next place: Others think 
that it is, becauſe they delight in the Noiſe, but this 
by Experience is found to be needleſs, and by Lever 
in his Treatiſe of Bees it is eſteemed as a ridiculous 
Toy, and, moſt abfurd Invention, and rather hurt- 
ful than profitable, becauſe all great Noiſe doth diſ- 
quiet and hurt them he faith, he had above forty 
Swarms in a Year, without the loſs of one; when 
his Netghbours having a far leſs number, and uſing 
this kind of Jingling, loſt divers. Alſo Butler makes. 
no other uſe of it than where there are many Api- 
aries near, publickly to notify the time and place o 
their riſing, that ſoa juſt and open Claim may be laid 
unto the Swarm; eſteeming the pretended reaſon 
of ſtaying the Swarm to be a meer fancy... -—- 
hut if they fly aloft, or are like to be gone, caſt 
Daſt amongſt them to make them come down, 
When your Swarm hath made à choice of a light- 
ing place, you ſhall quickly fee them knit together 
in form of a Cone, Pine- Apple, or Cluſter of Grapes: 
When they are fully ſettled, and the Cone hath been 
a while at the biggeſt, then Hive them. 
* Firſt (having in ſtore ſeveral Hives. of different 
bigneſs) make choice of a Hive proportionable to 
to the largeneſs of your Swarm, that the Bees. may 
30 near to fill it that year; but rather ander-Hive 
a Swarm than over-Hive them. 1 
Then rub the Hive with ſweet Herbs, as Thyme, 
Savoy, Marjerom, Baulm, Fennel, Hyſop, Mallows, 
or Bean- tops, &c. and with a Branch of Hazel, Oak, 
Willow, or any other of the aforeſaid Herbs, but 
. rather of the ſame Tree whereon the Swarm light- 
ed, wipe the Hive clean, and dip ſuch ſprig or 
Branch into Meath, or fair Water mixed with a 
little Honey, or with ilk and Salt, or Salt only, 
and therewith beſprinkle the Hive. 1 
Then having firſt drank a Cup of good Beer and 
waſhed your Hands and Face therewith, or being 
otherwiſe defended, if the Bees hang upon a bough, 
ſhake them into the Hive, and ſet the fame upon 
a Man. 
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a Mantle or Cloth, on the Ground, as is uſual; ot 
you may cat off the bough if it be mall, and lay it 
on the Mantle or Cloth, and ſet the Hive over it, 
which is the better way. 1 | 
If they light near the Ground, lay your Cloth 
under them, and ſhake them down, and place the 
Hive over them; and ſuch Bees that gather together 
without the Five, wipe them gently with your 
| Bruſh towards the Hives; and if they take to any 
other place than the Hive, wipe them off gently 
with your Bruſh, and rub the place with Mugwort, 
Morgan, Wormwood Archangel, or other bitter or 
noiſome Weeds or Herbs. | 
Then ſet the Swarm, as near as you can, to the 
Tighting-place till alt be quiet, and every one knows 
his own Home. . 
If the Swarm part and light in ſight one of an- 
bother, let alone the greater, and diſturb the leſſer 
3 and they will fly to their Fellows; but if not 
in fight, then Hive them both in two ſeveral Hives, 
and bring them together, and ſhake the Bees out of 
the one Hive, on the Mantle whereon the other 
Hive ſtands, and place the other full Hive on them, 
and they will all take to it. 225 
If it happen that your Swarms come late, after 
the middle of June, and that they are ſmall, under 
the quantity of a Peck, then put two or three oſ 
them together, whether they riſe the ſame Day, or 
jn divers: For by this uniting; they will labour care- 
ſully, gather ſtore of Wealth, and ſtoutly deſend 
| themſelves againſt all Enemies. The manner of 
| uniting is thus. 1 | 
| In the Evening when it waxeth dark, having ſpread 
| a Mantle on the Ground, near unto the Stool where 
| this united Swarm ſhall ftand, and ſet a Pair of Refs, 
| or two Supporters for the Hives; knock down the 
| Hive out of which you intend to move your Bees 
| | upon the Reſts; then tifting the Hive a little, 
| and clapping it between your Hands to get out th 
= Bees that ſtick in it, lay it down ſide-ways by the 
Bees, and ſet the Stock or Swarm to which you * 


and they W 


- them. 
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upon the Reſts or Supporters over them, 
i 9 aſcend 1 the Hive; thoſe 
that remain in the empty Hive, by clapping it, will 
haſten after their eompany: Then — you have 
gotten them all in, either that Night, or early in 
thenext Morning, place the Hive on the Stool, &c. 


Place the Hive wherein you have newly put your 


* 
- 


10 them 


Swarm you intend to drive into another, in a place 


that the skirts may be uppermoſt, and ſet the other 
upon them, binding them about the skirts with 
4 long Towel; and ſo let them ſtand till the Morn- 
ing, and the Bees will all aſcend, that you may the 
next Morning ſet the Receiver on a Stool: And 
thus may you put three or four Swarms together; 
but obſerve to,unite them the ſame. Evening, or the 
next at fartheſt, that the Swarm; leſt having made. 
Combs, they are the more unwilling to part from 


In theſe ſeveral ways of dealing with Bees, it is 
good to defend ones ſelf as well as may be againſt 

their ſtinging, which to ſome Perſons proves very 
troubleſome, eſpecially if they are uncleanly, or have 


any ill ſcent about them; therefore with caution 


muſt they be tampered withal. Some only drink . 
a Cup of good Beer, and find that ſufficient; others 
waſh their Hands and Face therewith, which proves 
a good defence; I have gone amongft them in their 
greateſt Anger and madneſs, only with a handful of 
ſweet herbs in my Hand, fanning about my Face, 
as it were, to obſcure and defend it. Alſo if a Bee 
do by accident buz about you, being unprovided, 
thruſt your Face amongſt a parcel of Boughs of 
Herbs, and he will deſert yon. But the moſt ſecure 
way of all, and beyond the compleateft Harneſs yet 
publiſhed, is to have a Net knit with ſo ſmall Me- 
ſhes, that a Bee cannot paſs through, and of fine 
Thread or Silk, large enough to come over your Hat; 
and to lie down to the Collar of your Doublet, 
through which you may perfe&ly ſee what you dd 
Without any danger, having alſo on a good pair of 
Gloves, whereof Woollen are the beſt. V 
Mat 


gov Been 

But if the Bee happen to catch you unawareg; 
pull out the Sting as ſoon as you can. Some pre- 
ſcribe to waſh the ſame with your 2 and {ai 

that that will prevent ſwelling: Others commen 
the rubbing thereon the Leaves of Marigolds, Houſe. 
leck, Rue, Malloms, Toy, Holyhock and Vinegar, 
Salt and Vinegar, and divers — cv things : But the 
moſt ſure and Natural Remedy, is to heat a piece 
of Iron in the fire, or for want of that to take + 
live Coal, and hold it as near and as long to the 
place as you can poſlibly endure it, which wil! 
Sympathetically attract the fiery venom that by 
the ſting was left in the Wound, or force it out of 
the place affected, and give you an immediate eaſe 
and cure. The fame it will affect on the bitings 
or ſtinging of Snakes, or other venemons Crea- 
tares; and it's probable, on the bitirigs of mad 
Dogs: But of this in anather place. | 
As ſoon as a Swarm hath entred its Hive, they 
Immediately ( if the Weather permit) gather Wax 
and build Combs, that in a few Days time there 
Will be ſeveral large and compleat Combs; they lie 
ſo thick about them, that it's impoflidle one quarter 
of them can be employed at once, until the Combs 
are brought to a conſiderable length: And then a 
great part of them may be employed in filling them, 
the reſt in finiſhing their Cells or Combs, 

It's a difficult matter in our Tranſparent Hives, 
to diſcern how theſe admirable Creatures frame 
their curious Workmanſhip, by reaſon they are ſo 
numerous that they generally cover their whole 
work, that unleſs the Bees alſo were tranſparent (as 
Butler terms it) it cannot be diſcerned: But 
through the Glaſs you may obſerve how they carry 
up their far-fetcht goods, and what a mighty ſtir 
they make, and how perpetually buſie they are, 
and in a clear Day when moſt are abroad, eſpecially 
towards the end of the Summer : Alſo when theit 
Young Bees are fit for ſervice, and are abroad, 
which are thoſe chiefly that hide ſo much po = 
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Combs;, then may you plainly diſcern their Combs 
and Cells filled with bright and clear Honey. 

The numbers, towards the end of Summer, be- 
ing to leſſen, Which gives you a great advantage of 
Ede them and their work: For in their pro- 
ſperity at Swarming- time, and ſhortly. after, they 
are ſar more in number than in the Autumm or Win- 
ter; as you may eaſily diſcern between the quantity 
and number of a Sparm and thoſe you kill when you 
take them; for the Bees of the laſt Years Breed do 
now by degrees waſt and periſh; by their extraor- 
dinary labour, their Wings decay and fail them: 
ſo that a Year, with ſome advantage, is the- uſual - 
Age of a Bee, and the young only of the laſt Spring 
ſurvive and preſerve the kind till the next. 

There are ſeveral things that are injurious to Bees, 
and _ | hinder their proſperity, if not pre- 
vented; | | | 

1. Noiſe; which may in part be remedied by 
the ſcituation of the Apiary, free from the Noiſe. of 
_ _ Coaches, the — of Bells, from Ec- 
cnoes, &cc. 8 | ; 
2. Smoak;, I have known that when Land hath 
been burn-beaten, near unto an Apiary, and the 
Wind brought the Smoak towards it, that a great 

rt of the Bees intercepted by the Smoak in their 

ight, have been deſtroyed z which is a principal 

2 that Bees thrive not in or near à great 

own. [ul 9 of, 1 16.00 

3. I Smells are very offenſive to them, as before 
we noted. N 
4. Il Weather, as Winds, Rain, Cold, Heat, &c. 
prevented by the ſituation and fencing the Apiary, 
and ordering the Stocks as before. I 

5. The Mouſe, Rirds, and other devouring Crea- 
tures, which are to be deſtroyed, as hereafter we 
ſhall ſhew you. r e > VET 

6. Noiſome Creatures; as Toads, Frogs, Snails, 
Spiders, Moths, &c. which you muſt endeavour to 
keep out of your Apiary; and alſocleanſe your Hives 
Fyer and anon from theſe Vermine. 


7. For- 
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7. Hornets and Waſps, in ſuch years wherein they 
abound, prove great Enemies to the Bees, by fob. 
bing them of their Wealth, which are deſtroyed 
by placing near the door of the Hive, a Glass Vi 
| buf full of Cyder, Ferjuice, ſower Drink, or ſuch. 
like, wherein they go, and never return. 

8. Bees themſelves prove the greateſt Enemies, 
both by fighting and robbing. Several occaſions pro- 
voke the Bees to fight; which if the Battle be bat 
newly begun, may be hindred by ſtopping up the 
Hive cloſe where they begin to fight; or if it be ſo 
far gone that moſt of the Bees are out, and thut 
the conflict is yery great, the caſting up of Duſt 
amongſt them was. the antient way to pacify them, 
as Virgil witneſſeth. | my Opn” 


= 


Paulveris exigut jactu compreſſa quieſcent. 


| Theſe huge Commot ions, and ſo mighty War, 
. Quickly with thrown-up Duſt appeaſed are, 


But Butler condemns this Cuſtom; and alſo of ca- 
ſting Drink amongſt them. | * 
©: To keep and preſerve your Bees from Robbers, 
which are very uſual both in the Spring and Autamn, 
you muſt be ſure to cloom up the Hives very cloſe, 
leaving the Doors very ſmall; and, according to the 
Seaſon of the Year, to widen and ſtraiten them, as 
you may obſerve in the Kalendar towards the end 
af this Book inſerted. ee 
The belt time to remove an old Stock, is a little 
before, ora little after Michael maſs; or if you have 
over- ſlipt that time, then about the end of February, 
or beginning of March, before they go much abroad, 
leſt it prevent their Swarming: Or you may re- 
move any time of the Winter, though not ſo well 
as in the aforeſaid Seaſons. | We 
For the removing of a Swarm, it is beſt to do it 
in the Evening next after the Hiving. 


Hi motus Animorum, at gg hec certamina tanta, 


Let 


9 
Let the Weather be fair, as near as you can when 
ou remove; and let it de done in the Evening, 
when all the Bees are quiet. | ws 
The beſt way is thus: Take a Board about the 
breadth of the bottom of the Hive you intend to 
remove, and in the Evening, or two or three Even- 
ings before you remove your Stock, lift it up, and 
bruſh the Bees that are on the Stool forwards; or 
let the Board be a little ſupported by two ledges, to 

revent the Death of. the Bees on the Stool; on this 

Board ſet your Stock, and fo let them ſtand till you 
remove them: When you come to remove them, 
{top up the Door of the Hive, and ſet the Board 
whereon the Hive ſtandeth on a Hand-barrow, and 
carry them to the-place you intend, and there place 
them: By which means they are not at all diſturbed; 
nor a Bee injured, nor the Hive nor Combs cruſhed 
by the ſqueezing of the Cloth, nor yet a Cloth 

uſed about them. 285 er 5 
The feeding of Bees of all other things belongs 
ing to an Apiary is of leaſt aſe; Firſt, becauſe Bees 
that have not a probable Stock of Honey to ſerve - 
them over the Winter, are not fit to be kept: 
And then becauſe they that are Bee-Maſters, and 
ve not care enough of them to keep them from 
pending that Stock they have in the Winter-time, 
muſt: not expect to reap-any conſiderable Advantage 

by this profitable Creature; nor I preſume will ever 

take A much Pains and Care as is required in ſeed- 
ng them. ' kb FA Hepes. DN Tk 


Yet are there ſome Stocks of Bees in the Spring- 
time, that they may ſeem worthy our Care to pre- 
ſerve them, viz, Such that having but a thin ſtock 
of Honey, and à good quantity of Bees, by means 
of a cold and dry unſeaſonable Spring, cannot make 
ſuch timely proviſion, as in other Years they might 
lave done; yet in all probability may prove an ex- 
cellent Stock: It would prove a piece of groſs neg- 
lect of our own Advantage, and a piece of Cruelty 
to theſe diſtreſſed Animals, if we ſhould not lend 
our Aſſiſtance. þ ets 

ets Which 
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Which may be ſeveral ways applied, but het 
by ſmall Canes or Troughs conveyed into d 
Hives, into which you may put your Food you give 
them; which muſt be daily continued till the Spring 
Seaſon affords them eaſy and ſufficient Proviſion 


abroad, becauſe at that time their Combs are full 
of 37 g Bees. 800 


. 
Px: 
- 


all Food, Honey is the beſt and moſt natural; 
Which will go the farther if it be mixed well with z 
moderate proportion of good ſweet Wort. Some 
_ preſcribe Toaſts of Bread — in ſtrong Ale, 
and put into the Bee-hive, whereof they will not 
leave one Crumb remaining. Some alſo adviſe to 
ut into the Hive dry Meal, or Flower of Beans: 
Others, Bay- ſalt, roaſted Apples, &c.- which are all 
very good. bs hr evict e of e 
For the improving of Bees, take a handful of 
Baulm, one dram of Camphire, half a dram of Mul 
diſſolved in Roſe-water, as much yellow Bees-wax 
as is ſufficient, Qyl. of - Roſes as much; ſtamp the 
Baulm and Camphyre very well, and put them into 
the Wax melted with the Oyl of Roſes, and ſo make 
it up into a Maſs: Let it cool before you put in the 
Muck, for otherwiſe the heat will fame away mot 
of the {cent of it. 


* . 


Take of this Maſs as much as an Hazel-nut, and 
leave ir within the Bee-hive, it will increaſe the 
number of your Bees. You ſhall alſo find both in 
Honey and Wax, three times more Profit than other- 
i mou you ſhould have had. Vide Commonwealth of 

ees. x BO Bhs Pf 

An Obſervation concerning the Food of Bees: In 
Eee and in Germany 7 ſaith mine Author) | 

ve ſeen about forty great Bee-hives; which con- 
tain when they are full, about ſeventy pound weight 
in Honey, placed near a great Field ſown with Buck 
wheat : And it was related to me of a Truth by 
the Inhabitants, that the Bees did ſuck ſuch plenty 
of Honey out of it, that in a Fortnights-time the 
ſaid Hives were all filled there wit. 


Tut 


This we find confirmed by every Years Experi- 
ence, that the Bees feed much on Buck-wheat ;, for 
when that is in Bloſſom, it is ſufficiently ſtored with - 
Bees daily humming through the Field; and the Bees 
by their pale-coloured Shanks at their return home, 
new whence they have their Store. | 
Alſo Anniſeed ſown near the Apiary is eſteemed 
an extraordinary delightful Food for Bees. | 
The principal aim of moſt Bee- Maſters is Advan- 
tige; and it hath been the general deſign of Ex- 
perimenters, to diſcover which way this moſt in- 
duſtrious and profitable Creature may be multiply- 
ed and maintained with the leaſt Expence, Care, 
and Trouble, and alſo to the greateſt Advantage ; 
for they require no more then a Houſe of Straw, 
unleſs you can afford them a better: Their Food they 
ſeek where it will never advantage you, nor any 
Body elſe, if they have it not: Your circumſpecti- 
on and care only is required to order and pare 
them; which alſo is but little, if you underſtand 
their natures and temper, and will ſeem much leſs, 
if you make it one of your Exetciſes of Delight 
and Pleaſure. IT e IR | 
Yet do they return you an extraordinary Recom- 
pence and Reward for whateyer you beſtow on them, 
as before we have obſerved. * 1 
But that which hath been principally deſigned, is 
to find out ſome ways or means how, or after what 
manner, the Fruit and Profit of Bees may be taken 
without the loſs of their Lives; it being a ſeeming 
at of Cruelty, to deſtroy the Lives of theſe moſt 
induſtrious Creatures, to rob them of their Goods. 
The one way that hath been uſed to this purpoſe, 
is the driving of Bees after the following manner: 
In September, or any time after they have done 
Breeding (elſe will the Honey be corrupted by the 
Staddons in the Combs) place the Hive you intend 
to take, with the bottom upwards, between three 
or four Stakes, and ſet the Hive you intend to drive 
the Bees into, over the fame, as before we directed 
in the uniting of Swarms; then often clap the oo 
N * | er 
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new Matter is to be found to build withal. 


der-Hive between your Hands in the Evening, and 
ſo let them ſtand till the Morning, and then clay it 
again; and ſet the full Hive on the Stool, a little 
bolftred up, that the Bees may have free Egreſs and 
Ingreſs: Then clap the empty Hive again, and get 
as many Bees out as you can, which will repair to 
the other Hive. This way is ſomething troubleſome 
to the unexperienced, yet beneficial in ſuch cafes 


' where you have a great ſtock of Honey, and few 


Bees in one Hive, and a ſmall ſtock of Honey in ano- 
ther; by which means you ſave the Lives of moſt 


ol your Bees, which will gladly exchange their hun- 


'gry Habitation for a more plentiful, - 
Exſection is a way hath been practiſed by the An- 
tients, and hath been much endeavoured after to be 
revived again, though not with any good ſucceß; 
for if you take away any part of their Combs in the 
Spring, they are then ful of Skaddons, which ſpoil 
the Honey, and alſo deſtroy the breed of your Bees: 
If you take away the Combs in the Autumn, then 
will they want them in the Spring 142 lay 
their Young in, which they uſually do before any 


So that the new Inventions of making of Bee- 
Hives to open with Doors ta take out Combs at 

leaſure, are fruitleſs and ridiculous Toys, publiſhed 
y ſach that know not the nature of Bees, nor their 
work; who fix their Combs on every fide, that you 


cannot eaſily open your Door; and if you could, 


the Bees would prove too buſy for you to meddle 
with their Combs; whom if you ſhould overcome, 
yet the former Inconveniencies would follow. 
Others have adviſed to make Bee- Hives to 7 5 
the one over the other, and ſome to be placed the 
one at the end of the other ſucceſſively; that when 
he Bees have filled the one, another being added 
they would tall to work, and fill the next, and 


lewe the former, and fo fill ſeveral one after ano- 


ther; and that you may take the Hive that was 
firſt filled away for your uſe: And have alſo deſcribed 
unto us the particular ways of ordering theſe new: 

i invented 
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invented Hives, and how every particular thing is 
to be —_ as though po N thereof had Had 
ton rience in it; which hath enconraged man 
to 4 the Deſign. e 

Which I find to deceive us in ſeveral particulars: 
For the Bees build Combs only at the former part of 
the Summer; and after they have prepared ſufficient 
Receptacles wherein to diſpoſe their Honey, and an - 
ſwerable to their number, their Matter alſo being 
much waſted, which they gather abroad for the 
making ofitheir Combs, they tlien fall to work for 
the ſtoring of their Cell. with- Food for the ap- 
proaching Winter : So that whatever room you-give 
them more, ſeems ſuperfluous, and rather proves a 
Burthen than an Advantage unto them. The next 
Lear it's in vain to give them more room, unleſs it 
be to a young Stock that could not, or had not time 
enough to build ſufficient the precedent Lear, 


or to 
an old Stock that was ſtraitned in room before, as 


uſually our Swarming Stocks are. pore 
Alſo when yon expect to fake the top or fulleſt 
Combs, you will find the Bees moſt there: For they 
will not (as ſome fondly imagine) deſert the -more 
remote, and lie in the nearer Combs; but on the 
contrary, as I have often found. | 
But that which ſeems to be the more probable way 
(for have not yet fully experienced it) is to make 
your Hives very ſmall, either the one over the other, 
or the one behind tte other; and if you find they 
have a ſufficient ſtock of Honey to preſerve them in 
the remainder, you may take the moſt remote Box 
or Hive, and place it the nether-moſt, and ſo drive 
the Bees into the other: Bat this alſo muſt be ſub- 


mitted to farther Tryals. 


To Conelude, from what we have before Treated, 
| judge it the moſt prudential way to have in your 
Apiary a ſufficient ſtock of Bees kept for Breeding 
and Swarming, and another Stock kept in large 
Glaſs-hives, whereof- we have diſcourſed; for tho 
railing of great quantities of Honey, which they 
Will much better in thoſe Hives; and I ſee no rea- 
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ſon why we ſhould judge it a greater piece of Cru- 
elty or Inhumanity, to take away the Lives of 
theſe Creatures (who have ſo ſhort and inſenſible 
a life, and die ſo eaſily) for their Honey, than to 
to take away the lives of any other Animals to feed 
on their Carcaſſes; which is daily done, and that 
with very high degrees of Torture: Neither can it 
be any loſs to the Bee-maſter, who may have an 
Annual ſupply by his Swarming-ſtocks kept for that 
pou ſe, as the great Flocks of Weathers are year- 

I hioolyed from the Flocks of Ewes, and the large 
and vaſt fatning Ponds of Carps from the leſſer 
breeding Ponds. | 


Sed fi jam proles ſubito defecerit omnis, Virgil. 
Nec gens unde nove ſtirpis revocetur, habebit : 


But ſhould the whole Stock fail, not one remain, 
From whom they would deſire their Houle again: 


Which rarely happens to a careful Bee-maſter, 
but if it ſhould, 


Tempus & Arcadii memoranda inventa Magiftri, 
Pandere. e *; ol 


The Arcadians rare Invention we muſt here 
Remember, who with Blood of a (lain Steer 
15 Oft Bess reſtoredot.! 


Which Invention of the Athenian Bee-Mafter is 
at large deſcribed in Virgil, and with which, in 
Effe& agrees the Experiment of our Modern and 
great Husbandman, old Mr. Carew of Cornwal, 
which is thus: Take a Calf or Steer of a Year old, 
about the latter end of April; bury it eight or ten 
days, till it begin to putrify and corrupt; then take 
it forth of the Earth, and opening it, lay it under 
ſome Hedge or Wall, where it may be moſt ſubject 

tao the Sun, by the heat whereof, it will a great 
part of it turn into Maggots, which without ws 
. | Othe 
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other care, will live upon the remainder of the Cor- 
ruption: After a while, when they begin to have 
Wings, the whole putrifyed Carkaſs would be car- 
ried to a place prepared where the Hives ſtand 
ready; to Which, being perfumed with Honey ard 
ſweet Herbs, the Maggots after they have received 
their Wings will reſort. | | 

Another Author hath it thus, build a Houſe ten 
Cubits high, and ten broad, every fide equal to the 
other; let there be one Door, four Windows, on 
each fide one; bring an Ox into it thirty Mont 
old, Fleſhy and Fat; ſet young Fellows to kill him 
with Clubs, and break the Bones in pieces, but let 
them be ſure they make him not bleed; nor ſtrike 
too hard at firſt ; let his Eyes, Ears, Noſtrils, Mouth, 
and other palinges for Evacuation be ny ſtop- 
ped with clean fine Linnen dipp'd in Pitch; lay him 
on his Back over a great quantity of Thyme, and let 
the Doors and Windows be ſtopp'd with Clay, that 
the Houſe be not perſpirable with Wind or Air. 
Three Weeks after open the Windows on every 
ſide, but that whereon the Wind blows; when it 
is ſufficiently Air'd, cloſe it up as before. Eleven 
Days after when you open it, you ſhall find it full 
of Bees in cluſters, and nothing left of the Ox but 
Horns, Bones, and Hair: The Kings (they ſay) are 
bred of the Brains, the others of the Fleſh. 

| Geoponic. 


2 
lf theſe Experiments ſhonld ſucceed, we may well 
ſing with Virgil: | 


Quis Deus hanc Muſe, quis nobis excudit Artem? 
nde nova ingreſſus hominum Experientia cæpit? 


What God, Oh Muſe, did this ſtrange Art invent ? 
From whence had Man this new Experiment? 


Or if you are unwilling either to credit or make 
, tryal of this Experiment, you may purchaſe a new 
Stock of your Neighbours; if not with Money, 

3 which 
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is counted nnfortunate, yet with the exchange of 
other Commodities. But what need we make pro- 
viſion azainſt ſo improbable and unlikely Accidents? 
For the trying of Honey and Wax, we will leave 
to the Experienced. . 
There are ſeveral ways of making curious Drinks 
or Liquors out of Honey; ſome make it white and 
clear, not only by the pureneſs and fineneſs, and 
whiteneſs of the Honey, but alſo hy ſome the particu- 
lar Proceſs or Art they have: Others make it very 
good; yet partly by reaſon of the nature and co- 
lour of the Honey, and partly for want of Judg - 
ment, it carries with it a more groſs and red 'tin- 
cture: But if the Honey be good, the tincture can» 
not be injurious to the Drink. 
Concerning the Making whereof, we have met 
3 few Directions, which we ſhall here in- 
Je t. | 


A Receipt to make pure Mead that ſhall taſt like Wine, 


| Take one part of Clarified Honey, and eight parts 
of pure Water, and boil them well together in a 
Copper-Veſſel, till half the Liquor is boiled away: 
But while it boils, you muſt take off the Scum very 
clean; and when it hath done boiling, and begins 
to cool, Tun it up, aud it will work of it ſelf: 
As ſoon as it hath done working, you muſt ſtop the 
: Veſſel very cloſe, and bury it under-ground for 
three Months, which will make it leſe both the 
ſmell and taſt of the Honey and Wax, and will 
make it taſt very like Wine, | 


Another Proportion, 


Take of Honey Clarified twenty Pound, and of 
ctear Water thirty two Gallons; miagle them well 
together, and boil that Liquor half away, and take 
off the Scym very clean, &c. and if you will have 
it of an Aromatick taſt, you may add this propor- 
tion of Ingredients ; Vid 

| Flowers 


Flowers of Elder, Roſemary, and Marjerom, of 
each an handful ; of Cinnamon two Ounces, of Cloves 
fix Onnces, of Ginger, Pepper, and Cardamom, each 
two Scruples : Theſe will give it a pleaſant Taſt. 


Another Proportion thus. 


To twelve Gallons of the ſcumm'd Auſt, take 
Ginger one Ounce, Cinnamon half an Ounce, Cloves 
and Pepper, of each alike, two Drams, all grofs 
beaten, the one half of each being fowed in a bag, 
the other looſe; and fo let it boil a quarter of an 

Some mix their Honey and Water till it will bear 
an Egg; by which Rule you may make it Rrong- 
er or ſmaller at pleaſure. {x 


Another Proportion of Ingredients. f 


To ſixteen Gallons of Muſt, take Thyme one 
Ounce, Eglantine, Marjerom, Roſemary, of each 
half an Ounce, Ginger two Ounces, Cinnamon one 
Ounce, Cloves and Pepper of each half an Ounce, all 
groſs beaten; the one half boiled in a Bag, the other 
looſe, Go. ED 

Note, That all green Herbs are apt to make your 
Metheglin flat or dead, and that 'Cloves are apt to 
make it high coloured; and that ſcumming of it in 
the boiling, is not advantagious, but injurious, the 
Scum being of the nature of Yeſt, helping to fer- 
ment and purify. | 

I forbear to add any more of the nature and or- 
dering of Bees, or of the making of Honey, having 
written and publiſhed a Tract entituld Jinetum Bri- 
tanicum, Treating of all forts of theſe curious 
Drinks; and alſo. Apiarium, or a Treatiſe of Bees 
to which I refer you for a more full Diſcourſe of 
this part of good Husbandry. * 


* 
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TRIS, tho' but a Worm, yet Glorious Cres: 
ture, ſeems 14 the Relation of credible Hi- 


| ſtorians, to but a Modern Operator in 
theſe Northern Countries of that excellent Commo- 
dity Su] and theſe alſo are not ſo much. increaſed 
nor improved. (eſpecially here in England) as they 
might be: Every one almoſt is willing to undergo 
the Trouble, and enjoy the Pleaſure and Benefit of 
Feeding and Preſerving them,, were there but Food 
enough here for them; the deficiency whereof is the 
only Remors that impedes this moſt Noble Enter- 
. PLIZE, ; , 
K The AMulberry- leaves are the principal, and I be- 
'Hieve the only Food that will feed and cheriſh theſe 
Worms to advantage, at leaſt in theſe Countries, 
whatever ſome write to the contrary; as that at 
Dublin in Ireland, the Worms have fed on Lettice 
very readily, and that they grew as big as thoſe 
that were fed with Mulberry-teaves, and did ſpin 
as much Silk, eating alſo no other Food; and that 
they will eat the Herb called Dandelion. Others 
have tryed that way of feeding them with Lettice, 
and not found the ſucceſs anſwerable. Some alſo 
affirm, that they will thrive on Poplar- trees, Plumb- 
trees, and Apple-trees; the certainty whereof we 
leave to be decided by Experience: But ] fee little 
reaſon for it, the Sill: worm being only an Inſect 
and that it is generally the nature of Inſects to ſeed 
on ſome certain ſpecifical Matter; therefore the 
only and principal way that is to be attempted for 
the propagating of this Deſign, is for ſome publick- 
irited Perſons to lay out ſome certain places of 
their Lands for the raiſing of Mulberry-trees, as 
* in our Diſcourſe of Fuit-Trees we obſer- 
ved. 2 1 et 
About the beginning of May when the Milber- 
ry- tree begins to ſpread its Leaf, is the time the Sill- 
ereus Eggs are as it were by Nature, = 
; a Cid 
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Releaſe from their long Confinement; that if you 
lay them in ſome Window in the warm Sun, or 
carry them in a little Box between ſome pieces of 
Say, in ſome warm place about you, keeping them 
warm in the Night, they will ſoon appear in a new 
Form ; then cut ſome Paper full of ſmall holes and 
lay over them, and over that ſome of your young 
| Mulberry-leaves, and theſe ſmall Worms will eafil 
find their way to their natural Food; and fo fa 
as they are hatched, they immediately apply them- 
ſelves to the Leaves. After they are thus betaken 
to the Leaves, you _ lace them on Tables or 
Shelves at convenient — according to the 
number of your Worms, and proportion of place 
you have for them. | | 
They are Sick four times in their feeding; the 
firſt commonly about twelve days after they are 
hatched, and from that time at the end of every 
eight days, according to the Weather, and their 
good or ill Uſage : During which time of every fick- 
neſs, which laſteth two or three days, you muſt 
feed them but very little, only to relieve ſuch of 
them as have paſt their ſickneſs before the reſt, and 
thoſe that ſhall not fall into their ſickneſs ſo ſoon. 
The whole time of their Feeding is about nine 
Weeks, during which time you may feed them 
twice a Day, by laying the Leaves over them, as it 
were to cover them, and they will ſoon find a way 
through them; and as they grow in ſtrength and 
bigneſs, ſo may you feed them more plentifully and 
often. It is good to let the Leaves be clear of Derr 
or Rain, before you give them unto the Worms: 
You may keep them ſpread on a Table, in caſe they 
wet; you may gather and keep them two or 
three days without any great inconvenience, in caſe 
you live remote from Mulberry- trees, or the Wea- 
ther prove caſual. 14 Joy 
You muſt obſerve to'rid often their Shelves of 
their Dung, and the remainders of their Leaves, by 
removing the Worms when they are faſt on the 
new Leaves laid on them; for then may you re- 


move 


* 
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move eaſily the Worms with the Leaves, the keey: 
ing clean of the Shelves, and the Room being 3 
principal means to preſerve them. Alſo remem 
to keep their Room warm in cold and wet Wes. 
ther, and to-give them a little Air in hot Weather, 
Let not the Room you keep them in be too near 
the Tiles on the top of your Houſe, nor in any cold 
and moiſt Room below; but be fure to avoid all 
extreams. | i EH 1 
When they have fed as long as they are able, they 
look of clear and Amber- colour, and are then ready 


to go to work; therefore it is then adviſed, that 


you make Arches between their Shelves with Heath 
made very clean, or with Branches of Roſemary, 
Stalks of Lavender, or ſuch- like: Whereupon the 
Worms will faſten themſelves, and make their Bot- 
toms, vyflich in about fourteen Days are finiſhed. 
But the only way that I have ſeen practiſed, and 
the beſt way, is to make ſmall Cones of Paper, and 
place them with their ſharp ends downwards in 
rows; in each of which put a Worm, as they ap- 
pear to you to be ready to go to work, and there 
will they finiſh their Bottom more compleat, and 
with leſs waſt than on any Branches whatever. 
When they have finiſned their Bottoms, which 
will be in about fourteen days, then take ſo many 
as you intend to reſerve for Breeders, and lay them 
by themſelves, and the Worms. within will eat their 
way out in four or five days time; and when they 
come forth, it is adviſed that you put them together 
on ſome piece of old Say, Grogeram, the backſide of 
old Velvet, or the like, made faſt againſt ſome Wall 
or Hangings in your Houſe; but I have known them 
ſacceed very well on Tables. &c. Dre, 
Then will theſe Flies ingender, and the Male 


having ſpent himſelf dies, and ſo doth the Female 


after ſhe hath lain her Eg 5: Then take the Eggs 


up with the point of a Knife, or ſach- like, and put 
them into a piece of Say, or ſach-like, and we 
titem in a Box amongſt Woollen Cloaths, or ſuc 

other dry, and not warm place, tili the next Spring. 


One 


= nt , d mom = 


One of theſe Females will produce ſome Hundreds of 
Eggs; therefore a ſew kept for Seed or Increaſe 
will be ſufficient, the reſidue 1 into an Oven after 
the baking of Bread, &c. That it may be only 
bot enough to kill the Werms; for their gnawing 
their way out is ſome prejudice to the bottom. 
When you have'obtained your bottoms, take off 
the Bags; and having found their ends, put fix, ten, 
or more in a Baſon of Water together, where a lit- 
tle Gum-Tragacanth is mixed, and ſo you may eaſily 
wind them: The ſmall hairs of Silk ſeldom break; 
but if they do, they are eaſily found again. If the 
Worms are not well fed, the Silk is ſmall, and eaſi- 
1y breaks, . | 
Another way to make theſe Gummy bottoms 
wind ealy, is this: Take Soap boilers Liguor or Lee 
which is very ſharp and ſtrong, and put therein 
our Bottoms, and ſet them over the fire till the 
Liner be ſcalding Hot, and ſo let the bottoms re- 
main therein about half a quarter of an Hour, till 
the Gummineſs be diſſolved; then put the Bottoms 
into clean ſcalding Water, and let them lie a while 
therein, then will they unwind with much facility. 
A Lixivium made of Wood - aſhes very ſtrong, will 
do as well as the aforeſaid Soap-boilers Liquor. | 
There is a kind of Tow, or rough fort of Silk, 
that will not wind up with the other; which may 
be prepared, and good Silk made thereof, and in- 
different alſo of the Bags themſelwes. a 
The fine Skeins, after they have paſt throu 
the Scowrers, Throwſters, and Dyers Hands, may 
compare with the fineſt. 2 1 80 


CHAR 


time that very ( 
« Which at another time is cheap and plentiful; and 
that ſome Husbandmen have excellent Crops, and 
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Of the common and known External Injuries, 
Iunconveniencies, Enemies, and Diſeaſes 
incident to, and uſually aſſticting the Hus. 
bandman in moſt of the Ways or Methods 
of Agriculture before Treated cf; and 
the ſeveral Natural and eArtificial Re. 
medies propoſed and made uſe of for the 
Prevention and Removal of them. 


Ince the Excluſion of our Firſt Parents out of 
the ſtate of Bliſs or Paradiſe, all our Actions, 
Endeavours, and Enterprizes have been ſubject 


to the various and uncertain diſpoſitions of an over- 
ruling Providence; and alſo of Fortune, and unex- 
peed chances and accidents; and more eſpecially 
the ſeveral Actions and Imployments that are inci- 
dent and belonging to this Noble Art of Agriculture, 
and its ſeveral branches before treated of, that no 
one exerciſed in Hzsbandry can promiſe himſelf a 
peculiar Indemnity from the uſual Misfortunes that 


generally attend it; which is the cauſe that at ſome 
Commodity is dear and ſcarce, 


and good ſucceſs at the ſame time, when others have 


the contrary. 


A thouſand Enemies, a thouſand Ill, | 
O'er Plants prevail; ſometimes the bad Air kills 
The hopes of Spring, and therefore you muſt try 
IWith greateft care theſe threatning Plag = 70 fly: 
| | | Apin. 
5 Theſe very conſiderations have not only ſtirred 


up the Ingenious to conſider of the Diſeaſes and In- 
juries themſelves, but allo to ſeek after the means. 
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to avoid thoſe that of neceſſity attend them, and to 
reyent ſuch that may be prevented: Which we 
nd diſperſed in ſeveral Authors; and find to have 
been made uſe of by many of our Modern Ingenious 
Rufticks, and not yet made publick : And firſt we 
willdiſcourſe of ſuch injuries and inconveniencies that 
proceec. | | 


- -- SOL L 
From the Heavens or the Air. 


This Iſland is generally ſabje& to great heat or 
drought in the Summer-time, which ſo much exfic- 
cateth and waſteth the moiſture and Vegetative na- 
ture of the Earth, that much of our common Field 
or open Land yields but a reaſonable crop of Corn, 
nor our open and wide Paſtures, or dry Lands, 
much Graſs or feeding for Cattle; yet are theſe drieſt 
Summers moſt propitious unto us, and in them do 
we reap the moſt copious Crops; but it is becauſe 
we have ſo much low Grounds under the Shelter, 
and ſo many Incloſures defended from the de- 
ſtructive and ſweeping Summer-Airs, wherein thoſe 
dry Years we have our richeſt Haryeſts; ſo that Na- 
ture it ſelf, and common experience, hath chalked 
out unto us a remedy. for our dry, barren, and 
Hungry Lands and Paſtures whether common or ap- 
propriate, againſt heat and dronght, the two prin- 
cipal inconveniencies attending t ole Lands, if we 
had but the Hearts of Men to make uſe of it, It is 
faid that in Cornwal they begin to practiſe this Hus- 
bandry, and plant Mounds and Fences with Timber 
Trees, which growing tall, do much preſerve the 

nd from malignant Airs, and yield a great profit 
beſides. See more of this remedy before, in the 
Chapter of Incloſures. 

Heat or Drought, alſo produces more particular 
inconveniences or injuries, as to Trees ſown or Plant- 
ed abroad in the open Fields, or in Incloſures, Gar- 
dens, Gc. Which is a very great check or impedi- 
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ment to the Husbandman in propagating them; thy 

preventions or remedies whereof are ſeveral. 

1. In the drieſt and moſt barren. Lands in By. 
land, if you-ſow the fame with the Fruit or Seed of 
Oak, Aſh, Beech, or any other Wood whatſoever, 
you may alſo ſo the: fame: Land at the fime times 
with Broom, Furze, or ſuch-like ; which wiltwon- 
derfully thrive on the worſt of Land, and become 
a ſhelter to the other Trees; which when once they 
have taken ſufficient Root, will ſoon out-ſtrip the 
Furze or Broom: Or you may raiſe Banks and ſow 
them with Furze, which will ſoon make a Fence, 
under the ſhelter whereof, you may Nurſe up other 
Trees; for it is maſt evident, that the greateſt Trees 
that grow on the barrenneſt Lands, had their ori- 
ginal in the ſame places where they grow, and is 
moſt. probable that they were thus. defended by 
fome ſmall Buſh or Brake from Cattle, Heat, Cold, 
&c. Till they arrived to ſuch height that they could 
defend themſelves. | 

2. For ſuch Trees that are uſually planted in 
Hedge-rows, or other places of Incloſures, &c. 
which the Heat and Drought doth either impede 
their growth, or totally kill them, to the great diſ. 
couragement of the Planter; add to the Roots of 
them, on the Surface of. the Earth, a heap of ſtones, 
which is the beſt Additament, and will keep the 
Roots and Ground about it cool and moiſt in the 
. - Suramer,, and warm in the Winter, and fortifie the 

Tree againſt Winds,. &c. But where ſtones are not 
eaſily attained, heaps of Fern, or any other Vege- 
table, Straw or Stubble, &c. will preſerve the Ground 
moiſt, and enrich it withal: But where neither 
Stones nor Vegetables can be had convenieatly, af- 
ter the Tree is Planted, and good Mould or Earth, 
added to the Roots, raiſe a Hillock about it of any 
manner of Turf, Earth, Cc. For it is not the 
height of the Earth above the Ground about the 
Tree that injures it ſo mach, as the depth of the 
Tree below the Surface or beſt Earth. 

. 3, In Gardens, and ſuch near places where wn 
| +4 
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may be at hand, and where you have choice Plants 
that ſuffer by Heat, Shadow is a principal reme- 
dy, as before we noted, or Water in ſuch places 
where it may be commanded. 
In ſeveral places Water is the principal thing de- 
ficient to make them pleaſant and profitable, and 
the means whereby to procure it very tedious, coſt- 
ly and difficult: it is ſeveral ways attainable. 

1. By ſinking of Wells, which where they are 
very deep, ſome uſe a large Wheel for Man or 


Beaſt to walk in to raiſe it; others uſe a double 


Wheel with Cogs, which it makes draw eaſier than 


the ordinary ſingle Wheel; but this is not ſo good 


2 way as the double Wheel with Lines, the Line of 
the Wheel at your Hand: being ſmall and very long: 
This raiſeth a large Bucket of Water with very 
much eaſe and ſecurity to the Winder; the Method 
being uſual, needs no deſcription here. — | 
But if you have a deſire to raiſe a great quantity 
of Water out of a Wellin a little time, there can- 
not be a more expeditious way, than to make at 
the end of the Winlace a larger Wheel, that may 
be two or three times the Diameter of the Winlace, 
on which a ſmaller and longer Rope may be wound 
than that which raiſeth. the Bucket; as in the Fig. 
y 0 y. at the beginning of the Book. So that when 
the Bucket is in the well, the ſmall Rope is all of 
it wound on the greater Wheel, the end whereof 
your Servant may take it on his Shoulder, and walk 
or run forward until the Bucket be drawn up: In 
which Operation, 1. Your Bucket may hold twenty 
or thirty Gallons, as you pleaſe, and yet draw up 
with more eaſe than one of ſeven or eight the or- 
dinary way. 2. The Bucket may have a round hole 
in the middle of the bottom, with a Cover fitted 
to it like the Sucker of a Pump, that when the Buc- - 
ket reſts on the Water, the hole may open, and 
the Bucket fill; and as ſoon as you raiſe it, the 
Cover ſtops it immediately, which prevents the div- 
ing of the Bucket. 3. On the outer Wheel may be 
made Teeth, with a ledge of Wood fo falling on Far 
| %öÜ§ĩÜ5˙—5—6õ64 
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that as you move forward it may not ſtop; but 
when the Bucket is as high as you intend it, then 
the ledge bearing againſt the Teeth, ſtops the 
Bucket until you come to it, after the manner of the 
Wheel of a Watch, Clock or Jack. 4. When the 
Bucket is up, you may have a Receiver by, and à 
moveable Trough to (lip under the Bucket, then 
| When the Cover is raiſed by a ſmall cord faſtned to 
it in the inſide, the Water may by it be conveyed 
into the Receiver. By this means many Tuns of 
Water may be drawn up in a little time: If your 
Bucket be large, or your Well deep, or the way 
but ſhort you have to go, you may ule a Horſe, 

2. By bringing Water in Pipes or Gutters, which 
is eaſily done, the Spring or Stream from whence 
you bring it being ſomewhat higher than the place 
where you deſire it. 

3. By raifing Water by Forcers, Pumps or Wa- 
ter-wheels, many and ſeveral are the Inventions 
whereby to effect it; but none more eaſie, plain and 
durable than the Per ſian- wheel before - mentioned in 
the Chapter concerning the watering of Meadows. 

4. By making of Ciſterns or Receptales for water, 
either for the Rain or ſome Winter- ſprings to fill 
them, whereby the Water may be kept throughout 
the Summer. In this are we very deficient; ſor 

on the Mountains, dry, and upland parts of Spain, 
they have no other Water than what they fs pre- 
ſerve from the Rain. 35 

It being the Cuſtom in Fance, where in many 
places Water is ſcarce, to preſerve their Waters in 
Ciſterns, as the French Rural Poets adviſes. 


That if the place you live in be ſo dry, 

That neither Springs nor Rivers they are nigh, 
Then at ſome diſtance from your Garden make, 
Within the Gaping Earth a ſpacious Lake, 

That like a Magazine may compre hend 

Th' aſſembled Clouds tnat from the Hills deſcend; 
And all the bottom pave with Chalky Lome, &c, 


Alſo 
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Alſo in Amſterdam and Venice, they keep their 
Rain- water in Cellars made oh purpoſe for Cifterns, 
capacious enough to contain Water for the whols 
year, it being renewed as often as the Rain falls. 
Why therefore may we not here in England, on out 
drieſt Hills, make Places, Pools, or Ciſterns ſuffi« 
cient to contain Water enough for our Cattle, for 
our Domeſtick uſes, and alſo-for our Garden orcas 
ſions, if we were but diligent © Few years there are 
but yield us plenty of : ſhowers to ſupply them; 
though not enough to fupply the defect of them; 
much more Rain falling here than on the Continent; 
where thoſe Pools and Ciſterns are more uſed; for 
which cauſe this Iſland is by them termed Matula 
Celi; and yet have we ſo many thouſands of Acres 
of dry Lands uninhabited, untilled, and almoſt uſes 
leſs unto us from this only cauſe, and have ſa eaſie 
means ta remedy if. fy tt $45 BA 
If you deſign to make your Ciſterns under your 
Houſe as a Cellar, which is the beſt way to preſervd 
it for your Culinary uſes; then may you lay your 
Brick or Stone with Tarris, and it will keep Water 
very well; or you may make a Cement to joynt 
your Brick or Stone withal, with a Compoſition 
made of ſlacked ſifted Lime and Zinſeed-Q:l; tems 
pered together with Tow or Cotten Wool. 
Or you may hay a Bed of good Clay, and on 
that lay your Bricks for the Floor; then raiſe the 
Wall round about, leiving a convenient ſpace be- 
hind the Wall to ram in Clay, which may be done 
a5 faſt as you raiſe the Wall: So that when it is fur- 
niſhed, it will be a Ciftern of Clay walled within 
with Brick; and being in a Cellar the Brick will 
keep. the Clay moiſt (although empty of Water) 
that it will never crack. This I have known to 
hold Water perfectly well in a ſhadowy place, 
though not in a Cellar. Thus in any Gardens ot d- 
ther places, may ſuch Ciſterns be made in the Earth, 
and covered over, the Rain-water being conveyed 
thereto by declining Channels running unto ity into 
which the Alleys and 9 may be made to caſt 
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their Water in haſty ſhowers. Alſo in or near Hon; 
| ſes, may the Water that falls from them be dedua 
thereunto. | 17 

But the uſual way to make Pools of Water on 
Hills and Downs for Cattle, is to lay a good Bed of 
Clay, near half a Foot thick, and after a long and 
laborious ramming thereof, then lay another courſe 
of Clay about the ſame thickneſs, and ram that alſo 
very well: Then pave it very well with Flints, or 
other Stones, which not only preſerves the Clay 
from the tread of Cattle, &c. but from chapping 
of the Wind or Sun at ſuch times as the Pool is 
empty. Note alſo, that if there be the leaſt hole or 
chap in the bottom, it will never hold Water, un- 
leſs you renew the whole labour. Wee 

Some have preſcribed ways for the making of Ar- 

tificial Springs, others for the making of Salt-water 
freſh; but thoſe things being not yet fully experi- 
enced, we leave, being not willing to trouble our 
Husbandman with ſo great Philoſophical tntricacies, 
tending rather to lead him from the more plain and 
advantageous Method to imaginary and fruitleſs at- 
tempts. | 

"Heat and Drought do not always attend us, nor 
do they ſo frequently afflict us, eſpecially in the 
greateſt part or proportion of this Country, but 
that we have alſo a ſhare of a ſuperabundant Cold 
and Moiſture: But ſeeing that they do not ſo fre- 
quently happen together as Heat and Drought uſu- 
ally do, we will divide them, The cold that moſt 
afflits the Husbandman, is the bitter Froſts that 
ſometimes happen in the Winter or Spring. 


When Spring concludes, when welcome Heat returns, 
_ When ev'ry Garden lovely Fruit adorns, | 

Sometimes a Tree by ſudden Tempeſts craſt 

The whole years hopes in one ſhort night has loft. 


And are beyond our power either to foreſee or 
prevent; yet they may not injure us ſo far as other- 
wiſe they might, we propoſe theſe remedies or pre- 
Mentions. „„ 
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Some Lands are more inclinable and capacitated by 
their nature or ſcituation to ſuffer by bitter Froſt, 
than others are; as thoſe that lie on a cold Clay or 
Chalk, more than thoſe that lie on a warm Sand or 
Gravel; thpſe that lie moiſt, than thoſe that lie 
dry; thoſeſthat lie on the North or Eaf-ſides of 
Hills, than "thoſe that lie on the South or Wet, 
therefore it is good to Plant or Sow ſuch Trees, 
Grains or Plants, that can leaft abide the Cold in 
ſuch Grounds that are moſt watmly ſeated. _ 
And although it is not an eaſie thing to alter the 
nature of the Ground, yet it is feaſible to take away 
the offenſive moiſture that doth ſo much cool the 
Land, whereof more hereafter in this Chapter; and 
alſo to place ſuch Artificial Defenſives againſt the 
Cold, that may very much remedy this inconveni- 
ence; as we ſee it is moſt evident, that the Froſts 
have a greater influence where the Air hath its free 
paſſage, than where it is obſtructed: To which end 
we cannot but propoſe Incloſures and planting of 
Trees as a Remedy allo for this Diſeaſe; for 
any manner of ſhelter preſerves the Corn, young 
Trees, &c. from the injury that otherwiſe would 
agen to them; as we {ee in Snows, and drowning 
| of eadows, that the Snow and Water prove de- 
enhve againſt the COMM. 25 
In Gardens, and other nearer Plantations, the 
Spring-Froſt prove moſt pernicious; the general re- 
medies whereof, where the ſite and poſition of the 
Place is not naturally warm, are Walls, Pales, or 
other Edifices, or tall Hedges or rows of Trees, 
whereof the Whitethorn, but chiefly Holly have the 
preheminence: But theſe ſeem remote, and rather 
preventions againſt the Wind; the more nearer are 
the application of new Horſe-dung, or Litter that 
hath lain under Horſes, which applied to the Roots 
or any tender Trees or Plants, preſerves them from 
thedeſtrutive Froſts; and alſo by covering the whole 
Beds therewith, preſerves the Plants or Roots there- 
ia Alſo Straw, Hawn, Fern, or ſuch like dry Ve- 
32 Se Bs g8:able, 
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getable, will defend any thing from the Froſts, al. 
though the Litter be to be preferred. 

But ſuch things that are not to be touched or ſup. 
preſſed, as Coleflower-plants, Gillyflower-lips, Ge, 
the placing of Sticks like ſome Booth, or lach like 
over them; and covering them with a Mat or Can- 
'vas, or ſuch like, doth very much defend them; gi- 
ving them Sun and Air in temperate days, makes 
them the more hardy, and preſerves their colour, 

. Furze where it may conveniently be had, is a very 
excellent ſhelter and defence againſt Cold, being 
laid about Trees, or over Plants of what Kind ſo- 

ever: It breaks the violence of Wind and Froſt be- 
'yond any thing elſe; lying hollow of it ſelf, doth. 
not that injury to Plants that other things do with- 
out ſupport; and proves many times better than a 
ſupported ſhelter. | | 
' Preſerving them alſo from Rain, unleſs as much 
as is ſufficient to nouriſh them, is a good prevention 
of Froſts; for the Froſt injureth no Plant ſo much 
as that which ſtands wet, as I have often obſerved, 
that Cypreſs Trees and Roſemary ſtanding on very dry 
ground, have endured the greateſt Froſts, when o- 
„ thers have periſhed by the ſame Froſts ſtanding in 
moiſt ground, although more in the ſhelter. Alſo 
the moſt pernicious Froſts to Fruits ſucceed rainy 
days; a dry Froſt rarely-hurts Fruit. 
Gilliflowers, and ſeveral other Flowers and Plants 
receive their greateſt injury from wet; which if 
kept dry, endure ſevere Colds the better. | 
\ Hot Beds are much in uſe for the propagating 
of Seeds in the Spring, &c. which when they are co- 
vered, prove ſecure remedies. ' | 
Conſervatories wherein to remove your tender 
Plants in the Winter, are a uſual prevention of Cold, 
ſome whereof are made by ſome degrees warmer 
=_ than others are, ſuitable to the ſeveral natures of the 
b | Plants to be preſerved. | | 
But the compleateſt Conſervatories, are large leaves 
4 of Boards to open and ſhut at pleaſure 5 your 
ee ES | range 
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Orange or other Fruit - Trees, cloſely Pruned againſt 
2 Wall or Pale, and Planted, either againſt your 
Chimney where you always keep a good Fire, or a- 
gainſt ſome Stove made on purpoſe. Apricocts fo. 
planted againſt an ordinary Wall with ſuch doors, 
muſt needs avail much in the Spring-time, to defend 
the young and tender Fruit from the ſharp Froſts; 
and is a much more practicable and ſurer way, than 
the bowing the Branches into Tubs, as ſome adviſe: 
Others hang Cloaths or Mats over the Trees in Fro- 
ſty Nights; but theſe are troubleſome. 

It is evident, that part of the ſame Tree being 
under ſome ſhelter from the Rain will bear plenty 
of Fruit, when other parts of the ſame Tree, being 
open to the Rain, bears but little in cold and de- 
ſtructive Springs, though alike obvious to the Cold 
and Wind: Therefore endeavour to preſerve your 
tender Wall-fruits from the Wet, and you may the 
leſs fear the Wind and Cold. | 

To lay open the Roots of Trees in the Spring to 
keep them backwards from ſpringing, is a very pro- 
per invention againſt the Froſts in Apples, Pears, &c. 
for we find a forward Spring that excites the N 
Fruit too ſoon, proves very injurious to it, in caſe 
any Froſts ſucceed. 

The freezing of Water proves ſometimes an injury 
to the Husbandman, either by hindring his Cattle 
from drink, or by deſtroying Fiſh that are confined 
in a ſmall Pond fo frozen: to prevent the latter, = 
you can, let there be ſome conſtant fall of Water 
into it, though never ſo ſmall, . which will always 
keep a vent open, ſufficient to preſerve the Fiſh, 
who can as ill live without Air, as Terreſtrial Crea- 
tures can without Water, Any conſtant motion 
prevents a total Congelation. 3 = 

If you lay a good quantity of Peaſe-hawn in the 
Water, that part may lie above, and part under the 
Water, it is obſerved that the Water freezes not 
within the Hawn, by reaſon of its cloſe and warm 
lying together; which will prevent the death of Fiſh, 
as well as breaking of the lce. 

Y 3 Fruit 
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Fruit when it is gathered into the Houſe, is ſub⸗ 
ject to be ſpoiled by Froſts; therefore be careful to 


lay it in dry Rooms, either Ceiled, Thatched, or 


Boarded; for in Froſty weather the condenſed Air, 
which is moſt in ſuch Rooms adhering to the Fruit, 
freezeth, and deſtroyeth it; which is uſually pre- 
vented, covering them with ſtraw, Cc. but beſt of 
all by placing a Veffel of Water near them, which 
being of a colder nature than che Fruit, attracts the 
moiſt Air to its ſelf, to the preſervation of the Fruit, 
even to admiration. g | | 
Great Rains prove injurious to ſuch Lands that are 
of themſelves moiſt enough : For the remedy where- 
of, and to prevent ſuch injuries, ſee more in the 
next Section. . „ 5 
In ſuch Lands that lie at the bottoms or foot of 
Hills, where the great falls of Rain do annoy the 
Corn or Graſs, care is to be taken for the conveying 
away of the Water by Channels or Paſſages made 
for that purpoſe. 3 
In the time of Harveſt the greateſt enemy the 
Husbandman uſually finds is Rain, againſt which, 


the beſt remedy is Expedition; To make Hay whilſt - 


the Sun ſhines. | 


It is a grand negle& that there are not ſome kind 
of Artificial ſhelters made in Lands remote from 
our dwellings, for the ſpzedy conveyance of Corn 
into ſhelter in dripping Harveſts ; and there to re- 
main till fair Weather and leaſure will admit of a 
more ſafe carriage. 5 | 

Worthy of commendation is the practice uſed 
in Somerſetſhire, &c. where they lay their Wheat- 
ſheaves in very large ſhocks or heaps in the Fields 
and ſo place them, that they will abide any wet for 
a long time; when on the contrary in Wiltſhire, 
and other more Southernly Counties, they leave all 
to the good or bad weather, though far remote from 
Barns, ſometimes to their very great detriment ; ſo 
naturally ſlothful and ignorant are ſome People, and 
naturally ingenious and induſtrious are others. 


Where 
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Where their Lands lie two or three Miles from 
their Barns, as in ſome places in Champian Coun- 
tries they do, the covered Reekftaval (much in uſe 

Weſtward) muſt needs prove of great advantage in 
wet or dry Harveſts, to fave long draughts at {6 
buſie a time. he 

Where Lands lie at a far diſtance the one from the 
other, ſeveral Barns built as the Land requireth, are 
very convenient for the more ſpeedy Houſing of the 
Corn, for the better preſerving of it, the more eaſie 
thraſhing it out, the-more convenient fothering of 
the Cattle with the Straw, and for the cheaper diſ- 
poſing of the Soil for the improvement of the Land; 
where on the contrary, one great Barn cannot lie 
near to every part of a large Farm, nor can Corn be 
ſo well preſerved in it, nor with ſo much advantage 
diſpoſed into Mows, nor thraſhed, nor the Fother, 
nor Soil ſo eaſily diſperſed. 

High-winds prove very pernicious and injurious to 
the Husbandman in ſeveral reſpects, to his Buildings, 

Fruits, Trees, Hops, Corn, Cc. as many in the 
plain, open, or high Countries, by. woful experience 
do find: To prevent which, as to Buildings, by com- 
mon experience-and obſervation we find, that Trees 
are the only and moſt proper ſafeguard; for which 
tie Ewe is the beſt, although it be long a growing. 
Next unto that the Elm, which ſoon aſpires to a 
good height and full proportionable body, and is 
thickeſt in the Branches, and will thrive .in moſt 
Lands; but any Trees are better than none. As to 
Fruits, Walls, Pales, or any other Buildings, are a 
good prevention and ſecurity for Garden - fruits; but 
for want of that, Hedges and rows of Trees may be 
raiſed at an eaſie rate, and in little time. 
As to Timber, or other, Trees, which are alſo 
ſubje& to be ſubverted or broken by high winds, to 
abate the largeneſs of their Heads, proves a good 
prevention, eſpecially the Elm, which ought to have 
its Boughs often abated, elſe it will be much more 
ſubje& to. be injured by high Winds than any other 


Tree, 
h Y 4 Hops, 
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Hops, of any Plant the Husbandman propagateth; 
receiveth the moſt damage from high Winds, which 
may in ſome meaſure be prevented. Againſt the 
Spring-winds, which nips th | 
wards'bloweth them from the Poles, a good Pale or 
Thorn-hedge mach advantageth; but againſt the boi- 
Kerops Winds, when they are at the tops of the 
oles, a tall row of Trees incompaſling the whole 
op-garden, is the beſt ſecurity in our power to give 
them. Alſo be ſure to let their Poles be firm and 
deep in the ground. 2 
As to Corn, Wind ſometimes proves an injury to 
it in the Ear, when they are accompanied with great 
Rains, by lodging of it: But the greateſt injury to 
it is in the Frede when it is young, (I mean Winter- 
Corn) the fierce bitter blaſts in the Spring deſtroy- 
ing whole Fields: The only and ſure remedy or pre- 
vention againſt this Diſeaſe is Incloſure, as before 
we noted of Cold. | 


In Spain, &c. where the Miſt of Superſtition hath 


dimmed the Spiritual and Natural Sight, the Ring- 


ing of Sacred Bells, the uſe of Holy-water, &c. are 


made uſe of to charm the evil Spirit of the Air, 


which very frequently in thoſe hotter Climates ter- 


rifies the Inhabitants, that he may be a little more 


favourable nnto them than others : But it cannot 
enter into my thoughts or belief, that any thing we 
can do here, either by Noiſes, Charms, &c. or b 
the uſe of Bays, Lawrel, &c. can prevail with ſo 


15 a Natural Power, and ſo much beyond our 


Command. Prayers unto God excepted, which are 
the only Securities and Defenſives againſt ſo Potent 
and Forcible Enemies 3 

Blighting and Mildews have been generally taken 
to, be the {ame thing, which hath begotten much er- 
ror ; and the ways and means uſed for the preven- 
tion and cure, have miſcarried through the ignorance 


> # 


of the Diſeaſe : For 


Mildew is quite another thing, and different from 


blaſting, Mildews being cauſed from the Condenſa- 


Von of a fat and moiſt Exhalation in a hot and dry 
Summer, 


e young Buds, and after 
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dummer, from the Bloſſoms and Vegetables. of the 
Farth, and alſo from the Earth it ſelf; which by 
the coolneſs and ſerenity of the Air in the Night, or 
in the upper ſerene Region of the Air, is condenſed 
into a fat gluttonous matter, and falls ta the Earth 
again; part whereof reſts on the Leaves of the Oak, 
and ſome other Trees whoſe Leaves are ſmooth, and 
do not eaſily admit the moiſture into them, as the 
Elm or other rougher Leaves do; which Mildem be- 
comes the principal Food for the induſtrious Bees, 
being of it ſelf fweet, and eaſily convertible into 
Honey. „ 5 
Other part thereof reſts on the Ears and Statks of 
Wheat, beſpotting the Stalks with a different (from 
the natural) colour; and being of a glutinous ſub- 
ſtance by the heat of the Sun, doth ſo bind up the 
young, tender, and cloſe Ears of the Wheat, that 
it prevents the growth and compleating of the im- 
perfect Grain therein; which occaſioneth it to be 
very light in the Harveſt, and yield a poor and lean 
Grain in the Heap. .. | 
But if after this Mildew falls, a ſhower ſucceeds, 
or the Wind blow ſtifly, it waſheth or fhaketh it 
off, and are the only natural Remedies againſt this 
ſometimes heavy Curſe. - IR, 
Some adviſe in the Morning, after the Mildem is 
fallen, and before the riſing of the Sun, that two 
Men go at fome convenient diſtance in the Furrows, 
holding a Cord ſtretched ſtraight betwixt them; 
carrying it fo that it may ſhake off the Dew from 
the tops of the Corn, before the heat of the Sun 
- hath thickned it. ; | 
It is alfo adviſed to ſow Wheat in open grounds, 
where the Wind may the better ſhake off this Dew; 
this being looked upon to be the only inconvenience 
Incloſures are ſubje& unto; but it is evident that the 
Field-Lands are not exempt from Mildems, nor 
$6 Rom Smut where it is, more than in Incloſed 
nds. | 
The ſowing of Wheat early. hath been eſteemed, 
and doubtlefs is the beft remedy againſt Mildes, 


by 


\? 


it is ſubject to Springs, Overflowings, Cc. 
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by which means the Wheat will be well filled in the 
Ear beſore they fall, and your. increaſe will be much 
more: As for Curioſity ſake, Wheat was ſown in 
all Months of the Lear: That ſown in July produ- 
ced ſuch an increaſe that is almoſt incredible. In 
France they uſually ſow before Michael mas. | 
 Bearded-Wheat is not fo ſubject to Mildems as the 
other, the Fibres keeping the Dew from the Ear, 

Flops ſuffer very much by Afildews ;, which if they 
fall on them when ſmall, totally deſtroy them. The 


 Remedie that may be uſed againſt, is when you per- 


ceive the Mildems on them, to ſhake the Poles in 


the Morning. 


Or you may have an Engine to caſt Water flike 


unto Rain on them, which wilt waſh the Mildem 
from them : And if you have Water plenty in your 
Hop-Garden, it will quit the coſt, in ſuch Years 
Hops being uſually ſold at a very high rate. 


ICT KL 
From the Water and Earth. 


Next unto thoſe Aerial or Cæleſtial injuries which 
deſcend upon us, we ſhall diſcourſe of ſuch that pro- 


ceed from the Water and Earth, that do alſo in a 


very great meaſure at ſome times and in ſome places 
afflict us, proving great impediments to thoſe Im- 
provements that might otherwiſe be eaſily accompli- 
thed, and alſo great detriments unto the Country- 
man upon that which he hath already performed 


As the want of Water in ſome places proves a great 


impediment and injury to the improvement and ma- 
nagement of Ruſtick Affairs, ſo doth the 1 
dant quantity; either from the flowings of the Sea 
over the low Marſh- Lands at Spring- tides and High- 
waters, or from great Land- floods, but principally 
from the low and level ſituation of the Land, Where 


lt 
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It is evident that much good Land hath for many 
Ages yielded little benefit, by reaſon of the high wa- 
ters that ſometimes have covyer'd it over, and de- 
ſtroyed that which in the Intervals hath grown; and 
hath alſo over-flown much good Land fo frequently, 
that it hath become uſeleſs; but by the extraordinary 
Charge, Labour, Art and Induſtry of ſome publick- 
Spirited Perſons, very great quantities thereof have 
been gained from power of the Grand Enemy to 
Husbandry,as may be obſerved in thoſe vaſt Levels of 
rich Land in Lincolnſhire and Yorkſhire, Cambridge- 
ſire, &c. in our Age recovered. Many other vaſt 
Flats and Levels there are on the Borders of this 
Kingdom, that are beyond the power, ſtrength, or 
intereſt of a private Purſe to attempt, yet to the 
Publick at a publick charge would redound to an in- 
finite advantage. and not only maintain thouſands at 
work (imployment being the greateſt check to facti- 
ous Spirits) but bring in a yearly increaſe of Wealth, 
one of the principal Supports of this Kingdom a- 
gainſt its Enemies, and that without the hazzards of 
an Indian FVayage. THT 5 | 
Land- floods in ſome places, eſpecially on the great 
Flats and Levels, prove a great -annoyance to the 
Husbandman, that it is of equal concernment to di- 
vert the Land. floods from ſome Lands, as to drain 
the Water that reſides upon it, and otherwiſe an- 
noys it. : - 

| As we ſee in the Draining the great Level between / 
Yorkſhire and Lincolnſhire by the Ifle of 4 8 
where the great River Idle, Navigable of its ſelf, 
that formerly. paſſed with its great Land- floods 
through the vaſt Level on the Torkfhire fide of Ax 
holm, by the Art and * of the Drainers, thro' 
anew'Cut, is carried into Trent on the other ſide of 
the Ile ; that the Draining of that great Level,which 
otherwiſe might ſeem impoſſible to be done, by that 
very means became moſt feaſible : So that here we 
need ſay no more, but that as the conveniency of 
the Place will permit, you divert the Land- floods 
and Streams before you attempt a thorough Draining, 


% 
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if it be feafible and requiſite, leſt you multiply your 
coſt, and be at laſt fruſtrate of your LIT | 
The greateſt of our In-land Annoyance to Hy. 
bandry, occaſioned by Water, is from the ſtanding 
or reſiding of Water on our flat and level Marſhes, 
Meadows, or other Lands, whether occaſioned from 
Rains, Springs, or otherwiſe. 

Where there is any deſcent or declining of Land 
by cutting Drains to the loweſt part, it is moſt eaſily 
performed. | | 
But where it is abſolutely flat and level, it is much 
more difficult; yet are there few ſuch Levels, but 
there are places or Currents for the Water to paſs 
out of them; which you muſt fink deep and wide 
enough to Drain the whole, and then make ſeveral 
Drains from each part of the Marſh or Level, begin- 
ning large and wide at the mouth of the Drain, and 
leſſening by degrees, as it extends to the extreams of 
the Land you drain. Be ſure to make the Drains 
deep enough to. draw. the Water from under the 
Marſh or Bog, and make enough of them that may 
lay it throughly dry. | 
| you cannot make a paſſage deep enough to take 
the Water away from the bottom of your Drain, 

which in many places is an Impediment of this im- 
provement, either by reaſon that you cannot cut 
through anothers Land, or that the Paſſage be long, 
or that ſome River is near, which will be apt to re- 
vert upon you, or ſuch like, then-may an Engine 
commanded by the wind be of great uſe, and effect 
that which by any other way could not be done; 
the deſcription whereof ſee before in the third 
Chapter. According to the height yau raiſe the 
Water, may you proportion the greatneſs or 
ſmallneſs of your Engine. You need not fear 
Wind ſufficient at one time or other to keep your 
Drains empty; for during the. greateſt. Calms, are 
uſually the greateſt Droughts; and in the wetteſt 


Seaſons winds are ſeldom wanting, eſpecially on 
Flats and Levels. | 


Over 
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Over much moiſture proves very injurious to 
Corn and other Plantations; the uſual remedy 
whereof is to lay the Land high in Ridges, and cut 
Drains at the ends of the Furrows to carry away the 
ſaperfluons Water. ; . JOB 
lt is obſervable that after a wet Summer Corn is 
very apt to be blighted. The reaſon is, that the 
oyer- much Moiſture that lieth continually at the 
Roots of the Corn, maketh it run much to Straw, 
and little to Corn; and at ſuch time as the Corn 
ſhoald kerne, the moiſt Vapours exhaled by the Sun 
from the wet grounds, do in the nature of a Mil- 
dew prevent the due growth of the Grain in the 
And it is obſervable that when theſe Mildemt a- 
riſe or Blights fall, that they infe& one ſort of Grain 
generally, as ſometimes only Wheat, ſometimes 
Oats, &c. The like happens amongſt Fruits: Some- 
times Apples axe generally blaſted, ſometimes only 
Pears, ſometimes only Cherries, Walnuts, Filberds, 
Plums, &c. like the Murrain in Cattle, infecting 
only that Species. | 
In Orchards and Gardens Moiſture uſually hin- 
ders the growth and proſperity of Trees and other 
Plants, againſt which, the beſt remedy is to double 
the Land; that is, by abating the one half thereof 
about a foot more or leſs, according to the Nature 
and goodneſs of the Soil, in long Walks or Rows, 
about ſeven or ten foot broad, as to you ſeems beſt 
and moſt convenient, and caſt it on the other in 
Banks and Borders; ſo that you will then have thoſe 
Banks lie dry to the bortom of your Walks, and all 
the beſt of the Mould, on which you may Plant 
your Trees, &c. where they will thrive as well as 
on any other drier Land, being Planted ſhallow. _ 
Take this as a general Obſervation in Agriculture, 
that moſt of the barren and unimproved Lands in 
England are fo, either becauſe of Drought, or the 
want of Water or Moiſture, or that they are poi- 
ſoned or glutted with too much: Therefore let eve- 
ry Husbandman make the beſt uſe of that wry 
i tnart 
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that runs through his Lands, and by preſerving w 
falls upon his Lands, as we have at 22 delore . 
rected in this Treatiſe, and drain or convey away 
that which ſuperabounds and - offends; then would 
there be a far greater plenty of all manner of 
_ Tillage or Cattle, to the great enriching of this 
Water is alſo very offenſive in our Dwelling-hoy- 
es, that we cannot make Cellars for Beer, &c.which 


1 


may be ſeveral ways Cured or prevented. | 
Either by laying the bottom and ſides of the Cel. 


lar with Sheet- Lead, and a Floor of Boards thereon 


to preſerve it from injury. Several ſuch Cellars there 
are in ſome Cities and Towns that lie low in the 
Waters; but this is too coſtly a way for our Huſ- 
bandman. „ WR DA TS 25s 
Another way is to joynt your Bricks or Stone with 

Tarr, or the Cement before deſcribed in this Chap- 
ter, for the keeping Water in Cifterys, 
Alſo you may Bed your Cellar with Clay, and 
then Brick or Stone it over, after the ſame manner 
as we directed before in this Chapter for the keeping 
of Water, Go. Ely tr o vr rs 


Or you may fink a Well or Pit near your Cellar, 
and ſomewhat-lower than it, into which you place 
a Pump, that at ſuch times as water annoys you, it 
may by that means be removed. _ + 


” 


* e*- 


Sometimes it happens that the Floor of the Houſe 
you live in, or the Barn you lay your Corn in, are 
damp or moiſtened by certain Springs, that ſome- 
times or other do annoy them, - to your great detri- 
ment, as well to your health, as injury to your 
Goods or Corn; which if the ſcituation of the place 
will bear it, as moſt uſually it will, the cutting of a 
Trench or Ditch round about the ſame, of ſuch depth 
as you may drain it dry by the fall that is naturally 
from it, will cure this Diſeaſe. This Ditch or Trench 
may be paved, walled on the ſides, and covered as 
you pores ſo that the Brick or Stone of the Wall 
on the ſide next the Houſe or Barn be not us with 
UM Hortar, 


p 
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Mortar, to prevent the iſſue of the Water from the 
Earth into it. 19 8055 2 
Much Land there is in England that is capable of 
2 very great improvement, by removing thoſe com- 
mon and ſtubborn Obſtacles, as Stones, Shrubs, 
Goſs, Broom, Cc. which are naturally produced ia 
many places; and the faint-hearted, lazy, and ſome- 
times beggerly Husbandman, had rather let them 
grow, and ſuck out the Marrow and Fat of his Land, 
than beſtow any colt or pains to remove them, and 
is contented with now and then abundle of Buſh- 
es, Cc. when the removal of them would not only 
be an improvement of his Land by their abſence, but 
the materials themſelves, by. a right and judicious 
way of ordering them, might become an additional 
improvement. | ; 
As firſt of Stones, which being picked up, and 
laid on heaps about the Roots of either Fruit or Tim- 
ber-Trees planted on the Bounds, and in Rows on 
the Land, is a very great help and advantage to the 


growth of ſuch Trees, and ſaves the labour of car- : 


rying them off the ground; which charge uſually 
exceeds the charge of picking them up: this only 
where Stone offend, or are injurious. Z 
' Shrubs, Goſs, Broom, &c. prove a very great an- 
noyance to Husbandry and the difficulty and charge 
in plucking them up is the principal impediment to 
their removal, to ſuch that are ignorant of the moſt 
dextrous ways uſed to that purpoſe ;, the beſt where- 
of I find to be this, deſcribed by Mr. Plat, viz. A 
very ſtrong Inſtrument of Iron, like unto a Dang» 
fork, with three Grains or Tines, only much big- 
ger, according to the bigneſs of the Shrubs you uſe 
it about; the upper part thereof is a very ſtrong and 
long Stail, or handle, like a Leaver : Now ſet this 
Inſtrament at a convenient diſtance from the Root 
flopewiſe, and with a Hedging-beetle drive it in a good 
depth; then lift up the Srail, and place under it a- 
croſs an Iron-bar, or ſuch little Fuiciment, to keep 
it ſtreight, and that it ſink not into the ground. 


Then 


* 
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Then take hold of the Cord that before onght ty 
have been faſtened to the top of the Stail, and by 
that means may you Eradicate any Shrubs, &c. ff 
it will not do at once, place it on the other ſide, &c. 
See the form of this Inſtrument in the Plate at the 
beginning of the Book, ' | 4.1 
Theſe Bufbes, Brakes, and ſuch like, though they 
are of little worth or uſe for any other thing, yet 
are they very neceſſary and beneficial, to improve 
the Land by burning them, being dry, either by 
themſelves, or under heaps of Turf, Earth, &c. as 
before we. bfw St. 2 
Some Lands are more prone and ſubject to Weeds, 
and that in ſome years more than other, which is 
often occaſioned by water ſtanding on it, deſtroying 
the Corn and ſuch Seeds that are uſually ſown in it, 
and nouriſhing ſuch Weeds that moſt delight in 
moiſture; the only remedy whereof is to lay it 
dry, and add ſome convenient drying and lightning 
Materials or Compoſts thereon, as Sand, Abbes, &c. 
Alſo ſome ſorts of Dungs or Manurers cauſe Weeds, 
as Dung made of Stram, Hamm, Fern, or ſuch like, 
laid on Lands in any great quantity, without any o- 
ther mixture of Horſe- Dung, Shee pa- Dung, Lime; 
Aſbes, or ſuch like hot Compoſt, which do in ſome 
meaſure correct the cold and fluggiſh quality of it; 
but in ſome Years, and on ſome Lands, any ordinary 
cold Dung begets Weeds, which injure the Corn 
more than the fatneſs of the Dung advantages; there- 
fore Lime, Marle, Chalk, Aſbes, Cc. are to be pre- 
ferred in moſt Lands. C00. | 
Weeds in Paſture- lands are beſt deſtroyed by burn- 
ing of it in Turf, (as before we diſcovered) or by 
Plowing of it without burning. 
Ruſhes, Flags, and ſuch like Aquaticks, are beſt 
deſtroyed by draining; ſo that you cut your Drains 
below the Roots thereof, that it may take away the 
matter that feeds them.  — | OT + 
The Thiftle proves a great annoyance to ſome 
Lands, by killing the Graſs, Corn, Cc. although it 
be a ſure Token of the ſtrength of the Land: 2 


way to deſtroy them, is to cut them up by the Roots 
before ſeeding time; the advantage you will receive 
vill anſwer your expence, and more. | 
The way to deſtroy this ſo common and known 
annoyance, is to Mow.it off in the Spring, whether 
with an Iron or Wooden Sythe, it matters, not, for 
it will eafily break; which work reiterate. the fame 
year as faſt. as it grows, and it is confidently affirmed, 
that it will kill and deſtroy the Fern for ever after. 
Improvement and bettering, the Land by Soyling, 
Marling, or Liming, &c. is alſo a principal remedy 
againſt all manner of Broom, Furze, Heath, and 
other ſuch like trumpery, that delight only in bar- 
ren Lands. e 
Very much differing from Mil-dews is the blight- 
ing of Corn, the Mil-dews proceeding from a dif- 
ferent cauſe, and happening only in dry Summers 
when on the contrary Blighting happens in wet, an 
is occaſioned through the too much fatneſs, and rank- 
neſs in Land;; as is obſerved that ſtrong Lands are 
uſually ſown with Barley, Peaſe, or ſuch like, to a- 
bate the fertility thereof before it be ſown with 
Wheat, which would otherwiſe be ſubject to Blights 
or Blaſting. F 2 SOR Wh 
Wheat ſown on level or low Land, in moiſt years 
is ſubje& to the ſame inconveniencies; for you may 
obſerve, that the Wheat that grows on the tops. 
the Ridges, in moiſt years, is better and freer than 
what grows in the Furrows, which is uſually blight- 
by means of water and fatneſs lying more about 
it than the other; fot Wheat naturally affects to be 
kept dry on moiſt and ftrong ground: Therefore 
as moiſture, and the richneſs of the ground together, 
occaſions this Diſeaſe, by knowing thereof you may 
ealily remedy it, by laying your Land on high Rid- 
ges; Which if it be never ſo rich, the Wheat grow- 
ing thereon will hardly be blighted, if not overcome: 
with Moiſture. _ 


Smut ſeems to proceed from the cauſe; therefore, 
feed We to ſay the leſs. 1 5 4-719 
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Only that ſometimes ſmuttineſs proceeds from 04 
ther cauſes, as by ſowing of Smuty-corn, by Soiling 


the Land with rotten Vegetables, as Straw, Hamn, 


Fern, &c. 


It is confidently affirmed, that the ſmutty Grains 


of Wheat being ſown, will grow and produce ears 
of Smut: But I confeſs I have not yet tried, and 
| ſhall therefore ſuſpend the belief thereof till I have. 

The ſowing of Wheat that is mixed with Smut, 
doth generally produce a ſmutty Crop (whether the 


Smut it {elf grow or not) unleſs it. be firſt prepared 


by Liming of it, which is thus done: Firſt (lack 
your Lime, and then moiſten your Corn, and ftir 
them well together, &c. and ſow it. 

Or by ſteeping of it in Brine, either of which 
are good preventions againſt the Smut. Wo 

You may allo prepare the ground by Liming, or 
other ways of inriching it, with ſharp or ſaline 
Dungs or Soils, and it will produce Corn free from 


Smut; for it is moſt evident, that Land often ſown 


with the ſame Grain, or much ont of heart, produ- 
ces a ſmutty Crop, as may be eaſily perceived where 
the ſame Seed hath been ſown on two forts of Land 


of different goodneſs, the one Crop hath been ſmut- 


ty, the other free; ſo that Smuttineſs ſeems to be 
a kind of Sickneſs incident to Corn, which may by 
the aforeſaid means be cured; which if the Smuts 


themſelves would really grow, and produce Smut a- 
gain, all Remedies propoſed, and attempts to that 


purpoſe, were needleſs. 


8E C T. III. 
From ſeveral Beaſts, 


Againſt the Treſpaſſes of Domeſtick Cattle break- 
ing out of your Neighbours ground into. yours, it's 
needleſs to ſay any thing, every one knowing that a 
good and ſecure Fence is the beſt prevention, and a 
Pound the beſt Remedy or Care, if the other will 
not ſerve. But other Beaſts there are that no = 

| | nary, 
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tary Fences will keep out, and will hardly be brought 
Fs, ene, wie 
As Foxes, Which uſually torment the laborious 
Husbandman, by taking away and deſtroying his, 
Lambs, Poultry, Geeſe, &c. that in ſome places near 
great Forreſts and Woods, they can hardly keep any 
thing but under Lock and Key; againſt which Gins 
are uſually made uſe of; whic being baited, and a 
Train made by dragging raw fleſh a-croſs in his 
uſual Paths or Haunts unto the Gip, it proves an 
inducement and a ſnare to excite him to the place 
of deſtruction. * | e bit Fs 
"A Fox will prey on-any thing he can overcome; 
and feeds on a 

moſt delights in is Poultry. He proves injurious an 
deſtructive to Coney -warrens, and deſtroys Hares 
alſo, whom he taketh by his ſubtilty and deceit. 
They may be taken with Greyhounds, Hounds, 
Terriers and Nets, as well as G nns 
lt is a very commendable and noble Exerciſe in 
our Nobility and Gentry, to Hunt theſe deſtructive 
Beaſts; and did they proſecute it at their breeding 
times, and at other times alſo, with an intent 10 
deſtroy the whole Breed or Kind, there would foon 
be an end of them. 1 


The Otter is a pernicious deſtroyer of Fiſh, either 


in Pond or Brook, and her abode is commonly un- 
der the root or ſtem of ſome Tree near the Water, 
whence ſhe expects her Food ; By her diving and 
hunting under water, few Fiſh are able to eſcape her. 
They are taken either by inſnaring them under 
the water by the Rivers ſide, as you may do a Hare 
on the Land with Hare-pipesz or by hunting them 
with Dogs, where you may make uſe of the Spear. 
In ſeveral places the Husbandman ſuffers much by 
Coneys and Hares that feed down his Corn, Gg. 
when it is young, eſpecially in hard Winters: aud 
own from them. £ E 
The Hare is no great deſtroyer of Corn 3 


in many places they have not liberty to ſecure "their 


Where there are many of them, the Countys 


L 2 


ſorts of Carrion; but the Food h . 
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may leſſen their number as he ſees cauſe ;, either by 
Hunting or Courſing them at ſeaſonable times, g4 
by ſetting of Hare-Pipes, where. he finds their 
Hannts; or by tracing them in the Snow. + 
Coneys are deſtroyed or taken, either by Ferrety 
and Purſe - Nets in their Buries, or by Hayes, or by 
Curs, Spaniels, or Tumblers bred up for that ſport, 
or by Gins, Pitfalls, or Snares, which ſome ingeni- 
ous Country men' will prepare; the goodneſs of the 
Game, rather than the prevention of the damage, 
prom pting them thereto, | 
It is not a little injury theſe Animals do to Mar- 
rens, Dove-houſes, Hen-roofts, &c. but the ways by 
taking them in Hutches, and in ſmall Tron-gins like 
Fox-gins, are ſo well known, that I need ſay no- 
thing of it. „ 
Only that to prevent Poll Cats, or ſuch like, from 
deſtroying your Pigeon- houſe, be ſure, if you can, 
to erect it where you may have a Ditch or Channel 
of Water to run round it, and it will keep thoſe Ver- 
min from making their Burroughs under the ground, 
Moles are a moſt pernicious Enemy to Husbandry, 
by looſening the Earth, and deſtroying the Roots 
of Corn, Graſs, Herbs, Flowers, &c. and alſo by 
_ caſting up of Hills, to the great hindrance of Corn, 
Paſtures, &c. | 9 8 
The common and uſual way of deſtroying them is 
by Traps that fall on them, and ſtrike the ſharp 
Iines or Teeth through them; and is ſo common, 
that it needs no deſcription. 3 | 
But the heſt and compleateſt ſort of Inſtrument to 
deſtroy them, that I have yet ſeen, is made thus: 
anke a ſmall Board of about three Inches and a 
Half broad, and five Inches long: on the one fide 
thereof raiſe two ſmall round Hoops or Arches, 
one at each end, like unto the two end-Hoops or 
Bails of a Carriers Waggon, or a Tilt-boat, capa- 
cious enough that a Mole may eaſily paſs through 
them; 'in the middle of the Board make a. hole fo 
big that a Gooſe-quill may paſs through; ſo is that 
part finiſhed : Then have in readineſs a ſhort ve 
| 8 | wing” 
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about two Inches and a half long, about the bigneſs 
that the end thereof may juſt enter the hole in the 
middle of the board. Alſo you muſt cut a Hazel, or 
other ſtick, about a yard, or yard and half long, 
that being ſtuck into the ground, may ſpring up like 
unto the Springs they uſually ſet for Fowi, Cc. then 
make a link of Horſe-hair very ſtrong, that will 
eaſily ſlip, and faſten it to the end of the ſtick that 
ſprings: Alſo have in readineſs four ſmall hook- 
ed ſticks; then go to the Furrow or Paſſage of the 
Mote, and after you have opened it, fit in the lit- 
tle Board with the bended Hoops downwards, that 
the Mole when ſhe paſſes that way, may go directly 
through the two ſemi-circular Hoops: Before you 
fix the Board down, put the Hair-ſpring through 
the hole in the middle of the Board, and place it 
round, that it may anſwer to the two end Hoops, 
and with the ſmall ſtick (gently put into the Hole 
_ to ſtop the knot of the Hair-ſpring) place it in the 
Earth in the paſſage, and by thruſting in the four 
hooked ſticks, faſten it, and cover it with Earth; 
and then when the Mole paſſeth that way, either the 
one way or the other, by diſplacing or removing the 
ſmall ſtick that hangs perpendicularly downwards, 
the knot paſſeth through the hole, and the Spring 
takes the Mole about the Neck. Though this de- 
ſcription ſeem tedious, yet the thing is very plain, 
and eaſily performed, and much cheaper, ſurer, and 
feaſible than the ordinary way. 
Others deſtroy them very expeditiouſly by a 
ed waiting in the Mornings when they uſually 
ir, and immediately caſt them up; eſpecially about 
March when they breed, by turning up the Hills 
whereunder they lay their Young, they uſually ma- 
king their Neſts in the greater Hills, and are moſt 
eaſily diſcerned; then alſo will, the Old ones come 
to ſeek their Young, which you may preſently take. 
The Pot-trap is by ſome much commended, which 
is a deep Earthen-Veſſel ſet in the ground to the 
brim in a Bank or Hedge- row; which wiſely ſet 
and planted at all times, but eſpecially in the natu- 
| - tural. 
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tural Seaſon of Bucking-time, about March, will de. 
ſtroy them inſenſibly. | | 
Alſo where Moles annoy your Gardens, Meadows, 
or ſuch places where you are not willing to dig or 
much break the Ground; fuming the. holes with 
Brimſtone, Garlick, and other unſavoury things, 
will drive them out of the Ground that was before 
infeſted with them. „ 
But the putting a dead Mole into a common Haunt, 
will make them abſolutely forſake it. 
Every Countryman almoſt is ſenſible of the great 
Injuries and annoyances they receive from theſe Ver- 
mine, both in the Fields where they raiſe Nurſeries 
of Trees, in their Gardens where they ſow and 
lant Beans, Peaſe, &c. and in their Houſes, Barns, 
nd Corn- reeks. „ vu 44% 
In the Fields, Orchards, Gardens, &c. I know 
no readier way to deftroy them, than by placing an 
Earthen-Pot in the Ground, and covering it with a 
board, with a hole in the middle thereof, and over 
the board to lay Hamm or ſuch like rubbiſh, under 
which the Mice ſeek for Shelter, and ſoon find their 
Trap to receive them. F 
The uſual way of building reeks of Corn on Sta- 
vals ſet on ſtones, is the only prevention againſt 
Mice, and has proved fo ſucceſsful, that in ſome pla- 
ces large Edifices are built on ſuch ſtones, that they 
wupply the defect of Barns, being covered like them. 
_ Granaries alſo. I have ſeen built after the ſame 
manner: Binns or Hutches for Corn may be placed 
on Pins like the other, and prove ſecure places for 
Corn againſt theſe pernicious Vermine; but great 
caution muſt be uſed that no Stick, Ladder, or other 
thing lean againſt theſe places, leſt the Mice find the 
way to come where you would not have them. 
In your Flower-gardens, Apiary, or in the ſeveral 
Rooms of your Houſe, Traps may be placed to de- 
{troy them, unleſs where you can conveniently keep 
Cat, the only Enemy and Deſtroyer of Mice and 
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Arſenick, or the Root of White-hellebor will de- 
ſtroy them, being given with Sugar or ſuch like 


mixture; the laſt is the beſt, becauſe it deſtroys 
only Rats and Mice. Xs 


SEC-I. I 


From Fowl. 


As the beſt of Contents this World affords hath 
its part or ſhare of trouble and vexation, fo this 
pleaſant and excellent Ruftick Life and Imployment is 
not free from care and trouble how to preſerve it 
{elf from thoſe Enemies and Plagues that daily at- 
tend it : Sometimes the Heavens frown, the Waters 
ſwell, the Bryers ſnarle, the Wild- heaſts are envious 
at our innocent and moſt delectable enjoyments;; 
and if theſe withdraw their evil influence, yet have 
we the Fowls of the Air, Inſects, and ſeveral other 
Evils to encounter withal ; which without our dili- 
gent care and induſtry, are ready to bereave us of 
the beſt part of the Fruits of our labours. 

As we frequently obſerve that Kites, Hawks, and 
other Birds of Prey, wait for Pigeons, Chickens, 
tame Pheaſants, Cc. therefore is it very neceſſary 
that the Countryman keep a good Fowling- piece, 
ready Fitted and Charged, which is the beſt means 
to deſtroy and ſcare them away. | 
Alſo you may place ſmall Iron-gins, about the 
breadth of ones Hand, made like a Fox-gin, and 
baited with raw Fleſh, whereby I have caught very 
large Hawks. | 0 | 

Alſo by the ſtreining of Lines, or pieces of Nets, 
over the places where you. keep tame Pheaſants, 
Chickens, or ſuch like, you may fray them away. 

The cutting down of Trees about your Pigeon- 
houſe, will keep them from haunting it ſo much as 
otherwiſe they would do. 
Coms, Ravens, Rooks, and Magpies, are great an- 
noyances to Corn, both at Seed-time, pulling it up 
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by the. Roots whilſt it is young, and feeding on it 
-alſo at the Harveſt ;, a good Fowling-piece isthe beſt 
Ioftrument for the preſent : but the only way to de- 
ſtroy the kind of them, and make their Flocksz 
little thinner, were by me publick Law to incou- 
rage the deſtruction of their Neſts and Young, which 
are ſo obvious at the building-time, that it ſeems to 
be a very feaſible Work, and much to be preferred 
before Com- nets. 5 | J. 
Several pretty Inventions of Scare - Crows there 
are to keep the Corn free from them, amongſt which 
this is eſteemed the moſt effectual; v. To dig a 
hole in ſome obvious place, where the Crows, Gr. 
annoy your Corn ; let it be about a foot deep, or 
more, and near two foot over, and ſtick long black 
feathers of a Crow, or other Fowl, round the edges 
thereof, and ſome alſo in the bottom. Several of 
theſe holes may be made, if your Ground be large; 
and where theſe. holes are thus dreſſed, the Crows 
will not dare to feed. I preſume the Reaſon is, be- 
cauſe whilſt they are feeding on the ground, the ter- 
rifying Object is out of their fight 5 which is not 
uſual in other Scare- Crows, wherewith in a little 
time they grow familiar, by being always in view. 
Dead Crows, Cc. hang'd up, do much terrifie 
them; but amongſt Cherry-trees, and other Fruits 
which are much prejudiced by the Crows, &c. draw 
a Packthred or ſmall Line from Tree to Tree, and 
fiſten here and there a black Feather, and it is ſub 
ficient. | 3 | 
Geeſe have been excluded the Corn-fields for many 
Ages, as Virgil has adviſed the ſame, by reaſon of 
their treading and feeding on the young Corn. + 
Peigeons are a Fowl that bring great advantage to 
their Owners, bnt prove a far greater annoyance 
and devourer of Grain to all the reſt. of the Neigh- 
bourhood. It is an anknown quantity of Wheat, 
Barley, Peaſe, &c. that theſe devour; not to men- 
tion the Prodigious computation that ſome have made 
of the damage committed by them on the Corn, 
Grain, Cc. yet it is molt evident, that _ A 


ſtroy 2 great part of the Seed and Crop, notwith- 


the Grain that lies on the Surface of the Earth, that 
would otherwiſe” be deſtroyed, and not grow. To 
which I anſwer, That that very Corn that lies on the 
Surface, may prove the beſt Corn, unleſs (in Win- 
ter-Corn) where the extream Froſts deftroy it, or 
| (in the Spring) the extream Drought : It havin 
been of late found to be a piece of very good Hul- 
bandry in ſome light and ſhallow Lands, firſt to 
Plough it about Auguſt, and then to run the Fold 
over it, and: well ſettte it, and afterwards to Sow 
and Harrow it; which muſt needs make well for the 
Pigeons, and ill for the Husbandman, where they 
cannot be kept from it. | 
And it is to be obſerved, that where the flight of 
Pigeons fall, there they fill themſelves and away, 
and return again where they firſt roſe ; and ſo pro- 
ceed over a whole piece of Ground, if they like it. 
Although you cannot obſerve any Grain above the 


Ground, they know how to find it; as I have ſeen 


the experience of it, that a piece of about two'or 
three Acres being ſown with Peaſe, the Pigeons lay 
ſo much upon it, that they devoured at leaſt three 
parts in — of it; which I am ſure could not be 
all above the Surface of the Ground. That their 
Smelling is their principal Director; I have alſo ob- 
ſerved, having ſown a ſmall Plat of Peaſe in my Gar- 
den, (near a Pigeon-houſe) and very well covered 
them, that not a Pea appeared above-ground. In 
a fow days a parcel of Pigeons were hard at work 


in diſcovering this hidden Treaſure; and in a few 
days, - of about two quarts, I had not above two or. 


taree Peaſe left; for what they could not find be- 
fore, they found when the Buds appeared, notwith- 
ſtanding they were howed in, and well covered; 


their Smelling only directed them, as I ſuppoſed, be- 


cauſe they followed the Ranges exactly. 


The injury they do at Harveſt on the Peaſe, Fet-, 


ches, Cc. I hope none can excuſe; therefore may 
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ſtanding ſeveral ſtand for their vindication, alledg- 
ing that they never ſcrape, and therefore take only. 


% 
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Husbandman meets withal ; and the greater, be- 
cauſe he may not ere& a Pigeon-houſe whereby to 


have a ſhare of his own Spoils, none but the Rich 


being permitted ſo great a priviledge; .and alſo ſo 
ſevere a Law being made to protect theſe winged 
Thieves, that a Man cannot ſuum defendendo en- 
counter with them. 

Lou have therefore no remedy againſt them, but 
to affright them away by Noiſes, or ſuch-like. Alſo 
you may Shoot at them, ſo that you kill them not; 
or you may (if you can) take them in a Net, cut 
off their Tails, and let them go, by which means 
you will impound them; for when they are in their 
Houſes, they cannot bolt or fly out of the tops of 
their Houſes, but by the ſtrength of their Tails; 
which when they are weakened, they remain Pri- 
foners at home. | | 

The Fay proves a great Devourer of Beans, Cher- 
ries, and other Garden-Fruits, and is a ſubtil Bird; 
bat is eaſily met withal, if you are watchful in a 
Morning early, and have a good Ambuſh, which 


you mult change ſometimes, leſt they diſcover you: 


They make ſhort flights, as it were from Tree to 
Tree, that you may eaſily purſue them. 

A very good way to take them, is to drive a Stake 
into the Ground, about four Foot high above the 
Surface of the Earth: Let the Stake be made pick- 
ed at the top, that a Fay may nor ſettle on it; then 
within a Foot or thereabouts of the top, let there 
be a hole bored through, about three quarters of an 
Inch Diameter; fit a Pin or Stick to the hole, 
about fix or eight Inches long; then make a Loop or 
Spring of Horſe-hair faſtned to a Stick or Wand of 
Hazel, that may be entred into the Stake at a hole 
near the Ground, and by the bending of the Stick 
put the Loop of Horſe-hair through the upper hole, 

and put the ſhort Stick, that the Jay, when he 
comes, finding his reſting place to ſtand convent 
ently amongſt his Food, perches on the ſhort Stick: 


which immediately by his weight falls, and give 
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the Spring the advantage of holding the Jay by the 
Legs. This is an undoubted way of taking them, 
if they are placed amongſt the Beans, or ſuch-like 
where the Jays haunt, it being their uſual. Cuſtom 
to hop from Tree to Tree, or any thing they can 
meet withal. 6 „„ | 
. Bulfinches are moſt pernicious Birds to young 
Fruit-Trees, by feeding on the young pregnant 
Buds in the Spring-time, which contain the Bloſ- 
ſoms, and are the only hope of the ſucceeding Year. 
If January prove very cold, that the Black-thorus 
are backward in February, then will the Bulfnches 
be very buſy in the Gardens. The Trees there grow- 
ing being forwarder than in the Fields. I have 
known ſuch a cold Winter drive ſo many of theſe 
Birds into the Gardens, that in a little time they 
have almoſt totally unbudded the Plumb- trees, Cur- 
rant- trees, &c. of a whole Town. „ 
They are eaſily taken off with a ſmall Fowling- 
piece, only you muſt be cautiovs that your Shot 
hol not the young Cions or Branches of your 
—_ | 
This Bird is fo bold, or rather confident, that no 
Scare-crow, or other thing, will frighten him from 
the Trees he delights to feed on: But on the Mo- 
rocco-Plumb, or the Damſon, notwithſtanding all you 
can do, he will ſettle and feed: So that your beſt 
way to preſerve thoſs Buds, is to Bird-lime the 
Twigs. : SF 1 
',, Gold-Finches are very injurious to the Goosberry- 
Buds, coming in Flights, and cleanfing a whole Gar- 
den of them immediately; as the Bull-Finch will 
the Buds of the Currant- Tree. The Remedies againſt 
them are the ſame with the other. 
The Chaffinch, Green- Finch, Titmouſe, and other 
ſmall Birds, are injurious: to ſome Fruits; but not 
like unto the other beſore- mentioned, who will prey 
on the Buds of all ſorts of Fruit-Trees, under the 
very Nets that cover the Trees, and near unto the 
dead Bodies that hang on the Trees, and kill d but 
a little before. $8 


, . Sparrows, 
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Sparrows, although they are but ſmall, yet ar . 

they a numerous Generation of Corn-eaters :. It is 

unknown how much they devour in this Kingdom, 

and what a great damage it proves to the Husband- 
man, eſpecially in ſcarce and dear Years. 

Many ways are made uſe of to deſtroy them, but 
none more effectual than the large Folding Sparrow. 
net, which will take many dozen at a draught, they 

being ſo eaſily induced to come to a Shrape or place 
baited for them; eſpecially in the har Weather in 
the Winter, and the Summer before the Corn is 

ready for them: At both which times Meat is ſcarce 
abroad; and then they flock to Barns. 

More as to the deſtroying of Fowl, you ſhall find 
hereafter in the Chapter of Fowling and Fiſhing. 


SECT. V. | 
Of Inſefs, and cre ep ing Things offending. 


| Moiſt and warm Lands, which are uſually the 
moſt fertile, are moſt ſubje& to theſe Vermin. Frogs 
are beſt deſtroyed and prevented in February, in the 
Ditches where they Spawn, by!deſtrowing both Frogs 
and Spawn. Toads are eaſily diſcovered in the Sum- 
 mer-Evenings (by a Candle) creeping up and down 
the Walks and Paſſages about your Houſe, Gar- 
den, Cc. | 

To Wall- Fruit, and ſeveral ſorts of Garden-Plants, 
there cannot be a more pernicious Enemy than 
Snails, which you may in.a Dewy Morning eaſily 
find where they moſt delight to feed; but the ſureſt 
way is in the hard Winter to ſeek out their haunts, 
and make a clean riddance of them : They lie much 
in the holes of Walls, behind old Trees, under 
Thorn, or other old and cloſe Hedges. In one Year 
I cauſed near two Buſhels. to be gathered ina Noble- 
mans Garden, which had in precedent Years de- 
ſtroyed the moſt of their WalkFruit, and ever after 
they had great plenty of Fruit. 8 Ever 
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Ever obſerve, not to pluck off ſuch Fruit the 
$nails have begun to feed on, but let it remain; for 
they will make an end of that before they begin on 
more. | | 5 
The beſt way to take Snails, is to ſet Tile, Brick, 
or Board, hollow againſt a Wall, Pale, or other- 
wiſe; ſo that the Snails may ſeek ſhelter under them: 
Then about Michaelmas the Snails ſecure themſelves 
in ſuch places for the whole Winter, unleſs you-pre- 
vent them, by taking them in December and de- 
ſtroying them; which is an eaſy and ſure way to rid 
your Garden of tbem. Ge NS | 
' Worms may be | joey up clean by a Candle in a 
' moiſt Evening: If any eſcape you, another Even- 
ing may ſerve to find them. 1 og 
Jour Beds watered with any ſtrong Lixivium 
made of the Aſhes or fixed Salts of any Vegetable, 
will not only deſtroy Worms, but prove an extra- 
ordinary Improvement and Inriching of the Ground. 
Lay Aſhes or Lime about any Plant you deſire 
to preſerve from Snails or Worms, and they will 
not come near it, becauſe the hot and biting nature 
thereof hurts their naked and tender Bodies: There- 
fore as the Rain or other Moiſture weakens, the 
Aſhes or Lime renew it, left it prove uſeleſs. -_ 
- Rarely do Gnats and Flies offend in the Fields, 
Orchards, or Gardens, yet are they very trouble- 
ſom Gueſts in the Houſe, where it ſtands near any 
Fens, Waters, or ſuch-like places, tending much to 
the Generation of Inſects. 
Io keep the Windows of your Chambers cloſe 
in the Summer-time, eſpecially towards the Even- 
ing, is a good prevention. 
To burn Straw, and ſuch-like, up and down in 
the Chamber, in the Evening before you go to Bed, 
will deſtroy them; for either they will fly to the 
flame, and be conſumed, or elſe the Smoak will 
. 7 | 
Afhen-leaves hanged up in the Room, will at- 
tract them unto it, that you will be the leſs trou- 
F 8 
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The Balls of Horſe-dung laid in the Room will 
do the ſame, if they are new. 4 dee 
Maſps and Hornets uſually prove very injurions 
to ſome ſorts of Fruits; to Bees, &c. and ate ſe- 
veral ways deſtroyed. Firſt, © apr 

By way of prevention; that is, in the Spring or 
Summer, before they have increaſed, to deſtroy the 
old ones; for from a few do they increaſe to a Mul- 


titude. 


Or you may ſmoak or ſtifle them, if they are in 
any hollow Tree; or ſcall'd them, if in Thatch of 
a Houſe or Barn, Cc. or in the Ground you may 
either ſcall'd or burn them, or ſtamp in the Earth 
on them, and bury them. | | 

To deſtroy ſuch as come to your Fruit, Bees, &c. 
Tet by them Oder, Verjuice, ſower Drink or Grounds, 
in a ſhort neck'd Vial open, wherein you may catch 
many. © HR | 

Alſo you may lay for them ſweet Apples, Pears, 
Beafts Liver, or other Fleſh, or any thing that they 
love, in ſeveral places; upon which you ſhall have 
ſometimes as many as will cover the Bait, which you 
may kill at once. 

We term thole Caterpillars that deſtroy the Leaves 
of our Trees in the Summer, devour Cabbages, and 
other Garden Tillage, and are generally the effect 
of great Droughts. 1 

To prevent their numerous increaſe on Trees, ga- 
ther them off in the Winter, taking away the Puck- 
ets Which cleave about the Branches, and burning 


them. N 


In the Summer, whilſt they are yet young, when 
either through the coldneſs of the Night, or ſome 
humidity, they are aſſembled together on heaps, 
you may take them and deſtroy them. 
Earwigs in ſome years prove injurious to Fruits, 
by the greatneſs of their numbers feeding on and 
devouring them. . | 
And are deſtroyed by placing Too: or Horns of 
Beaſts amongſt your Trees and Wall- fruit, into 
Which they will reſort. Early in the Morning you 
$4 muſt 
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muſt take them gently, but ſpeedily off, and ſhake 
them into a Veſſel of ſcalding Water. 

By reaſon of great Drought, many ſorts of Trees 
and Plants are ſubje& to Lice: And ſeeing that they 
are cauſed by Heat and Drought, as is evident in 
the Sweetbryar and Goosberry, that are only Lowſy 
in dry times, or in very hot and dry places; there- 
fore frequent waſhing them, by daſhing Water on 
them, may prove the beſt remedy. | 
Ants or Piſmires are injurious to a Garden, and 
alſo to Paſture-Lands, as well by feeding on Fruits, 
as by caſting np of Hills, &c. 

In the hotter Regions theſe Creatures are reckon'd 
amongſt the Peſts of the Field, as in Ttaly, Spain, 
and alſo in the Weſt- Indies. Yet are they commend- 
ed as the Emblem of Knowledge, or induſtrious Pro- 
vidence : For the Egyptians uſed the Ant as the Hie- 
roglyphick for Knowledge, every one of them lay- 
ing up his own Store for the Winter; never rob- 
bing their Fellows although they want themſelves. 

To keep them from your Trees, incompaſs the 
Stem four Fingers breadth, with a Circle or Rowl 
of Wool newly picked from a Sheeps Belly. 

Or anoint the Stem with Tar. ; 

Alſo you may make Boxes of Cards or Paſt board 
pierced full of holes with a Bodkin, into which Box- 
es put the Powder of Arſenick mingled with a lit- 
tle Honey: Hang theſe Boxes on the Tree, and they 
will certainly deſt roy them; make not the holes ſo 
large that a Bee may enter, leſt it deſtroy them. 
Alſo you may hang a Glaſs-bottle in the Tree 
with a little Honey in it, or moiſtned with any 
lweet Liquor, and it will attract the Ants, whi 
you may ſtop and waſh out with hot Water; then 
prepare it as before. | _ 5 

Watering often of Allies or green Walks, will 
ive away or deſtroy the Ants that annoy them. 

Ant-hills prove a very great injury to Meadows, 
and Paſture-lands,; not only by the waſting of ſo 
much Land as they cover; but by hindering the __ 

| an 
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9 yielding a poor hungry Food, and pernicious tg 
ttie. 2 9. N 
And may be thus eaſily deſtroyed: Pare the Turf 
off, beginning at the top, and cutting it down into 
four or five parts, and lay it open; then cut out the 
Core below the Surface, ſo deep, that when you lay 
down the Turfs in their places, as they were taken 
up, the place may be lower than the other Ground, 
to the end that Water may ſtand in it to prevent 
the Ant from returning, which otherwiſe ſhe will 
aſſuredly do; then ſpread the Earth you take out 
thinly abroad. Alſo the proper Seaſon for this is in 
the Winter; and if the . be left open for a cer- 
tain time, the Rain, and Froſts upon it will help 
to deſtroy the remaining Ants; but be ſure. to co- 
ver them up time enough, that the Rains may ſettle 
the Turfs before the Spring. 5 
e greateſt injury that Snakes and Adders do us, 
is in biting Children, Cattle, @c.. 1 
They affect Milk above any thing; and, as old 
Authors ſay, abominate the A/: There may you 
by placing of it hot in any place where 
they frequent, to attract them, where you may de. 
ſtroy them, and the other, by laying Aſhen Sticks 
in places where you would not have them come. 
But this of the Ah is not to be credited, . ., _ 
But the moſt proper Remedy againſt theſe Ver- 
mine, is to keep Peacocks, which prey upon them. 
Their Sting or Bite is moſt eaſily cured, if 
you timely apply a hot Iron to it, holding it ſo near | 
as you are able to abide it: And it is by ſome inge- 
nious Perſons confidently affirmed, that it will at- 
tract the Venom totally from the Wound. 
Travellers relate, that in the Canaries the Natives 
cure the biting of a very venemous Creature (that 
larks amongſt the Grapes, and uſually bites them 
by the Fingers) by opening the place bitten with a 
ſharp Knife, by a ſtrait Ligature below the Wound; 
and holding the Finger bitten upright, for ſom 
time, out of which the Venom aſcends, it bein 75 
| > . 8 Aa 
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ty Nature, naturally tending upwards, and may 


therefore be attracted by Fire, its like. 


of ſome certain Diſea es it eAnimals and 


. . . Vegetables, 


There are ſeveral Epidemical and Deftraftive Di- 
faſes to Cattle, Fowl; Cr. which ſweep away a 
reat part of the Husbandman's Stock'before it cea- 
th, or he knows how to prevent it; which is eſteemed 
a great deficiency, that thoſe ways that ſome 'have 
lifovered, and found effectual to prevent, and alfa 
to cure ſuch Diſeaſes, are not made publick; the 86. 
neral Stock of the Kingdom may as well be preſer- 
ved, as ſome few Cattle, in ſuch general Diſtem- 
pers; it being not our intent in this Book to ſay 
any thing of common Diſeaſes of Beaſts or Fowls, 
becauſe that Subject is ſo compleatly handled by ſe- 
reral others, and is not abſolutely neceſſary for our 
Husbandman to know, there being almoft in every 
— Profeſſors and Practicers of that Art, and that 

ve Materials and Inſtruments for that purpoſe { 
Yet for that I meet with ſome general and eafily, 


practicable Inſtructions, perhaps not familiar with | 


—. Farriers or Horſe Doctors, I ſhall a little 
igreſs. 3 „ 
The Murrain is a Diſeaſe principally cauſed from 


a hot and dry Seaſon of the Year, or rather from 


ſome general Putrefaction of the Air, and beget- 


teth an inflammation of the Blood, and cauſeth 4 


ſwelling in the Throat, which in little time ſuffo- 
cateth the Cattle. «Iſo the letting dead Cattle lie 
unburied ; which putrifying may cauſe a general In- 
ſection to that ſort of Cattle, as the Learned Fan. 
Helmount obſerves, that theſe Infectious Diſtem- 
pers go no farther than their own kind. 1 


A a khere: 
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err to prevent this Diſeaſe, let them ſtand 
cool in Summer, and to have bundange of good 
Water, and ſpeedily to bury all Carrion. © 
And if any of your Cattle be already infected, 
ſpeedily let them Blood, and give them a good 
Drench, Cc. 50 3 3338 5 preſerved 
their Cattle, when their Neighbour's have periſhed, 
"Wy Feeding of Cattle in Meidows that ade beg 
long overflown in wet Summers, till the Graſs hath 
putrified, or by feeding them with Hay made of 
{uch qverrwatered Graſs, notwithſtanding thraſhing, 
r. any. other Artifice uſed about the fame, Cattle - 
ve been ſo infected thereby, that multitudes have 
ved; dry and ſweet Fodder, is.the only; prevention 

| of thoſe Diſeaſes. And it is more advantageous to 


” F & # 


e Husbandman to make Dung gf ſuch Paſtures and 

lay, than give them to his Cattle, 5161 

n_moiſt Years Sheep are ſubject to the, Rot in 
the ſame Grounds, where in dryer Years, they are 
not, and that not only from, the moiſture, for. then 
would acep rot in all moiſt Grounds, in dry Years 
as well as in wet; but from a certain PutrefaQion 
th in the Air, and in the Graſs or Herbs, that uſu- 
attend them in fuch moiſt Years; which 2 0 
er with their moiſt Food, do corrupt their Li- 
vers, and hring this Diſeaſe. . e 

The cure whereof is difficult, unleſs it be dane 
hetime, before the Liver be too much waſted : The 
removal of them to the Salt Marſhes, where they 
may be had, is a good Remedy. 

If May and June prove wet Months, it cauſes a 
Frim and Frothy Graſs; which together with the 
bad. Air that muſt neceſſarily follow, cauſes the Rot 
in Sheep: Therefore in ſuch Summers keep your 
n dry and barren Lands, and Fodder them 

in Winter with the hardeſt Hay, or moſt Aſtrin- 


gent Fodder. | 

Some Grounds yield a ſoft Graſs, more than other, 
ſubject to breed the Rot in the Sheep: Therefore 
feed other Cattle there, and your Sheep in the Dry- 
eſt, hardeſt, and healthieſt Paſtures. 


If 


If your Sheep be infected with the Rot, which 
you may {diſcern, by the colour of their Eyes; 
ſome preſcribe to Pen them up in a Barn, or large 
Sheep- coat, ſet about with wooden Troughs, and 
therein feed: them with Oats a day or two: Then 
put amongſt. them ſome Bay-Salt well ſtamped, and 
after that a greater quantity, till ſach time as they - 
begin to diſtaſt it; then give them clean Oats ano- 
ther day or two, and afterward. ſerve them with 
$alt as before. This courſe being followed until theif 
Eyes have recovered: their natural colour, they will 
then be perfectly cured. Where you have not a 
Houſe convenient, it may be done open: The ſauing 
of their Dung (as before we directed) will anſwer , 
the greateſt part of your Expen ces 
Folding of Sheep in ay or June, if they prove 
wet, makes them Rot the ſooner, becauſe they more 
greedily deyour the hurtful Graſs in the Morning, 
than thoſe not folded; therefore Liberty from the 
Fold at that time is a good prevention. 
An approv'd Experiment for the Cure of the Faſhions 
"+ 1% in Horſes, an 1 5 


the Rot in 8 ep. 
Steep the Regulus of Antimony in Ale, with. a lit · 
tle of the Spice called Grains, and a little Sugarg 
which! give to a Horſe about half a Pint at a time, 
two or three times, with a day or two's intermiſſi- 
on between each time; to a Sheep about two or 
three Ounces after the ſame manner. The ſame, or 
the following Receipt, may be alſo given to Swine 
for the Meaſiei, &c, and to make them fait. 
Give a Hog half a Dram of crude nn in his 
Meat, it will make him have a good Stomach; and 
it will likewiſe cure him of all foulneſs of his Liver, 
and of the Meaſles. The ſame is alſo Sovereign for 
any other nat. | | 9 
Trees, and Plants, and other Inanimate raps 
are ſubje& unto Diſeaſes that deprive them of, and 
abate their, Excellency, Worth and Duration, as 
well as living.Creatures * it doth as well requirs 
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the Care and Induſtry, and Skill of the Husband- 
man to inſpect into their Nature, and make uſe of 


ſuch means as are requiſite, as well to prevent, as 
cure {ach Diſeaſes. 


The Canker, Mofs, Bark-bound, and Worms in 
Trees, prove very pernicious : Their Cures we have 
already diſcourſed of. | 

The Jaundies or Langor of Trees, makes them 
ſeem to repine, and their Leaves to fall off and wi- 
ther, and proceeds from ſome hurt done to their 
Roots, either by Moles or Mice, or by the ſtroke 
of ſome Spade, or by the Tree ſtanding too moiſt 
or low: According as you find the Diſeaſe, fo muſt 
vou make uſe of a Remedy, either by ſearching the 
Root; and if you find any Wound or Gall, to cut 
it off a little above ſuch Wound, and lay ſome Soot 
there to keep Vermin off, if the injury came from 
them; or if Water offends, either. divert the Wa- 
ter, or remove the Tree: If it be Planted too deep, 
it is better to. raiſe it, then let it ſtand where you 
may be confident it will never thrive. 

The general Diſeaſes of Trees, and impediments 
to their thriving, are, either they ſtand too deep, 
too dry, too cold, too moiſt, or too much in the 
wind. &c. according to the divers Nature and Diſ- 
pon the Tre. os wilt $i 

Therefore if you expect that a Tree ſhould thrive, 

obſerve his Nature, and in what place it moſt de- 
lüghts; which the ſixth and ſeventh Chapters of this 
Book, Treating of Woods and Fruit-Trees, will ſut- 
ficiently direct. | 

The Diſeaſes of Fruit-Trees and their Cures, are 
more fully and largely Treated of in my Vinetum 
Brutanicum. | Hy, 
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There is no more certain, conſtant, and pernici- 
ous Enemy to the Husbandman's Thrift, than 165 
b | | Im- 
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from, Oppreſs, Malign, Injure, Perſecute, and De- 
your one another, to the decay of Arts and Sciences, 
and even to the ruin of whole Families of Ingenious 
and Induſtrious Men; every one ſtriving to build 
up his Houſe, and raiſe his Family by the ruins and 
decay of his Neighbours. But our only complaint 
is againſt the common and ordinary ſort of vile Per- 
ſons, that live after a moſt ſordid manner, and ſeek 
not Wealth nor Greatneſs, but only to maintain 
themſelves in a moſt 2 lazy kind of Life, 
by filching and ſtealing from their. honeſt and labo- 
rious Neighbours; and againſt ſach, that though 
they ſteal not, yet oppreſs, oppugn, and injure 
thoſe that are more induſtrious than themſelves. - 
The ſevere penalty of Death being the Puniſhment 
for Theft, is the principal cauſe of the infinite in- 
creaſe of Thieves: Firſt, Becauſe many there are, 
who (if they know or have taken a Thief) will not 
Indite nor Proſecute him, becauſe their Conſcience 
will not admit of inflicting ſo ſevere a Puniſhment 
for ſo ſmall an Offience, but will rather bear the loſs 
of their Goods, than ſeek another Man's Life for it. 
Secondly, Some, if they take a Thief, will rather 
accept of their Goods again, and Satisfaction, than 
Proſecute him; becauſe in ſome caſes they looſe 
their Goods, and are alſo at the Charge of Proſecution. 
Thirdly, Some will not Proſecute common ordina- 
fy Thieves that live by ſtealing Sheep, Corn, Wood, 
Poultry, Swine, &c. and have Families to maintain 
by this very Trade, leſt they (being part of the Pa- 
riſh) be bound afterwards to maintain their Fami- 
lies. And thus are the conditions of many places in 
England.. PER | | 
Fourthly, When Thieves are taken and Proſecuted, 
and come to their Tryal; they being for their Lives, 
no Evidence will, nor ought” to be taken, but what 
is very clear: And where it is ſo againſt one, either 
through Miſtakes, or wilful Omiſſions, it is defici- 


ent againſt five; by which means moſt of thoſe few 


that come to Tryal are found Not Guilty. 
| A3 Fifthly, 


himſelf, Homo homini demon: They Rob and Steal 
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_ Fifibly, When they are upon Tryal, and the Et. 
gence clear againſt them, either the Jury ate tender 
of their Neighbour's Life, or elſe ſome good Friend 
or other appears, that it is fonnd but Petit Larceny: 
or elſe the Thief has his Clergy, or by ſome ſuch 
Shift, or Means, or Evaſion, he gets off: So that.it 
may be, as it often happens, a Thief comes 'five or 
fix time to his Tryal, or at leaſt to Goal, before he 
is hanged: During which time he grows more ſub- 
til, and Educates many other in the ſame Profeſſi- 
on, and teacheth them all manner of Tricks 155 
Devices, not only to effect their Inteations, but to 
D 1 LETT. 
To remedy which, were to make the Penalty 
more moderate, and without Reſpect or Favour to 
be r Executed; it would much leſſen their 
mne, . ms 
As ſuppoſe the Penalty of all manner of Theft, 
were to be Tranſported to the Weft-Fndies, or to be 
confined'to ſome certain Mines, or ſuch-like, at the 
pleaſure of the Judge; and to have an apparent 
Brand or Mark in the Face; and that it ſhould be 
free and lawful for any Man to kill any ſuch Perſon 
returning or ftraying from ſuch Imployment; and 
that every one that loſt their Goods, and did proſe- 
cute the. Thief, ſhould have their Damages and Cop 
xeſtored : I ſuppoſe none would make any ſcruple of 
Proſecution, nor would any endeavour to preſerve 
_ (theſe. Vipers from ſo moderate, yet ſufficient Pu- 
niſhment. : SO OTE Tn OPT Pg 7 
This way, if ſeverely proſecuted, without Favour 
or Reſpett, would in a little time rid the Country 
of the old Thieves, and their very breed alſo, that 
there would ſcarce de any of their Blood remain. 
ing: Bat if any ſhould by chance appear, he would 
hardly have any time to learn his Trade perfectly. 
But until ſome ſuch Law be eſtabliſhed, which we 
'humbly leave unto our Grand Patriots to conſider of, 
on whom we Rufticks depend for good and wholſom 
Laws to preſerve our Intereſts; Which will the bet- 


* 
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r Capacitate us to ferve his Majeſty, and * 
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is Occaſſons with! our Fortunes, as well as with our 
=O and will allo the better enable us to pay, our 
Rents "unto them, and improve their and the whole 
Kingdont's Revenues. , 

ln the _ time (I fay) let us endeavour thi 

preſervation af our 80d rom theſe Vermine an 
Culldren of Beke, by ſuch means, and by what 
Induſtry we arg capable of, as by diligent and care- 
faul watching; Que enim res 5 * videntur, mis 

nus metuunt ia em; by making good and ſecure 
are and b aving our Doors, Walls and Win- 
dows * dur Houſes, arns, Stablis, Gardens, &c.. 
e ſhall not here contend with any, whether the 
Rules of Aftrology to IgE Theft, the makingor 
hying of Chari, Spells, or Sigils to prevent Theft, 
or the Art of Triſha the 12 to bring back 
94 ſtolen, be lawfal or not: Que ſupra nos, ni- 
05. 

But K L know "he certain or probable haunt or 
way the Thief _ I may ſafely make uſe of ſome 
Gin or Snare to keep him by the Legs, or otherwiſe 

11 T come and releaſe him; or I may place certain 
Tharp Spikes of Iron in the Ground, and ftrain ſome 
pieces of ſmall - aſs-Wire athwart the Way near 

e ground, on either ſide of the ſharp 99 555 
(bie Wire and Spikes are not viſible rf Naked 
that when Mr. Thief walks and thinks not of it, 
Sure t the Wire, he falls on the Spikes; whic 
gives hi 7 ach marks, that you may perhaps know 
him again another WI. 

Or you may run Wires a-croſs your. 8 the 
ends whereof may be faſtened to ſome Lock of a. Pi- 
ah 87 N lik engt by the touch only 13 Wire 

Piſtol may be diſcharged, which will give you 
We and alſo terrify the Thief; Ra, may be ſo 
place that it ay ſhoot. directly towards iner 

ou may have a Bell to Ring, only by the 
touch of ſuch a Wire, which may terrify the Thief, 
and give you notice. 

A good Maftif is a ſingular Preſervative toa Back- 
ſide agiinſt ſuch that are LIP of his acquaintance, fer 
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that know not how to charm him, which few Cour; 
try - Thieves underſtand : Bat if he be kept within 
doors, he is a ſure Defence againſt Burglary, and ont 
of the Charmers power. The ſmall bawling Curs 
re the ſureſt Watchers, and are good to rouze up 
the Maſtiffr. es. | 
An ill Neighbour is a very great Evil, and a good 
Neighbour as great a Happineſs, ys old Heſod. 
What a grief, loſs, and inconvenience it is to be 
confined to dwell by ill Neighbours ! How it multi- 
plies our Cares, and increafes our Labours, and lef- 
ns our Stocks and Profits? How are we diſquieted 
at the ſight of them? And how are our Fruits de- 
ſtroyed, and our Corn ſpoiled by them and their 
Cattle, who are continual Treſpaſſers? eſpecially if 
they think we are fo peaceably given as to put up 
{ſmall injuries, or that we are unwilling to ſeek Re- 
medies worſe than the Diſeaſe againſt theſe Enemies 
to our good Husbandry, and to our otherwiſe moft 
happy Life. We have no remedy but Patience, the 
dent of Virtues. ey ns YT 
Yet ſome policy may be uſed to charm theſe Cro- 
codils, to make theſe Furies Friends pleaſe a little 
their Natures, and feed their Hamours in what they 
delight; by being their ſeeming Friends you may 
xommend them, and they will be as ready to ſerve 
you, as to proſecute another Neighbour that leſs de- 
ſerves, only 075 he uſes not the ſame Method of 
policy, If they love their Bellies, invite them often 
Eum potiſſimum vocato, "quicunque te prope habitat; 
be ſure to pleaſe them that are moſt capable of do- 
ing you hurt; whatever they delight in, pleaſe them 
in it, and you have done enough, for you know not 
what need you may have of a Neighbour's help; 
ſometimes may Thieves aſſault you, ſometimes you 
may want ſome particular Inſtrument that your 
e hath, without which, or whilſt you go 
tarther, you ſuffer great loſs; and what a fad thing 
it —_ be to be denied, as Heſiod in his time ob 
rved. 
 Streighten not your ſelf ſo, as to ack to horrom 


azrather, leſt he refuſe, and you want, © CH af 
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oe the ſeveral ſorts of Inſtruments, Tools 
FS 45 ines . Prefeſſion of 
Agriculture; and of ſome eAmendments 
and profitable Experiments in Building, 
either by Timber, Stone, Brick, ar any 


% 


* 


other Way. | 
Dicendum, & gue nt duris Agreſtibus Arma; £ 
Quets fine nec potuere ſeri, nee ſurgere Meſſas. 
OR SIE „ ai 3% Ming 
The hardy Plowman's Tools we next muſt know, 
Which wanting, we can neither Reap nor Sow. : 


T is impoſſible to go through the many difficul- 
1 ties in this Art, without many and ſeveral ſorts 
of Tools and Inſtruments, as.Ploughs, Carts, Gr. 
It is alſo difficult and unprofitabte to make uſe of 
fuch Ploughs, Tools, and Inſtruments that are trou- 
bleſome, heavy and chargeable, when the ſame La- 
bour may be as well performed, if not better, with 
ſuch that are eaſie, light, and not ſo coſtly: There- 
fore I ſhall in this Chapter diſcover unto you all the 
ſeyeral ſorts of Inſtruments, neceſſary for the Huſ- 
bandman, and what inconveniencies have been found 
in ſome of them; and the Remedies, and what new 
Ways or Methods have been of late diſcovered to 
ficilitate his Labours, as I find them diſperſed in ſe- 
veral Authors, and have obſerved the ſame in ſeveral 
parts of this Kingdom; this Inſtrumental part of 
Agriculture being not of the leaſt concernment : 
And ſhall alſo diſcover unto you ſeveral profitable 
Experiments and Directions in Building, neceſſary 
to de known, | | 
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VR 8 E CT. XI. 
Of the ſeveral ſorts of Plows. 


And Firſt I ſhall begin with the Plow, the moſt 
neceflary Inſtrument, tlie chiefeſt of all Engines 
(as Gabriel Plat terms it) and happily found 
out. 


There is a very great difference in Plows, that 
there is ſcarce any ſure Rule for the making of them 
and every Country, yea almoſt every Connty dif. 
＋ not only in the Plows, but even in every part 
of them. . 

.Plows alſo do not only differ according to the ſeve · 
ral. Cuſtoms of ſeveral Places, but alſo the Lands do 
differ in ſtrength or weakneſs, or the different Na- 
ture of the Soil. . be: 
Jo deſcribe them all, is hot à work for this place: 
But I will give ſome brief Deſcriptions of. the prin: 
ow ſort of Plows of the greateſt eſteem: And fir 
of the Double-wheeled Plow, which is of moſt con- 
ſtant uſe in Fartfordſhire, and many other Coun- 
tries, and is very uſeful upon all Flinty, Stony, or 
hard Gravel, or any other hard Land whatſoever: 
It's eſteemed a uſeful and neceſſary Plow. Theſe re- 
quire a greater ſtrength than other Plows, and to 
be uſed in ſuch places where other Plows will not to 
any purpoſe. It is uſually drawn with Horſes or 
Oxen two a- breaſt; the Wheels are uſually eigh- 
teen or twenty Inches high; in ſome places the Fur- 
fow-wheel is of a larger circumference than the 
other that goes on the ſolid Land. | 

There is another ſort of Double-wheeled Plows, 
called the Turnwreſt - Plow, which ſurpaſſeth for 
weight and clumſineſs, and is called the Kenti/h- 
. - Plow, being there much uſed. 

The One Wheel-Plow is an excellent good one, 
and you may uſe it on almoſt any ſort of Lands, and 
is of that ſhape and ſorm that will admit of more 
| lightneſs 


lehne nd nimbleneſs than the gther M/ peel. Pl 


being the fame that Mr. Hartl ib ſpeaks bf to be fade 
near Freenwich, by one who had excelſent Cor '$h 
Mien Land, and yet Ptowed his Land with 6 
„ e ß 
This Plow neatly made, and very ftäl, Hach Wees 
pain! ya 111 _ _ Held by one Man, ang 
plowed one Acre a day at Sowing-time, in a moif 
beaſbn There hath been with ſix Horſes, ſix Men, 
and fix Plows, plowed fix Acres à day at 'Sowing; 
time, in Tight and well-wrought Land. This Gn 
to Accord with the Plow aſed in Hefod's time, her 
the Plow-man did both guide and drive. 
There is a ſort of Plow made without either W tel 
or Foot, deferibed at large by Mr. Blith, to be the 
moſt ealie gti Plane, and of leaſt Worktatſhip, 
Büren 2 Os ge, called the Plain- Plom, fit for ar 
rregular extream Land, either for 


Lands, unleſs in i t for 
Stones, Roots, or Hardneſs; and there adviſer to 
the Double-wheeled Plow, being of ſtrength to ſup- 
plyſextremities and caſes of neceſſit . 
Mr. Blichdeferibes a double Plow, the one a el 
to the fide of the other, that by the help of four 
Horſes ald two Men, yo may Plough a doubte por: 
tion of Land, the one Farrow by the ſide of the 
other. This he eswe not to be of any great 
advantage above the other plain Plow, yet 8 be 
of good uſe on ſome Landes 
There is another fort of Pere e mbch Ex. 
ceeding the other, as Mr. Hartlib in his ieh fe- 
Rtifies of an ingenious young Man of Feen Who ha 
two Plows 'faftened together very finely, by th 
which he Plowed two Furrows at once, one uhder 
another; and fo ſtirred up the Land twelve or four- 
teen Inches deep. 8185 555 
This is one of the beſt additions to the Ploiy, if 
throughly profecuted z for moft Land requires a 
deeper ſtirring than is ordinarily given it 5) the 
uſual way of Plowing, as is evident by tliofe Ex] e- 
iments that have been made in digging and ſerting 
of Corn. This way alfo comes near that of Dig- 
Sing, 
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ging, and in ſome caſes excells it, becauſe it only 
looſneth and lightneth the Land to that depth, but 
doth not bury the upper-cruſt of the Round ſo deep 
as uſually is done by digging. It is alſo much eaſier 
to Plow deep with this Double-Plow, than with the 
ſingle; becauſe it beareth not ſo great a burden, but 
the one part thereof is diſcharged, before the other 
is taken up. 5 | Wis . 
Some have made a Plow with a Harrow affixed 
thereto ;, others have deſigned à Plow, to Plough, 
Sow and Harrow all at the ſame time: But ſeeing 
they are of no great advantage to the Husbandman, 
only invented to ſatifie the Minds of ſome Scruti- 
niſts, I leave them. oe A na 
Ofall which ſeveral ſorts ot Plows, there is a/great 
variation in the ſeveral parts. of them; ſome dif- 
fer in length and ſhape of the Beam, ſome in the 
Share, others in the Coulter, and in the Handles, 
The Differences are ſo many, that no. ane Plowman 
knoweth them all. | 
The Abuſes, Faults and Errors incident to the 
Plow are many; ſome in the Workmen and Dri- 
vers, who when they are wedded to an old errone- 
ous Cuſtom, though never fo evidently diſcovered, 
Will not recede from it; or in the Plow it ſelf, as 
when it is made too big and cumberſome, and dif- 
roportioned, the one part too large or too little 
or the other; and when it is rough, and ill com- 
paſſed in the Share; when the Handles are too ſhort 
or too upright, the Irons dull : And many other 
faults there are which greatly hinder the Husband- 
man's eaſe and advantage, and which ought to be 
remedied. And if you will have your Plow do you 
ſervice, and gain you advantage, it ought to have 
theſe ſeveral good properties, or as many of them 
as you can obtain. 18 

It ought to be well-proportioned for ſtrength, ac- 
cording to the nature or ſtrength of the Ground you 
are to Plough; that the Irons be ſharped, and wear 
bright. Alſo the ſhorter and leſſer any Plow is 
made, having its true Pitch, with its true caſt 5 
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the Shirld- board, and Hort Wreſt, and Harp Irons, 
the far eahef. ; | 8 5 
What elſe is neceſſarily requiſite in the Plow, you 
may better find by your Manual and Ocular Expe- 
rience, than by all the Inſtructions that can be here 
given, (as in Plautus) Pluris eſt oculatus teſtis unus, 
quam auriti decem. Yet if you are deſirous to read 
the large Deſcriptions of the ſeveral ſort of Plows 
now in uſe, with all their diverſities of -Coulters, 
Shares, Shield-boards, Wrefts, &c. I refer you to 
the Engliſb Improver. * 
There may be other Plows made for ſeveral uſes 
not uſually known; as lightly to pare off the Turf 
of ſoarded-Land, as they uſually do that moſt labo- 
rious way with the Breaſt-Plom, to be burnt on 
heaps after it is turned and dried: This would fave 
the greateſt part of the Expence of Burn-beating, 
and be every whit as well, if not better. | 
I have heard of Plows drawn by Maſtiff Dogs; 
others promiſe much of Plows driven by the Wind 
but theſe I eſteem as fruitleſs to the Husband 
and rather the Products of Superficial Ingenuity. 
Concerning Plows or Inſtruments for the making 
of the Furrow, Sowing the Corn, and covering of it 
with the ſame Plow; with the ſeveral other uſes of 
that and other Plows, you will find diſcovered in 
their proper places. Mn” * 


SECT. . 
Of Carts and Waggons. 


There are ſeveral ſorts of Waggons, Carts, &c. 
ſome with four, ſome with two Wheels; and alſo 
for ſeveral uſes, either for the carrying of Timber, 
Corn, Dung, or ſuch like; all differing the one 
from the other, according to the ſeveral places, whe- 
ther Hilly, Level, Stony, or Clay, or to the ſeve- 
ral occaſions for which they are intended. In ſome 
places they are much more curious in the As of 

| them, 
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turning upwards, | cannot perceive a inconyeni- 
| ence can ariſe fr m this way. 

They are muc more 0 in 1 en of. them 

in —4 places, than in 0! ther as in Holand they 
make them very neat, an letz one Hort ſhall 
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Several faſhions there are of them, ſome with one 
Wheel, ſome with two, ſome with none; you may 
make them as you pleaſe. OA 

There are many forts of Spades, according to the 
diverſities of places, and the ſeveral octaſions and 
hamonrs of Men. : N 

One ſort is made very thin, light and ſharp, with 
a Socket to put the Stail in, like the Hedging Bill; 
the Bit very ſhort, and not very broad; in ſhape 
much like a Spade in Cards; of very great uſe to 
ſome (though hardly known to others) to under · cut 
the Turf after it is marked out with a Trenching- 
Plow, which it doth with much eaſe and expe- 
dition. * | 1 

For the cutting of Trenches in Watry, Clayie, or 
Moriſn Lands, they uſually uſe a Spade, with a Lan- 
85 or Fin like a Knife, turned up y the fide of the 
8 and ſometimes on both ſides, to divide the 
lay or moiſt Earth, and cut the ſmall Roots that 
it come clean away. oO ſts > w4v4g 

The ordinary Spade is made ſeveral ways bit the 
moſt commendable are the lighteſt and thinneſt 
wrought, not wanting their due ſtrength ; the clean- 
er they are kept, the better they work. 
The How is an Inſtrument of very great uſe, and 
it is great pity it's no more uſed, If the ſpare times 
of the Year (except when the Earth is frozen) 
were but made uſe. of to How the ſeveral Creeks, 
Corners, and Patches of your Land, it would un- 
doubtedly ogy a very great improvement. More 
hereof in their proper places. 1 NAT: 
Beſides the Spade and How, and their kinds, there 
are ſeveral other, Inſtruments uſed by the Husband- 
man for the grubbing and raiſing of Trees both 
great and ſmall, and Buſhes, Brakes, &c. and for 
the making holes and paſſages in hard and ſtony 
Lands for ſeveral occaſions, and for the Loading and 
. ſpreading of Dung, Earth, c. 

As Mattocks, Pick-axes, Grubbing- axes; and alſo 
the great Inſtrument deſcribed by Mr. Platt, for 


the quick riddance of Shrubs, Broom, and ſuch like, 
-- -*tiqned 
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mentioned before, Chap. 10. The Iron Crom or Iron 
Bar, are not to be wanting: Alſo Shovels, the Dung- 
| - fork, Mole-ſpades, or Paddle: ſtaffi, you will ſome- 


times have occaſion for. 


Other various Inſtruments. 
2b 
He that goes a borrowing, goes a ſorrowing, is an 
old and true Proverb: Therefore it behoves our 
Husbandman that intends te thrive, to poſſeſs or 
furniſh himſelf with all things neceſſary, and of pre- 
ſent neceſlity for his Occupation, that he-may not 
put himſelf to the trouble of borrowing, nor the 
damage he is likely to ſuſtain for want of; nor 
the ſcorn or diſgrace of being denied any thing he 
wants. „ 
That you may not be forgetful of any, or at leaſt 
of the moſt uſeful and neceſſary Inſt rumeats, be- 
ſides the fore-mentiened, I will enumerate ſuch as 
come into my Mind, and adviſe you to add what 
you find deficient, and let them all be placed in their 
proper places; according to Aznophon's Ad vice: 
Supellex & Inſtrumenta varia Ruſtica,  ſuq. .queque 
loco & ordine diſpoſita, in promptu ſiut, quotiesvel 
. promenaa, vel requiſita ſeponenda ſunt. 


| Belonging to the eArable and Beld-Lazd, 
"44-5" x, 


Harrows. 

Drags. 

Forks, 

Sickles. . 
| Reap-hooks, 
Weed-hooks. 
' Pitch-forks. 

Rakes. 

Plow-ſtaff And Beetle. 58 
| B b leds. 
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Sleds. 
Roller. 
Mold - ſpears and Traps. 
Crade- y thes. 
Seed- lip. 


To the Barn and Stable. 


Flails. 
Ladders. 
Winnowing-Fan. 
Meaſures for Corn. 
Sieves and Rudders. 
Brooms. 
Sacks. 5 
Skeps or Scuttles. 
Bins. 
Pails. 
Curry-Combs. 
Main-Combs. 
Whips. 
Goads. 
Harneſs for Horſes, and 
Yokes for Oxen. 
Pannels. 
Wanteys. 
Pack- ſaddles. 
Suſſingles. 
Cart-lines. 
Skrein for Corn. 


To Meadows and Paſtures, 


| Sy thes. 

Rakes. - 

\ | Pitchforks and Prongs, 
Fetters and Clogs, and Shackles, 
Cutting-Spade for Hay- reeks. 
Horſe-locks, 
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Other Neceſſary Inſtrumeats, 


Hand-barrows. 

Wheel-barrows, 

Dibbles. | 

Hammer and Nails, 

Pincers. | 

Sciſſers. 
Bridle and Saddle. 

Nail-piercers or Gimlets. 
. Hedging-hooks and Bills, 

Garden-ſheers. 4) 

A Grindſtone. 

Whetſtones. 

Hatchets and Axes. 

Saws. | 

Beetle and Wedges, 

Leavers. : ': ; 

Shears for Sheep. 3 

Trowels for Houſe and Garden. 

Nod ad | 

Hog-yokes and Rings: 

Marks for Beaſts, and Utenſils, 

Scales and Weights.  _. 1 
An Awl, and every other thing neceſſary. 


SECT. V. 


Of eAmendments and profitable Ex eriments 
e en 


As the Manners and Cuſtoms of Men ar: in every 
Age refined, and tend more and more to Purity and 
Perfection in theſe Northern, and formerly rude an 
ſalvage Countrys, or rather grow more exact, an 
imitate the other more Southerly, and firſt civilized 
parts in Language, Manners, Arts, and Sciences; 10 . 
do they alſo endeavour to Reform their moſt groſs, 
undigefted, and 29 8 2 Structures and Er 
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not only in Cities and Towns, but in their Country 
Villages alſo, that we now compare ſome of our 
Cities and Towns with moſt of theirs, and even ex- 
cel them in ſeveral; and that not a few of our moſt 
ſuavious and delectable Rural Seats, as well for their 
Magnificent, Regular, and Artificial Structures, and 
moſt Ingenious contrivances, as in their moſt ſalu- 
brious, convenient, and pleaſant Scituations. 

And for the future, were but the Rules of Archi- 
tecture duly obſerved, and thoſe new and compleat 
Methods and Models contrived for Building, and 
the Situations of Places, according to the beſt judg- 
ments taken notice of in ſuch Buildings that may 
hereafter be raiſed, either de Novo, or in the reſto- 
ring or re- edifying of our ancient and decayed Seats 
in our Country-Villages, our England in a few Ages 
would appear a Kingdom beſet and adorned in every 
part with curious and admirable Habitations, poſſeſt 
with noble and ingenious Inhabitants ; and would at 
large repreſent to the view of all, what 4:ddleſex 
it's Epitome now doth; and would contract the Envy 
* er Nations, as the Land of Canaan formerly 

10. | | 

Therefore let me adviſe all ſuch that are willing - 
or neceſſitated to Build, that they fit down and con- 
ſider of the Manner and Method of Building, as well 
of the Charge and Expence ; and that they will make 
choice of ſuch Sarveyors and Workmen that un- 
derſtand what they go about, and not be guided or 
der by ſuch that are Wedded to an old de- 
formed Cuſtom, who will in no wiſe conſent to a 
more compleat way, although it be much more 
Beautiful and Regular, and alſo with leſs Materials, 
and cheaper, and more convenient than the other, 
for no other reaſon but that it is a Novel, and not as 
our Forefathers did before us, yet perhaps are wil- 
ling to beſtow expence enough upon it in enriching 
it, although but with little Skill or Art. But I ſup- 
poſe it is better to erect that which will be. pleaſing 
to, and content both Wiſe-men and Fools, oy 

| that, 
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that, thqugh done by the ſame Coſt and Expence, 
which will only pleaſe Fools. 5 | 

This is a digreſſion from our intended deſign, and 
here inſerted only to perſwade ſuch that intend any 
ſtore of Building, to make uſe of ſuch Authors and 
Perſons that underſtand that Art, which in this 
place we do not undertake to teach, only ſhall give 
the Husbandman a few general Rules and Directions 
that I have caſually met withal, about the Situati- 
on and Building of a plain Country Seat, and the 
building of Walls, Barns, Mills, &c. 


Predium Ruſticum bonum Cœlum habeat, &c. 


| Let your Country- houſe have a good Air, and not 
open to Tempeſts, Seated in a good Soil; let it there- 
in excel, if you can; let it. tand under a Hill, and 
behold the South, in a healthy place; let there be no 
want of Workmen or Labourers; let there be good 
Water, and let it ſtand near ſome City or Market- 
Town, or the Sea, or ſome Navigable River, or have 4 
good Road or Way from it. Thus Cato. adviſeth. 
Little more can be ſaid, but that Woods alſo as 
well as Water may be near it, they being the vrin- 
cipal things that adorn a Country Habitation : But if 
you-cannot Fe anoy ſeat your Houſe amongſt the 
Trees, yet are there few places but you may raiſe 
ſpeedily Trees about your Houſe, as before we di- 
rected, it being far better to have your Houſe de- 
fended by Trees than Hills; for theſe yield a cool- 
ing, refreſhing, ſweet and healthy Air and Shade, 
during the heat of Summer, and very much break 
the cold Winds and Tempeſt from every Coaſt in 
the Winter. The other according as they are ſitu- 
ated, defend only from ſome certain Winds; and 
if they are on the North - ſide of your Houſe, as they 
defend you ſrom that Air in the Winter, ſo do they 
deprive you of it in the Summer; if they are on the 
South-ſide, it otherwiſe proves as inconvenient. Be- 
ſides, they yield not the Pleaſures and Content- 
ments, nor the varieties of Oblectations to the inge- 
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nious Ruſtick, as the tall plumps of Trees, and plea- 
fant Groves do; yet are Hills cloathed with Cop- 
pices, or otherwiſe improved, pleaſant Objects, ſo 
that they ſtand not too near your Houſe. 


7, on thy Native Soil thou daſt prepare 

erect a Villa, you muft place it there, 
Where a free Proſpect daes it ſelf extend 
Into a Garden; + 498 the Sun may lend 

lis Influence from the Eaſt; his radiant heat 
Should on your Houſe through various Windows beat, 
But on that fide which chiefly open lies | 
To the North-wind, whence Storms and Show'rs ariſe, 
There Plant a Mood; for without that defence, 
Nothing reſiſts the Northern Violence. 

Rapin. 


Let not your Houſe be too low ſeated, left you 
loſe the conveniency of Cellars : But if you cannot 
but build on low Grounds, ſet the lower Floor of 
your Houſe the higher, to ſupply the want in your 
Cellar of what you cannot ſink in the Ground; for 
in ſuch low and moiſt Grounds, it conduceth much 
to the dryneſs and healthineſs of the Air, to have 

Cellars under the Houſe, ſo that the Floors be good, 
and Cieled underneath. 

It is very inconvenient to Build Baras, Stables, or 
ſuch-like places too near to your Houſe, becauſe Cat- 
tle, Poultry, and ſuch-like, require to be kept near 
them, which would then annoy your Houſe. Let 
your Garden joyn to one, if not more ſides of your 
Houſe; for what can be more pleaſant for the moſt 
of the year, than to look out at the Windows of 
your Parlour and Chambers into a Garden? What 
ſides of your Houſe are not joyning to your Garden, 

let there be Courts or Yards kept from Cattle, 
Poultry, &. and Planted with Trees to ſhade, de- 
fend, and refreſh your Houſe; and the Walls alſo 
pianted with Vines, and other Fruits. 

Not to ſpeak of the Building, of Palaces or Seats 
tor the Nobility or Gentry, but odly of plain and 
erdinary Farm-houſes, I have thus much * 

; | £241 
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that Houſes built too high in places obvious to the 
Winds, and not well defended by Hills or Trees, 
require more Materials to build them, and more 
alſo of Reparations to maintain them, and are not 
ſo commodious to the Inhabitants, as the lower 

built Houſes, which may be made at a much eaſier 

rate, and alſo as compleat and beautiful as the other. 

In building of a Houſe long, you looſe the uſe of 

ſome Rooms, and it takes up more for Entries and 

Paſſages, and requires more Doors: And if it be 
four-{quare, there muſt needs be Light wanting in 

ſome part thereof, more than if it be built like an 

H, or ſome ſuch-like Figure; which maketh it ſtand 

better and firmer againſt the Winds, and Light and 
Air come every way to it; every Room is near the 
one to the other. The Offices, as the Kitchin, Dairy- 

rooms, Brewing and Baking-rooms, are near unto 
the Hall, which only divides between thoſe and the 
Parlours, &c. Several Deſcriptions and Draughts 
of Foundations could I give you here, were not the 
cutting of them too coſtly for ſo Ruſtick a work to 
bear. The Walls, where Brick may be had, are 
beſt and moſt ſecurely raiſed with it, and with lit- 
tle Coſt, if you raiſe firm and ſtrong Columns at 
the corners of your Houſe, of ſtrength ſufficient to 
ſupport the Roof or main Beams: You may Build 
them ſquare, and between them may you raiſe the 
Walls with the ſame Materials, and Work them up 
together with the Corners or Columns, leaving the 
one half of the extraordinary breadth of the Co- 
lumn without, and the other within the Wall; 
whereby you will fave much Coſt and Charges, both 
in Materials add Workmanſhip, and yet your Houſe 
firm and ſtrong. * 
The heavier any Covering is to a Houſe, the great- 
er is the Expence in raiſing the whole Frame or 
Building to ſupport it, and the ſooner dota it re- 
quire Reparations ; therefore healing with Lead or 
flat Stone is not to be approved of, by reiſon of its 
weight, where Earthen File, Slate, or Shingle may 
py B b 4 be 
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be had: Next unto Lead or Stone, Tiles made bf | 


Clay are the heavieſt, and moſt in uſe. 

Pan- Tiles, ſuch as come from Holland, are the 
beſt and lighteſt Covering of any ſort of Tiles; and 
it is to be admired, that another Nation can tranſ- 
port ſo Earthy a Commodity, and pay all Duties, 


Cc. and fell them at our own Doors at a cheaper. 


Rate than we can make them; and yet have we as 
good Materials, and Fuel more plentiful than they, 
_ A Compoſition of Clay, Sand, &c. is eaſily made 
for Tiles, that ſhall make them not only thinner and 


lighter, but alſo ſtronger and more durable, if in- 


genious Men would undertake it; Which are rarely 


to be found in ſo dirty, yet neceſſary an Occupation; 


Which would fave very much Charge and Materials 
in Building, if it were truly proſecuted. : 
The ſame may be ſaid of Bricks, &c. and with 


ſuch a Compoſition may be made in Molds all Win- | 


dow-frames for a Houſe, of different Work and Mag- 
nitudes, and Chimney-pieces, and Frames for Doors, 
c. in ſeveral pieces made in Molds, that when they 
are burnt may be ſet together either with a fine red: 
Cement, and ſeem to be as one entire piece; where- 
by may be imitated all Stone-work now uſed in 
Building, and it will very well ſupply its defect where 
Stones are ſcarce and dear; and alſo may fave very 
much Timber which is now uſed in Brick-building, and 


appear much more compleat and beautiful, and be of 


more ſtrength, and of longer continuance than Tim» 
ber or ordinary Brick, and is very feaſible; as we 
perceive by the Earthen-pipes made fine, thin, and 
durable, to carry Water under the Ground at * 
tout h; and by the Earthen-backs and Grates for 
Chimneys, made by Sir John Winter formerly at 
Ehering-Croſs, of a great bigneſs and thickneſs; 


which are evident and ſufficient demonſtrations of 
the poſſibility of making work fine, thin, and light, 


for Tiles either plain or crooked, and for the mak: 
ing of great work in Molds, and the thorough Burn» 
32g. of them for Doors, Windows, and Chimney- 
ſtrames, Cc. | 


This 
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. This is one of the moſt feaſible and beneficial Ope- 
ration that J know in England to be neglected. | 
Where either Tiles are ſcarce; or Timber not 
very plenty, that you would have your Houſe but 
lightly covered, Shingles are to be preferred before 
Thatch; and if they are made of good Oak, and ſlit 
or cleft out, and then well ſeaſoned in the Water 
and Sun, they become a ſare, light, and durable Co- 

vering. . . | 
| Where it may be had, the thin blew Slate ſeems 
to be the beſt Covering, being very light, and laſt- 
7 hatch is a common Covering in moſt parts, yet 
is ſome to be preferred before others; the beſt that 
| have ſeen is that which is called Helm, that is, long 
and Riff Wheat-ſtraw (with the Ears cnt off) bound 
up in Bundles unbruiſed, which well laid, lies thin, 
laſts long, and is much neater than the common 
way. 5 | 
| [tis an uſual thing to ſee thick and tall Walls ts 
fall, either by reaſon of the weakneſs of the Foun- 
dation, the weight of the Wall, or the decay of the 
Cement or Mortar through Age; which hath pro- 
veked ſeveral to great and unneceſſary Expences in 
laying deeper and ſtronger Foundations, and in mak- 
ing the Walls much thicker than uſual ; when all 
that extraordinary Coſt might be ſaved, by taking 
notice of theſe few Obſervations. 
Hit, That ftrait Walls, though thick, and ſeem- 
ingly ſtrong, yet either by the falſeneſs of the 
Ground, or being obvious to high Winds, or the de- 
cay of the Mortar, are apt to lean or fall. 

Secondly, That Walls built crooked, though 
_ and weak, are yet more laſting then a ſtrait 

ik 

Thirdly, That a Wall bnilt over a River on Pil- 
lars or Arches, ſtands as firm as the reſt of the Wall, 
whoſe Foundation is entire; as I have in ſeveral 
places obſerved. : | 
Which plainly demonſtrates unto us, that a Wall 
built np much thinner than uſual, having at every 


twenty 
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twenty Foot diſtance (or ſuch like, as you think 
fit) an Angle ſet out about two Foot or more, ac: 
cording as the Wall is in height, or having at ſuch 
diſtance a Column or Pillar erected with the Wall 
fix or eight Inches or more on each fide, over and 
above the thickneſs of the reſt of the Wall, the Foun- 
dation of ſuch jetting out or Column being firnily 
laid, it muſt of neceſſity ſtrengthen the Wall much 
more than if five times the Materials uſed. in theſe 
Jettings or Columns were uſed in the Wall being 
rait; which moſt evidently faves you a great part 
of your Expence, and your Wall much more firm 
and compleat: For if it be a Wall for Fruit-Trees, 
thoſe Nooks or Corners in the Jettings out, whether 
Ancular or Semi- circular, are ſecure places for the 
more tender Trees; or if they are Columns or Pil- 
lars, they make the Wall mach the Warmer, by 
breaking the motion of the Wind or Air that paſſeth 
by it: And theſe Foundations laid ſecure, although 
at that diſtance, ſupport the Wall in looſe. and falſe 
Ground, as though it were entire; butif the Ground 
be very looſe, you may project an Arch from each 
Foundation, though obſcurely. 

It is a great injury to our Building, that our Ce- 
ment is no better: In former Ages, when they built 
with ſmall and unequal Stones, their Cement or 

lortar far exceeded ours, as is moſt evident in the 
Ruins of old Monaſteries, Caftles, &c. where there 
Mortar is much harder than in any of our more mo- 
dern Buildings. g: 

It is a great Error in Maſons, Bricklayers, &c. 
to let the Lime flacken and cool before they make 


up their Mortar, and alſo to let their Mortar cool 


and dye before they uſe it; therefore if you expect 
your Work to be well done, and Jong to continue, 
work up your Lime quick, and but little at a time, 
that the Mortar may not lie long before it be fiſed, 
and with dry Stone, for which the Summer is prin 
Eipally to bz elected. 

For Erick, if it be in the Winter-time, let them 
be lid dry z if ia the Summer-time, wet: It 1 

| 8 
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quit your Coſt to imploy 2 Boy to wet them in the 
dummer, for they will unite with the Mortar the 
better. vs | 


ing made of foft Chalk-ſtones; the other that is 
made of harder is much to be preferred. 
If you intend your Mortar to be ſtrong, where 


chooſe your Sand and Water; for all Sand that is 
duſty makes the Mortar the weaker, and the round- 


| obſerved in Water-drift Sand, that makes better 

Mortar than Sand out of the Pit. 

| Therefore if you have occaſion for extraordinary 
Mortar, waſh your Sand in a Tub, till the Water, 

after much ſtirring, come off clear, and mix that 

with new Lime, and your Mortar will be very hard 

and durable, 

And if your Water be foul, dirty, or muddy, by 

ſo much will your Mortar be weaker. 


ter-time, when the Sap was moſt out of it: But 
now, by reaſon of the ſcarceneſs of OL prin- 
cipal Timber) our Statutes oblige us to fell it in the 
dummer for the Bark, being neceſſary for Tanners, 


and decays much more and ſooner than otherwiſe ir 
would do; which Inconveniencies in ſquare Timber 
are not ſo apparent as in Plank, Board, or ſuch-like 
broad and thin work; therefore, in ſuch caſes, it 


them: If you lay them in the Sun or Wind, they 
Map, or ſhrink, or caſt, 

he beſt Remedy in that caſe is to lay them in a 
fool or Running-Stream a few days, to extract the 


in the Sun or Air, and they will neither chap, caſt, 
nor cleave. Againſt ſhrinking there is no remedy. 
When Timber or Boards are well ſeaſoned or 


and what labour you intend is beſtowed on _ 
| tne 


and Buildings. 379 8 
The Lime it ſelf in ſome places is very weak, be- 


you cannot have your choice of Lime, you may 


er the Sand, the ſtronger the Mortar, as is uſually 


In former Ages they cut their Timber in the Win- 


Cc. by which means our Timber ſhrinks, chaps, - 


requires ſome kind of ſeaſoning or other to prevent 


ap that remains in them ; and afterwards dry them 


dryed in the Sun or Air, and fixed in their places, 
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the uſe of Linſeed- Oil, Tar, or ſuch-like Oleagi 
nous matter, tends much to their preſervation and 
duration. Heſiod preſcribes to hang your Inſtru- 
ments in the Smoak, to make them ſtrong and laſl. 
ing; temonem in fumo poneres: Surely then the Oy] 
of Smoak, or the Vegetable Oyl, by ſome other 
means obtained, muſt needs be effectual in the pre- 
ſervation of Timber. Alſo Virgil adviſeth the ſame, 


Et ſuſpenſa focis exploret Robora fumus. 


In ancient times they bruiſed their Corn in 
Morters; ſince which moſt tedious and incom- 
leat way, Mills have been invented, ſome to 
e uſed by hands, as Querns, others to be moy- 
ed by Horſes, others by the Wind, and others by 
the Water; which laſt being maintained with leaſt 
Coſt, more certainty, and moſt Advantage, hath 
gained the Preheminence, and is made uſe of in eve- 
ry place, where there is Water fit for that purpoſe, 
and where there is imployment, although a little 
for the eaſe and conveniency of the near Inhabi- 
tants, and for the particular advantage of the Owner, 
yet very much to the detriment and damage of the 
Kingdom in general, by injurious obſtructions of 
Water, to the ſpoiling of much Meadow-ground, 
and by the preventing the uſe of the Water for that 
moſt advantigious improvement of overflowing or 
drowning of Land; which upon the removal of theſe 
Mills might be done, and the Corn as well ground to 
ſerve every ones occaſions. 
Either by Wind-Mills, which may be erected on 
Hills in Hilly places, and in Plains on any open 
place, where the Wind may as well grind all your 
Corn in places where the Water-mills now ſtand, 
as in other places where are only Wind-mills for 
many Miles together. 7 | | 
Or by the Rectification of Water-mills, that a 
leſs quantity of Water may do that which now re- 


quire a greater; to which end many have made "T | 
uc 


ingenious Attempts, and withont queſtion m 


may 
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| may be done in it, both in the framing and order- 
| ing the Water-works (which we will paſs by) and in 
. the contrivance of the Mill it ſelf, which doubtleſs 
s goes much heavier by the Stone they call the Run- 
ver; its being ſo large, and its being incompaſſed 
$ with a Hoop or Caſe that keeps the Meal to the 
edge or circumference of the Stone, and much deads 
a its motion: The larger the Runner is, the heavier 
it moves; which may in ſome meaſure be remedied, 
making four or five vents or paſſages in ſeveral 
places of the Hoop, to take off the Meal as faſt as 
it is ground, that none may lie to clog the Runner. 
Or a Mill may probably be ſo contrived, that the 
Grinding-ftone or Runner may be Vertical, and of 
but a ſmall Circumference; the flat and ſquare edge 
whereof may be fitted into another fixed Stone cut 
hollow, about the half or third part of a Circle; 
which Runner, by its firft motion, may diſpatch as 
much Corn in the fame time, as a larger the other 
way. Several alſo of theſe Vertical Stones may 
be on the ſame Axis; this may be uſed in all the 


ſaid forts of Mills. 


CHA P. XI. 
Of Fowling and Fiſhing. 
SUT. -L = 
Of Fowling in General. 
| as moſt Farms and Country Habita- 
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tions, lie near unto the Sea, great Rivers, 

large Fens, Marſhes, &c. to which are great 
reſorts of Water-fowl, or elſe are well furniſhed 
with Land-fow!l, either of which are very profitable 


/ 
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to the Husbandman : Wherefore it may not be amit 
to add ſome general Directions for the taking of 
them; which will redound to his Advantage, not 
only for their Carkaſſes, but for that many forts of 
— en are ſomewhat injurious to his Hul 
bandry. | 

It is generally obſerved, that Water-fowl are in 
their own nature the moſt ſubtil and wiſeſt of Birds, 
and moſt careful of their own ſafety ; to which end 
they do form themſelves into an orderly Body or 
Camp, and have their Scouts and Sentinels at à di. 
ſtance, to give notice of the approach of an Enemy; 
which they ſuddenly do by a certain Watch - word, 
which will oblige you to be more cautious and 
careful than ordinary in your endeavouring to ſur- 
prize them. fy 
It is needleſs here to particularize the ſeveral 
Haunts of each ſort of Water-fowl, ſeeing there 
are few that have Lands haunted with them, but 
they know anear in what parts they moſt uſually 
frequent. The one ſort that are not Web-footed, 
as the Heron, Bittern, &c. delight moſt in ſhallow 
Waters, and Boggy Fenny places. The other fort 
that ſwim, as the Wild-Goofe, Duck, Widgeon, Cc. 
delight moſt in Rivers, large and deep Waters, Cc. 
where they may have plenty of Water, ahd ſwim 
undiſturbed of Man or Beaſt; and eſpecially where 
the Water is leaſt ſubje& to Freeze. FR 

The Wild-Gooſe delights very much in green 
Winter-corn: Therefore in ſach Lands that are 
near the Water may you find them. = 
| Moſt of theſe Fowl have their Day-haunts and 
their Night-haunts; for in the Day-time they uſu- 
ally retire to ſome ſecure place where they may 
confidently .reſt themſelves: In the Evening they 
take to their beſt Feeding-places, and ſmall green 
Streams, where they dare not appear in the Day. 
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07 Taking the greater ſort of Fowl with 
| F ts. 


Net 


Let your Nets be made of the beſt Packthread, 


with great and large Maſhes; for the larger they 

are, the better and the more ſurely do they intangle 

them; ſo that they be not too big to let the Fowl 
through them, 

Let the Nets be about two Fathom deep, and fix 
in length: Verge your Net on each fide with very 
ſtrong Cord, and extend it at each end on long 
Poles ; ſo that the two lower ends of the Poles may 
be faſtened with a piece of Line to two Stakes dri- 
yen into the Ground, at ſuch place where you have 
obſerved to be the Morning-haunts or feeding pla- 
ces of theſe Fowl: Being there, place your Nets 
two hours before they come ; then at about two or 
three fathom beyond the Net, in a right Line from 
the two Stakes, fix one end of the Cord that the 
upper part of the Net was extended u on, holdin 
in your hand the other end, which muſt be at lea 
ten or twelve Fathom long; which on the appear- 
ance of Game within the Verge of the Net, you 
may ſuddenly pull, and caſt the Net over them. 
Let the Net be ſpread ſmooth and flat on the Ground, 
and ſtrewed over with Graſs, Sedge, or ſach-like, 
to hide it from the Fowl; and place your ſelf in 
ſome ſhelter of Graſs, Fern, or ſuch-like : If you 
have a Stale, you may place it within the Verge of 
the Net, which will very much conduce to the in- 
creaſe of your Sport,. which you may continue till 
the Sun be near an hour high; for after that time 
_ feeding in thoſe places is over, until about Sun- 
et again. | 

If your Net be large, and ſet for great Fowl, 
one of them will be as much as you can convenient- 
ly throw over them; but if you ſet for ſmall =_ 

8 then 
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384 Of Fowling. 
then two ſmall Nets may be placed after the manner 
in Fig. 2. z. at the beginning of this Book. 


. 
Of the Taking ſmall Water-Fow! with Nets, 


Let theſe Nets be made of ſmall and ſtrong Pack- 
thread, the Maſhes proportionable, according to the 
Fowl you delign to take : Let the Net be about two 
Foot and a half deep, and of length according to the 
breadth of the River, or other Waters you intend 
to place them in, and the Net Lined on both ſides 
with falſe Nets of Maſhes eighteen Inches ſquare 
each way; that when the Fowl ſtrike, they may pal 
through the firſt Net, and be intangled between 
them both, 5 ue M67; 

Stake this Net athwart the River; the bottom be- 
ing plumbed, that it may fink about fix Inches, and 
the upper part ſo ſtrained, that it may lie ſlantwiſe 
againſt the Current of the Water, about two Foot 
above the Water ; but let the ſtrings which ſupport 
the upper ſide of the Net be faſtened to ſmall yield- 
ing ſticks prickt in the Bank, yielding a little as the 
Fow! ſtrikes agaigſt the Net, the better to intan- 
gle them. Place ſeveral of theſe Nets at ſeveral di- 
ſtances on the Re: And in the Night, if any 
2 fall near them, you may be confident of your 

are. 7 

The better to accompliſh your deſign, deter them 

rom places that lie remote where the Fowl uſually 
haunt, by ſhooting at them, which will make them 
take to the River you have thus prepared. | 


8 E CT. IV. 
Of Taking great Fowl with Lime-TWwigs. 


Beſides the Art of Taking Fowl with Nets, there 
is a very ingenious way of taking them with Bird- 
lime, which ſeems yery antient; {for Pliny, 2 
1 MO ive 


lived above 1600 years fince, not only mentions the 

uſe of it, in Liming of Twigs to catch Birds witk⸗ 
al, but the manner how the Talians prepared the 
ſame, of the Berries of Miſſeltoe, of Tree gather- 
ed in the Summer-time before they were ripe, and 
then macerating, putrifying, pounding, and waſhing 
it, until fit for uſe; which alſo they mix with Nuts 
Oyl, as in his Natural Hiſtory, Lib. 16. you may 
read. But ſeeing that way of making Bird-lime is 
not in. uſe with us, I ſhall not trouble you with the 
whote Proceſs, eſpecially feeing that we have in En- 
gland a more eaſv and effectual way of preparing it 
with the Bark ef that common and ſo well known 
Tree the Holly: which Preparation is thus: Takes 
the Bark of that Tree about the end of June, at 
which time it is full of Sap, and fitter for your pur 
poſe; fill your Veſſel with it that you intend to bdil 
it in, then add thereto of élear Water as much as 
the Veſſel will conveniently hold, and boil it fo long 
untit the grey and white Bark ariſe from the green; 
which will be about twelve or ſixteen Hours: Then 
take it off the Fire, and gently decant or pour the 
Water from the Barks, and ſeparate the grey and 
white Barks from the green, which lay on a Stone- 
floor, in ſome Cellar or moiſt or cool place, and 
cover it over with Fern, or other green Weeds, t6 
a good thirkneſs, the better to accelerate its putte- 
faction; which will be accompliſhed in twelve or 
fourteen days time, and fometimes leſs, and it re- 
duced to a perfect Mucilage : Then pound it well in 
a large Morter with a wooden Peſtle, until it be {o 
. tempered, that no part of the Bark be diſcerned un- 
bruiſed. After which waſh it exceeding well in 
clear Water; by renewing your Water and Pains 
ſo often that no foulneſs or Motes remain in its 
and put it into a deep Earthen Veſſel, where it will 
purge it ſelf for four or five days together : Then- 
ſcum it clean as its filth ariſes; and when it hath 
done purging, put it into a clean Veſſel, and keep 
it clole for ule. | (3175 121 0, 
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The Bark of the Birch-tree is by ſome affirmed to 
make as good Lime, as that of the Holly, being the 
ſame way to be prepared; ſo that you may try or 
uſe which is moſt eaſie to come by. Alſo. you need 
not boil either of the Barks, if you give it longer 
time to putrify ; for the boiling is only to accele- 
rate putrefaction. | 
When you intend to uſe it, take as much of it as 
you think fit, and put it into an Earthen-pot, with 
a third part of Capons-greaſe or Gooſe-greaſs well 
_ clarified, and ſet it over the fire, and let them melt 
together: Stir them until they are thoroughly in- 
corporated; and ſo continue Rirring of the Fire, 
till it be col. : 

If you fear the freezing of your Bird-lime, add in 
your laſt mixture a quarter as much of the Oil Pe- 
trolium, as you do of the Gooſe or Capons-greaſe, 
and no cold will congeal it. — 

When your Lime is cold, take your Rods and 
warm them; then a little beſmear the Rods with 
your Lime, and draw the Rods the one from the 
other, and cloſe them again. Work them thus con- 
Singally together, until they are all over equally be- 

eared. 

If you Lime Straws or Strings, you muſt do it 
when the Lime is hot, and at the thinneſt, by fold- 
ing and doubling them together before the fire, 
and fold and work them, till it be all over through- 
ly Limed: Put theſe in Caſes of Leather until you 
uſe them, 

When you intend to uſe your Bird-lime for great 
Fowl, take of Rods long, ſmall, and ſtreight, being 
light, and yielding every way; Lime the upper 
parts of them before the Fire, that it may the bet- 
ter beſmear them. 
Then go where theſe Fowl uſually haunt, whether 
it be their Morning or Evening haunt, an hour or 
two before they come, and plant your Twigs or 
Rods about a foot diſtance one from the other, that 
they cannot paſs them without being intaled, and 
ſo plant over the place where their * ; 5 ; 

* * eavi 
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leaving a place in the middle wide enough for your 
Stale to flutter in, without falling foul of the Twigs 
which Stale yon do well to provide and place there, 
the better to attract thoſe of its own kind to your 
Snares: From which Stale you muſt have a ſmall 
ſtring to ſome convenient place at a diftance 
where you may lie concealed, and by plucking the 
ſtring, cauſe it to flutter z which will allure down 
ths Fowl in view, | 5 5 

Prick the Rods ſloap- wiſe againſt the Wind, about 


a foot above ground or water; and if you ſee any . 


taken, ſurprize them not ſuddenly it any more are in 
view, for by their fluttering others will be induced 
to fall in among them. 8 2 
A Spaniel that is at Command, will be neceſſury 
to retake them that might otherwiſe eſcape out of 
your reach, theſe Fow! being very ſtrong. 
If you place your Twigs for the leſſer-fowl, 48 
uck, Malard, Wigeon, Teal, Cc. you vaſe 
it your Rods according to the depth of the Water, 
and your Lime maſt be ſuch as no wet nor Froſt can 
prejudice; the Limed part muſt be above the water. 
Here alſo it will be neceſſary to have a Stale of thy 
me Fowl you intend to inſnare. e 


Of taking Fowl with Springs, 


Moſt of the Cloven-Footed Water- Fowl delight itz 
Plaſhes, Water, Furrows, ſmall Rivolets, and fuck 
| like places, ſeeking for Worms, Flat graſs, Roots; 
and the like, in the Wititer-time, eſpecially in Fto- 
ſty weather, when many other places are frozen up, 
and theſe warm Springy Water- tracts are Sen 5 
where you muſt place Springes made of Horſe-hait, 
of bigneſs and length according to the greatneſs of 
the Fowl you defign to take; fot the Heron or Bit- 
tern, it muſt be of neat a hundred Horſe-hairs, ati4 
above two foot in length; for the Woodcotk,Snips, 
WES. - "= 
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Plover, Cc. not above eight or ten Horſe-hairs, and 
one foot in length: The main Plant, or Sweeper 
- muſt be alſo proportionable to the ſtrength of the 
Fowl. For the manner of the making and ſetting 
them, I queſtion not but every place will farniſh you 
with Directors, (if you know it not already) which 
is much eaſier and better than any written Inſtru- 
Kions. Obſerve alſo, that you prick ſmall Sticks, 
in manner of a Hedge, croſs-wiſe, athwart all the 
other by-paſſages, about half an Inch apart, and 
ſomewhat above a .handful above the Water or 
ground,floaping towards the place where yourSpring 
is placed, the better to guide, (which is eaſily done) 
the Fowl into the Snare ; for ſuch is their nature, 
that they will not preſs over, where they have Li- 
berty to paſs through any gap. If the places where 
theſe Fowl uſually haunt be frozen, you muſt make 
- Plaſhes; and the harder the Froſt is in other places, 
the greater will the reſort of Fowl be here, 


ON CT. VI. 
: Killing of Fowl with the Fowling-piece. 


There are many places where Fowl ſettle and feed 
at ſome times, yet ſo uncertain, that the former 
ways are uſeleſs; and there are alſo many places 
wherein you may not have the conveniency or liber- 
ty to make uſe of the ſaid ways of taking Fowl ; 
yet there may you at opportune times meet with a 
good ſhot with your Fowling-piece, the length and 
' bore of which ought to be proportionable the one 
to the other, and both to your ſtrength,and the place 
you ule it in. | 
Let your Powder be of the beſt fort, as new as 
you can, for with bad keeping it looſeth its ſtrength 
exceedingly ; therefore let it be kept as dry as may 
be: Let it be well dried when you uſe it, and clean 
from duſt; it hath the more ſtrength, and leſs 
fouleth your Piece. Let your Shot be well ſized, Not 


too great, for then it flies but thin and ſcattering; 
nor too ſmall, the Bird being apt to fly away with 
it in, having not weight nor ſtrength to enter 


ar. 1 5 
Shot being uſually above the value of ordinary 


Lead, and in many places not to be had of the ſizes 
you have moſt occaſion for; I ſhall therefore here 


ſet down the true Proceſs of making of it, of what 


ſize you pleaſe under Mould-ſhot. 

Take Lead of what quanity yon pleaſe, melt it 
down in an Iron Veſſel, ſtir and clear it with an 
Iron Ladle, taking off all its impurities that ſwim at 
the top: When it is ſo hot as that the colour of the 
Lead begins to be greeniſh, and not before, ſtrew 
upon it Auripigmentum powdered fine, as much as 
will lie on a Shilling, to twelve or fifteen pound of 
Lead, ſome will require more; then ſtir the Lead 
well, and the Auripigmentum will flame. Let your 
Iron Ladle have a Lip or Notch in the Brim, for the 
more convenient pouring out of the Lead; and let 
the Ladle remain in the melted Lead for the moſt 


part, that it may be of a heat agreeable to the Lead, 
to prevent inconveniencies that may otherwiſe hap- 
pen through its being over-hot, or too cold: Then 
take out a little of the Lead in your Ladle for an 
Eſſay, and cauſe it to drop out of it into a Glaſs of 
Water; which if the drops prove to be round, and 


without Tails, there is Auripigmentum enough in it, 


and the temper of the heat is as it ought to be; but 
if the congealed drops or ſhot prove not round, but 
with Tails, then add more of the Auripigmentum, 


and augment the heat, until you find it right. 


Then take a Copper-plate, about the fize of an 


ordinary Trencher-plate, with'a Concavity in the 
middle about three Inches Diameter, perforated 
with about thirty or forty ſmall holes, greater or 
lefſer, according as you would have your Shot to 
be; This Concave bottom ſhould be thin, but the 
_ thicker the brim. is, the better will it retain, the 
heat. Place this Plate on two Bars, or other Iron- 
frame, over a Tub or Pail of water, about four 


Ce 3 inches 


- 
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inches from the water, and lay on the Plate burning 
Coals, to keep the Lead melted upon it. 
Then with your Ladle take off your Lead, and 
= it gently on the Coals on the middle of the 
Plate, and it will make its way through the holes 
in the bottom of the Plate into the water, and fall 
nto round drops. Thus continue 2 Operation 
till all the Lead be paſſed through the Plate, blow- 
ing the Coals to keep them alive, that the Lead may 
not cool on the Plate, and ſtop the holes. 
Whilſt you are thus pouring on your Lead, ano- 
ther (Stander by) may take another Ladle, and put 
it four or five Inches in the water under the bottom 
of the Plate, and catch ſome of the Shot as it drops 
down, and ſee what faults are in it, that you may 
ftop your hand until they are reQified. RET 
Ihe greateſt care is to keep the Lead on the Plate, 
in ſo moderate a degree of heat, that it be not too 
cool to op. the holes, nor too hot, which will 
make the drops crack and fly: If it be too cool, 
blow the Coals a little ; if too hot, ſtay your hand 
until it be a little cooler; the cooler it is, the lar- 
ger will be your Shot; the hotter, the ſmaller. As 


near as you can, obſerve the right temper of the | 


heat, and you will have very round Shot without 
EET... oc 3 
Then take your Shot and dry them over the fire 
with a gentle heat, always ſtirring them that they 
melt not; and when they are dry you may ſeparate 
the. ſmall. from, the, great, .in Sieves made for that 
purpoſe, according to the ſeveral ſizes they are of: 
ut if you would have them very. large, you may 
with a ſtick make the Lead trickle out of the Ladle 
into the water without a Plate. 
If the Lead ſtop on the Plate, and yet not too cool, 
ive the Plate a little knock, and it will drop again. 
He ſure Jet there be none of your Inſtruments grea- 
Fo oy ly, or the like. When you have ſeparated 
our 


Wr Shot, if any of it proves too great, or too 
mall, or not round, preſerve them for the. next 


Thus 


Operation. 
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Thus having your Fowling- piece, your Powder 
and Shot ready, with your Spaniel well inſt ructed, 
and at command, not daring to ſtir till you did 
him; then are you fit for a Walk towards your 
Game. If you are directly between the Wind and 
the Fowl, they will be apt to ſcent you; therefore 
it's beſt to go againſt the Wind, or afide it; it's 
better to ſhoot at one fide of them, than before or 
behind them; for. if you break a Wing, you are 
ſure of that Fowl. . Vt s. 2 
It's beſt to get as much ſhelter as you can by 
Hedges, Bank, or Trees: for the fight or ſmell of a 
Man raiſes them, whatever danger of Hawks or any 
thing elſe be near. a 46s „ 
But if they are ſo ſhie, and the place fo free from 
ſhelter, that there be no way to come at them fair- 
ly, then you muſt lead forth your Sralking- Horfe, 
being ſome old Jade trained up for that purpoſe, 
and that will be ted in your Hand as you pleaſe, an 
not ſtartle much at the report of a Gun; behind 
whoſe ſhonlders'you muſt ſhelter your ſelf, and take 
your aim before his ſhoulders, and under his Neck, 
which is better than under his Belly. 
If you have not ſuch a Beaſt ready, you may 
make an Artificial one of any old Canvas, in ſhape 
like a Horſe feeding on the Ground. You may make 
it double, and ftuff it; or ſingle, and Painted of a 
brown colour like a Horſe : Let it be made on 2 
ſharp Stick, that you may fix it into the Ground 
as you have occaſion, when you take your Level. 
It muſt be ſo light that you may carry it in one 
Hand, and high enough to conceal your Body from 
the Fowl, Von may alſo make an Artificial Ox ot 
Cow, which you may uſe for a change; for when 
your Horſe is diſcovered throngh much uſe, you may 
change for the other, and ſo make your Sport dure 
the longer: Or you may make Artificial Stags or 
Bucks with their real Horns on them, Which Will 
be beſt in ſach Grounds where thoſe Creatures fre- 
2 and with whom the Fowl are more fami- 
iar. | 
C C4 | You 
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Jou may either make the repreſentation of 3 
Tree in Canvas, and painted like one, and ſo ſpread 
with ſmall ſticks that it may ſomewhat reſemble 
Tree, or you way with many Boughs ſo forma Tree, 
that it may ſhelter you from the view of the Fowl, 
making it with a Spike at the bottom, that it may 
ſtick into the Ground when you aim at your 
Game. 


eA ſhort 'Digreſſi on concerning Decoy- 
a 


Falling into this Diſcourſe concerning Water-fowl, 
I cannot omit to give you ſome incouragement to 
2 this moſt ingroſſing way of taking them 
y Decoys; that which unleſs ſeen or known, may 
ſeem incredible, how a few ſubtil Fowl ſhould be 
able to draw, decoy, or trepan ſuch multitudes of 
their own kind into a known s and there leave 
them to their unfortunate ends; ſuch unnaturalneſs 
being not to be parallelled in any other Creature 
whatſoever. They are a peculiar Species of that 
kind of Fowl, and are from the Egg trained up to 
come to hand. The manner of doing it, and ma- 
king of the Pond, and the ſeveral Apartments be- 
longing unto it, requires a-skil{ull Artiſt, and not 
c 2 tes nor 
That they are of conſiderable advantage, is not to 
be doubted, there being many of them erected in 
the Maritine parts of this Kingdom, the Gain where- 
of is from the vaſt numbers of them taken in the 
_ Wiater-time, which are ſupplied from the more 
Northern Regions, whence the Froſts, Ice, and 
Snow Brniſh them into the more Southern. The 
Decoys flying abroad light into their Company, and 
ſoon become acquainted with them, and hare them 
being ſtrangers; and they willing to follow them in 
hopes of good quarters, are by theſe Decoys brought 
ato the very place, where they become a ſufficient 
| K | | r eward 
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reward to the Owner of the Decoy, and a great ſup- 
ply to the adjacent Markets. : 

may alſo ſabjoyn, that in thoſe Countries where 
the Wild Duck breedeth, yon may go into the Fens, 
Marches, or places with a Spaniel, or other Beating- 
Dog; and where-the Dog qo any Duck, or you 
otherwiſe find a Neſt with many Eges in it, in the 
Month of March, before Sitting time, you may 
take them away out of the Neft with an Iron Ladle 
(leſt you handle or breath on the Eggs, and the 
Duck by your ſcent forſake her Neſt) leaving two 
or three in it to encourage her to hy again there; 
which ſhe will do, it being their nature to lay till 
the Neſt be full: So once a Week you may fetch 
them away, taking the oldeſt away as near as you 
can. Let the handle of your Ladle be of Wood, 
about two or three foot long, that you may not go 
too near. Theſe Eggs may you ſet under your 
Hens or Ducks at Home, the encreaſe whereof are 
much to be preferred to the Eggs of tame Ducks 
only obſerve, that if they have opportunity, they 
will take their leave of you, unleſs you have places 
ſecure for them to feed in; for the Bird is o 
the Nature of the Egg, and will be wild when old 
enough to take wing, or hath the opportunity of a 


Stream to carry it away. But if you have conve- 


niency to make you a Duck-houſe and Duck-ponds, 
with convenient Receptacles for them to lay their 
Eggs in, and ſecure their Brood, they will never 
ſorſake ten: but make that place where they were 
Bes, their place of refuge, and conſtant abode by 
Day, although they prey abroad in the Night. They 
will alſo, much after the manner of the Decoys, 


* * 


bring many to them in the Winter time. 
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Of taking Land-Fowl. 


Thoſe that are uſually termed Land-Fowl, are 
uch that live and make their haunts generally in the 

Woods, Fields, Heaths, Cc. as the Pheaſant, Pa- 
tridge, Poults, Quails, Rails, Wood-Pigeons, Black- 
birds, Throſtles, or Thruſhes, Field-fares, Larks, 
Wheat-Ears, Cc. all which are diverfly taken and 
| Infnared. The moſt part of them, by the cunning 


Kill of the Fowler, are ſhot with a Fowling-piece, ' 


either perched by a Dog, or otherwiſe, or flying, 
ein many have a very excellent Faculty, more 
rarely miſfing that way than Perched; which by 


practice may be eafter attained unto, than by any 


Rules or Precepts. 1 
: wr that gather together many in a flight, 
may be taken in Nets by day; as Pigeons,  Larks, 
Sparrows, Crows, Rooks, &c. and that either by bait- 
ing ſome place for them in their uſual haunts, or by 
laying the Net in ſuch haunts, and wheedling them 

in by a Stale, or ſome other enticing way. The 


manner of ſetting and placing ſuch Draw - net is 


before deſcribed, only you muſt have the Ma- 


thes and the length and depth of your Net, propor- 


: Honable to the Game you deſign to take. 
_ If you place theſe Nets for Lars, the Seaſon is 
from Augu# to November: the earlier you ſet them 


nin the Morning, the better; and the brighter the 
Sun, and the milder the Air, the better will your 


Sport be. | 
The open, plain, and Champion-lands, are the 


Places for this Sport, eſpecially on the Bartey- 


eadiſhes. 

The only way to intice the Zark into your Snare, 
is to place in the middle of the Verge of your Net 
an Inftrument made to move nimbly, by plucking it 
with a ſmall Line or Packthread to and fro Be 
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which ſhould be fixed ſome pieces of Looking glaſs, 
that by the continual whirring motion of it, the glit- 
tering of the Looking-glaſs by the reflection of the 
Gun fin the eye of the Lark, allureth her down to 
the Net, eſpecially, if there de a Stale, 5 
When one or two are in the compaſs of your Net, 
let them alone until they attract more company to 
them: preſerve ſome of them alive, that you take 
for Kass. Fil 

But if you cannot conveniently get a live Scale; 
ſhoot a Lark, and draw out his.Intrals, and dry him 
in an Oven in his Feathers, with a ſtick thruſt through 
him, to preſerve him in a poſture convenient : This 
Kale may ſerve near as well as a living one. Thus 
you may make Stales of any ſorts of Birds, and keep 
them by you without any daily charge or trouble as 
living Stales put you to. "5X | ; 
There is another way of taking the timerous Lark 
by a Day-net, made in form of a Scoop-net that 
they uſually take up Fiſh withal out of Stews; which 
Net you muſt make of the fineſt thread, or you may 
make a ſmall Trammet-net-to-draw over them; ha- 
ving either of theſe Nets ready, then with a Hobby, 
either. dead or living, (or any other Hawk wilt 
ſerve indifferently well) go into the Fields, where 
Lars uſually are about Harveſt, and beat them up 
with a Spaniel, and obſerve where they pitch; then 
hold up your Hawk as high as you can, the ſight 
whereof: will cauſe the Lark to couch very cloſe, 
that you may cover her with either Net; for ſne is 
fo fearful of the Hobby, that about this Seaſon preys 
on that Bird, that ſhe will ſuffer: you almoſt to tate 


her with your hand, rather than adventure her ſelf '_ 


in the Air: Ht, #4, 1 | 
- Theſe Hobbys have always been a Terror to the 
Larks in other Countrvs as well as in this, which 
was meant by the Poet when he thus ſang of Scylla 
being perſecuted by Niſius. 


Niſus appears high in eFEtherial Air, | 
Torment ing Scylla for his Purple Hair; a 
| ere 
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Where ere ſhe cuts with fanning Wings the Skies. 
After, her Perſecutor Niſus flies : 8 oY 
Wherever Niſus the firft Clouds divides, 
Scylla from thence with all her forges flies, 


This Sport laſts till about Michael mas, at which 
time the Hobby leaves this Country, or that Exer- 
ciſe; and then the Lark is more confident. ' 

If you cannot, through want of time or Skill, 


accompliſh your ends in this Pleaſure or Recreation 


by Day, you may more eaſily do it in the Night ſe- 
veral ways: If in Champion and level Countries, 


then by a Low-bell, from the end of October, until 


the Birds begin to couple towards the Spring; and 
in the darkeſt Nights, or at leaſt the dark time of 
the Night, your Bell muſt have a hollow, deep, and 
dolefal ſound. Your Net muſt be about twenty 
yards deep, and ſo broad as you can conveniently 
manage-it +. Then go in the Stubble-Fields, where 
the Birds uſually take up their Night- quarter; the 
Mheat-Eadiſh is the dell. He that earries the Bell 
muſt go foremoſt, tolling the Bell very mournfully, 
and not too hard; then let the Net follow, being 
ſupported at each Corner, and on the ſides; and 
when you come where you think the Game lies, 
pitch your Net, no noiſe being hitherto heard but 
that of the Bell; then light your Straw or Torches, 
at the Coals or Candle carried in a Dark-Lanthor 
by one to that purpoſe, and beat the ground an 
make a noiſe; and the ſight of the Fire or Light will 


make them inſtantly riſe, and be intangled in the 


Net: Then put out your Lights, and keep your 
uſual filence, and proceed as before. Thus may you 
take Patridge, Rails, Quails, Larks, Cc. 

- You may alſo take the ſame ſorts of Fowl by 
Night with a Trammel, being a Net longer than 
that you uſe with the Low-bell, the lower part of 
it plumbed with Lead looſe on the ground, the up- 
per part ſupported at each end about three foot high; 
and ſo trailed along thoſe Grounds yon expect your 


Game on. At each fide of the Net carry Wiſps of 


Straw 


$ 
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Straw burning, or Links, and let ſome beat the 
ground with long Poles , which will cauſe the Birds 
to riſe againſt the Net. , 
There is alſo a way to take Birds in the Night- 
time, that Rooſt or Perch in Trees and Hedge- rows, 
which is called Bat- fomling, the manner is thus: 
When you come to the place where you expect your 
Sport, light your Straw or Torches, and beat the 
Buſhes or Hedge-rows, and the Birds will inſtantly 
fly towards the flames; where you may take them, 
either with Nets at the end of Poles, or beat them 
down with Bruſhes made with Boughs at the end of 
Poles, or by carrying large Boughs Limed with 
Bird-lime to intangle them. This Sport is to be 
uſed when the Weather is extream dark, and with 
great ſilence till the Lights are burning; for they are 
amazed at the light, being every way elſe very dark, 
and fly to the very flames: ſo that you may take 
them as you pleaſe. _ 1 

The mannet of uſing Bird- lime you have before 
in this Chapter; but for the taking of ſmall Birds, 
the beſt way is to take a large Bough of Birch, Wil- 
low, or ſuch like Tree; prick and trim it clean from 
all ſuperfluity, that the Twigs may be ſmooth ; lime 
the branches very well, but not too thick with the 
Lime; then place this Bough in ſuch a place where 
.thoſe Birds akally reſort that you deſign to take, 
ſtanding like a Tree; and place your ſelf at ſome 
convenient diſtance undiſcovered, imitating either 
with your Mouth, or ſome Bird-call, the Ngtes of 
the Bird you, aim at, which you muſt by Practice 
learn; which will invite the Birds to the Tree you 
have prepared for them. Thus from Sun-riſing to 1 
ten of the Clock, and from one till near Sun-ſer, | 
may you uſe this Sport. en cs | : | 

Or you may lay ſmall Twigs limed, and about 
three or four inches long, in places where the Birds | 
haunt; or ſtick them on the tops of Hemp-coeks, | 
or Wheat-ſheaves, or ſtick ſmall Boughs among | 
Peaſe, which the ſmall Birds will ſuddenly pitch up- 
on; which will be a means to leſſen the * — | 
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thoſe deſtroyers of Corn, Grain, Seed, &. But if 
you uſe a Stale of one or two living Night-bats, pla- 
cing them aloft, that the Birds. may gaze at them: 
or an Owl, which is the better of the two, moſt 
ſorts of Birds will draw towards her, and ſo fall in- 
to your Snare: A dried Owl will ſerve for want of 
a living one. * fig hl 
Alſo in Winter-time the Field - fares and Bom- 
thruſhes, which uſually fly in great Flocks, are eafily 
taken, by Liming two or three large Boughs, and 
fixing them on the top of fome tall Tree, and pla- 
cing in them two or three dried Sales of that kind, 
and beat the Fields adjacent where thoſe Birds feed, 
and they will in great flights take to that Tree where 
your Stales are, for your great pleaſure and profit. 


Of taking Fowl with Baits. 


 Land-Fowl, as Doves, Pigeons, Rooks, Choughs, 
and ſuch like, may be taken with Baits; as by boyl- 
ing Wheat, Barly, Peaſe, or other Grain in Water, 
with good ſtore of Nux Vomica; and when they are 
boiled, almoſt ready to burſt, take them out, and 
let them cool, and ſcatter this Grain where theſe 
Birds haunt; and itis faid, that by eating of it they 
will fall as dead, that 2 may take them with your 
Hand: If you boil ſmaller Seeds, you may take 
Tmaller Birds by the ſame way. Sp 
They alſo fay, that the ſaid Grains or Seeds ſtee- 
ped in the Lees of Wine, will work the ſame effect; 
which if it doth, it is much the cleanlier way, and 
doth not infect the Bird with that poy ſonous quality, 
as doth the Nux Yomica. 

It is alſo ſaid that Bellenge Leaves, Roots and all 
cleanſed very well, and ſteeped in clear running Wa- 
ter for twenty four hours, and boiled in the ſame 
Water till the Water be almoſt conſumed : Then 
when it is cold, this Plant being taken and = ' 
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the haunts where Wild-Geeſe, Duck, Mallard, Bu- 
ſtard, or any other Fowl affecting the Water uſi 

frequent, that theſe Fowl will feed on it, and be 

ſtupified or drunk there with; and the more, incaſe 
you add a little Brimſtone in the Concoction. But 
this is left to the experience of thoſe that know the 

Plant, its Virtues, and the inticing quality it has to 

invite the Fowl to taſte it. 


"STC T. In 1 
Of taking ſome ſorts of Foul. 


Thus have I given you a hint of the divers ways af 
taking Fowl in general; but ſomething more may 
be faid as to the particular ways uſed in taking ſome 
ſorts of Fowl, that are not proper for any other: 
As in taking the Pheaſant, much skill is uſed and 
imployed in taking him, being the beſt of all Land- 
Fowl thatare wild. The one way is, after you have 
found their haunts, which are — in young Cop- 
ſes, where you muſt carefully view the ſeveral places, 
and by that means may find them, Young and 
together. Provide your ſelf with a Pheaſaut · cal, 
and learn all their diſtin& Notes; and having a Net 
made of Blew or Green Thred, about ſixteen or 
eighteen Foot long, and ſeven Foot broad, verged 
with ſmall Cord, go into the Woods where theſe 
Fowl are, and make uſe of your Call firſt ſoftly, and 
ſo increaſe your Note, until you hear them anſwer 
then approach by degrees towards them, until you 
are in view; then ſpread your Net with as much ſe- 
creſie and filence as you can, at ſome diſtance from 
the ground, fixing the one end to the ground, and 
holding the Line in your hand, withdraw your felf 
to ſome convenient diſtance, and uſe your Call 
again; and when you perceive the Pheaſant under 
your Net, then riſe up and ſhew your ſelf; and as 
the Pheaſants riſe, they are intangled in your 
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When you have found an Eye of. Pheaſants, and 
their Rode or Tract in the Copſes where they uſg: 
ally run, then place your Nets, hollow, looſe, and 
circular-wiſe, that when the Birds are in, the Netg 
may fall on them and intangle them: Then with 2 
Driver, being a bundle of Wands or Rods, a little 
ſtir the Buſhes or Trees, making ſome noiſe, ths 
young Pouts will then run forward; and as they 
ſtand, you muſt ſtill keep raking with your Dri- 
ver gently, only to frighten them forward until 
ou have driven them under your Nets. You muſt 
ſure to conceal your ſelf from the light of them, 


and not drive them too haſtily, leſt they ſtraggle 
abroad, and hide themſelves where you cannot find 


them. 2 
In the Winter-ſeaſon when the Leaves are off 
the Trees, then may you take theſe Birds with 
Lime-twigs, either ſtuck faſt in the Ground, or laid 
looſe in the Paths where they uſually frequent; 
then with your Call, keeping your place where you 
firſt ſet your ſelf, you may induce them to come to- 
wards you, and be intangled in the Twigs : When 
one is intangled, by her fluttering, ſhe will go near 
to intangle all the reſt by their coming to aſſiſt her: 
It will be neceſſary to have a Spaniel at hand, leſt 
any of them eſcape with the Twigs. gs. 
The moſt uſual Method of taking this Fowl, is 
by a Spaniel that is brought up to the Sport, which 
will hunt after them; and when he hath diſcovered 
a Pheaſant, ſhe will immediately take to a Tree, 
at which the Spaniel will Bay, whereby you have 
notice (if within hearing) where the Pheaſant is, 


whoſe nature is to eye the Dog, knowing her ſelf 


to be out of his reach, and not to regard any other 
danger, though never ſo near, that you may com- 
mand her at pleaſure with your Fowling- piece. 
Next unto the Pheaſant, the Partridge is preferred 
to any Land-Fowl, and is to be taken divers ways: 
There haunts are eafily known; ſcarce a Carter or 
Day-Labourer that uſeth the Fields, Þut can tell you 


where theſe Birds uſually reſort ; but to find the C- 
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vey in ſuch haunt, is the difficulty, ſome are ſo in- 
genious they can do it by the Eye, only diſtinguiſh- 
ing their colour from the Earth; others by a Call, 
imitating their Notes at their Jucking-time, which 
is uſually in the Morning and in the Evening. | 
Having diſcovered them, draw forth your Tram- 
mel-Net, and take a large circumference , with a 
good round pace and careleſs Eye, nearer and nea- 
rer towards the Birds, until your Nets are trim- 


med and fitted for your purpoſe, and you within 


the Nets length of them; then prick down the ſtick 
to which one end of the Net is faſtened, and walk 
round till you cover them; then let down your Net, 
ind rouze them up that they may be intangled. 
- Having a good Setting-dog well taught and at 
command, he will ſoon diſcover to you where the 
Covey lies; then trim your Nets as before is direct- 
ed, and cover them. If there are two of you to- 
gether, the one may hold one end of the Line, and 
the other the other end of it; and ſo draw the Net 
er hemm. ee ee e eee 
There is a very pleaſant way of driving Partrid- 
ges into a Tunnel- Net; which when you have diſ- 
covered the Covey, you muſt place beyond them, 


having the Wind with you, that you may drive 


may eaſily drive them be 


for they run together like r of Chickens, and 
| D 


them with the Wind. The Net muſt have two long 
Wings, extending each way wide and upwards to- 
wards the Birds, a little hovering over : Then take 
your artificial Stalking-Horſe, and covering” your 
Face with ſomething dark, blew, or green, you 

fore the Wind into the 
Net; the ſides whereof will direct them into the 
Tunnel, where you are ſure of them. 

As you were directed for the Pheaſant, ſo may 
you lay Limed Straws cut off between knot and 
knot, in the haunts of theſe Birds; and with your 
Call draw them towards you, that in their way they 
may fall foul of your Limed Straws : As foon as the 
one is intangled, all the reſt will be quickly after; 


will 
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will beſmear one the other, that few of them wilt 
. eſcape. | 
The uſual way of inſnaring any manner of wild 

Creature, is to underſtand what they moſt delight 
in, either for Food or Exerciſe; and therein to place 
your deſign in betraying or inſnaring them. As for 
the Woodcock, he is a Bird that is ſomewhat trou- 
bleſom to diſcover, whereby to Command him by 
a Fowling- piece; and in his place of Feeding, tedi- 
ous to take, by reaſon there goes but few in a Com- 

any : Therefore where they uſually haunt, it is ob- 

erved that they take a great deal of pleaſure in fly- 

Ins in the Night-time through open places in tall 

oods, eſpecially in a dim Moon-light Night: 80 
that ſeveral Perſons where they have thick Woods 
ſtanding on ſome brow of a Hill, have cut a paſſage 
ſtraight a-croſs the Hill, through which the Cocks 

in the Night-time fly to and fro for their pleaſure, 
and will, if any near, draw to that place on pur- 
pole for that Exerciſe; between which Trees if you 
prone a large and fine Net before Night, you will 
ſure in the Evening to have them intangled in 
your Net, as they endeavour: to fly through their 
uſual Road, where one ought to attend to take them 
as ſoon as in the Net. | | 
There is ſcarce any Bird that flies, but there is 
ſome peculiar way of diſcovering or inſnaring him, 
different from another: As the Ouail or Rail, by 
Pipes or Calls; the Moor- poot, or Heath-poult, dil- 
covered by their Eye, and ſeveral others. 

In June and July when the young Heath-poults 
are in their prime, and as yet not very ſtrong wing- 
ed; with a good Spaniel may you take many of 
them; but if they are ſtrong in the Wing, then 
after a ſhower hath well wetted their Feathers, they 
become weak and more eaſily taken. Which ſeveral 
ways we leave to the more experienced, and to the 
ſeveral practices of the ſeveral places where they 

uſually frequent. 


of . 


of Fiſhing. 


A the Art of taking Fowl is very neceſſary to 
A be known of moſt Countrymen; ſo alſo is the 
Art of Fiſhing, eſpecially to ſuch as live near to great 
Rivers, where they are bred and fed without any 
Charge, Labour, or Damage to the Countrymen 
that inhabit by ſuch Rivers; and ſo become very 


profitable to thoſe parts through which ſuch Rivers 5 


run, and to thoſe that have the priviledge and skill 
to take them. e en 
Fiſh are divers ways taken; either by Nets, Pots, 
or Engines, by Angling, or by ſtupifying Baits, in- 
ticing or alluring Objects; and theſe ways are uſed; 
either by Day or- by Night: Alſo at different Sea-. 
ſons of the Year, the Fiſh as well as Fowl having 
thelr Seaſons z of all which we ſhall-give you ſome 


* 


of 8 . C. T. L ; 


The uſual way of Fiſhing by Nets is of the great - 
eſt Advantage, and ſo of greateſt Deſtruction to 
thoſe watry Animals, which if not moderately, de- 
ftroys whole Rivers of them; to prevent Which, 
there are ſeveral good Laws made, though ſeldom. 
executed. And could all Men that are concerned in 
this Exerciſe agree os the uſe. of Nets but 
for two or three Years, the Fiſh-would- increaſe in- 
numerably, that in many Years. after they could 
not be deſtroyed; which being very unlikely, yet it 
were feaſible to compel all Fiſhermen that they take, 
no young Fiſh, nor Fiſh in their Spawning Months: 
For if they were permitted to Spawn. but once be- 
fore they are taken, they would ſufficiently ſtock. 
5 7 D d 2 the 
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the Rivers where they are; for the deſtruction of 
Fry and Spawns is the ruin of the Fiſhing in moſt 
Rivers. | 
The moſt uſefyl Nets in great Waters are the 
FTrammel and Sein; which according to their Meſh, 
may be uſed for moſt forts of Fiſh : The making and 
manner of uſing them are known to moſt Fiſher- 
men. | 
The moſt pleaſant and recreative way is the Caſt- 
ing- Net, ſpreading like a Cloak, and verged round 
with Plummets, that over whatſoever. Fiſh it is 
. thrown, it brings them to your hand. This Net is 
either thrown off from the Bank-fide, or from a 
Boat, according as the Water will give you leave: 
If the remarkable places that you intend to fling at 
it were baited before-hand, your ſport would be 
the better. OW Mex F 

In ſmaller. Rivers, where there are Roots or 
Stems of Trees, under which the Fiſh uſually ſeek 
for ſhelter in the Day-time, the Net, vulgarly call'd 
the Shove-Net, which is a Net broad and open be- 
fore, about five Foot, .and ending backwards in a 
long and narrow Cod. The forepart of this Net 
is fixed to a ſemi-circular Rod, and to the ſtring 
that ſtrains the two extreams of that Rod, in form 
of a Bow-ſtring : In the uſe of it, you pitch the 
ſtrait ſide of the Net downwards againſt the place 
or ſhelter where you ſuppoſe the Fiſh are; which 
Net you hold ſtrongly againſt the place, by the help 
of a Stail or Handle that is fixed a-croſs the Bow, 
and extends down to the ſtring: Whilſt you thus 
hold the Net, your Companion with à Pole ſtirs in 
the place of refuge; and what Fiſh are there, will 
ſuddenly bolt out into your Net. By this means, 
not only Fiſh in ſmall Rivers, as Trouts, Hunbers, 
Ec. are caught, but Salmon alſo in great Rivers, 
where'the Water is thickned by the Tide; the Fiſh- 
erman ſtanding againſt the Water, with the Cod 


of the Net between his Legs, and as ſoon as he per- 
ceiveth the Fiſh bolt into the. Net, he forthwith 


In 


lifts it up. » 
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In ſeveral great Rivers where ſhelter is ſcarce, 
many have ſet large Pots made of Oſier, with bars 
in them, that when the Fiſh are in them, driven 
either by the Current, or ſeeking therein for ſhel- 
ter, they could not get out again. They are alſo 
laid in ſwift Currents, and at Mill-tails, and ſuch - like 
places, for the taking of Eels, which in dark Nights, 
warm Weather, and thick Waters, run down with 
the Stream in great plenty, _ 100 
In great Rivers, the greateſt deſtruction of Sal- 
mon, and alſo advantage, is made by Wears erected 
in the main Stream, that when thoſe Fiſh whoſe 
nature is to ſwim againſt the Stream, and to 
ſpring or leave over any natural Obſtacle that ſhall 
oppoſe them, by their endeavour to raiſe themſelves _ 
over theſe Wears, try to leap over, they fall ſhort, 
and are taken in Grates ſet at the Foot of them for 
that purpoſe. Many other Engines there are to in- 
tercept their paſſage up againſt the Waters, none of 
which are very injurious to the increaſe of that 
| Fiſh, were they diſcontinued in the Autumnal Sea- 
| fon; at which time thoſe Fiſh ſtem the ſwifteſt 
Currents, that they may lay their Spawn in the 
ſmall ſhallow Streams, which Nature hath inſtructed 
them to do, it being the ſweeteſt Meat other Fiſh: 
can feed on, and ſo conſequentially the beſt Bait for 
a nimble and greedy Angler : At which ſeaſon thoſe 
that do eſcape theſe deſtructive Wears, are too often 
met with by the ignorant Ruſtick, who with his 
1 commonl aflaults them in the ſhallows; and 
after theſe Fiſh have Spawned, and their Spawn con- 
verted into the young brood, the Spring following 
they naturally deſcend with the Stream, and by 
greedy Millers and others, are commonly the great- 
eſt part of them intercepted in their Pots; yea, 
ſometimes in ſo great quantities, that for want of a 
preſent Market they have given them to their Swine, 
All which are the principal cauſes of the great ſcar: 
city of that Fiſh in theſe parts of England.  - + 
There is a ſort of Engine, by ſome termed a 
Hawk, made almoſt like unto a Fiſh-pot, being a 
2 | "DC 2 ſquare 


ſquare frame of Timber fitted to the place you in. 
tend to ſet it in, and wrought with Wire to a point 
almoſt, ſo that what Fiſh ſoever go through the ſame, 
cannot go back again, Theſe placed the one where 
the River enters into your Land, the other where 
it runs out, with the Points of each towards you, 
any Fiſh whatſoever that moves with or againſt the 
Water, when they are once within the Hawks, can- 
not get back again. In caſe the River be broad, you 
may place two or three of theſe at an end in it; 
a Do ak Timber being ſet in the Water that it 
dreak not out on either fide, nor under, leſt your 
Fiſh eſcape. - Theſe Hawks ought to be made move- 
able, to take off or on as you ſee occaſion. - 
But in caſe you are in danger of Land- floods, or 
that you have not the Command of the Land on 
both ſides, or of ſuch- like impediment; then may 
you cut a large Channel out of the ſides of the Ri- 
ver, and as deep as the bottom of the River, with 
ſome part of the Current through it, and place 
theſe Hawks at each end of it, the better to intice 
the Fiſh into it. At ſome convenient diſtance from 
. the River, and in the Piſcary, on the top of a ſtake 
pitch'd in the midſt of the Water, and a little above 
the Water fix a Lanthon-Caſe, in form efa Cylinder, 
about three or four Inches Diameter, and twelve In- 
ches long, in which ſet a Candle burning in dark 
Nights, the Light whereof ſhines only upwards and 
downwards: It muſt be open at the 108; becauſe it 
preſerves it burning: The downward Light intices 
the Fiſh into your Piſcary ; ſo that no Fiſh paſſes up 
nor down the River, but will ſeek their way thoro' 
the Hawk into the light. By this very means I have 
known a Piſcary well-ftored in a few Nights. N 
There is a Net made round, and at each end a 
Hawk, that being ſet in the Water and depreſſed by 
Plummets or Stones, and having in the inſide there- 
of ſhining Shells, or red Cloth, or ſuch- like Intice- 
ments, the Fiſh will ſeek their way in, but cannot 
get out. . | 


As 
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As fot Fiſhing in the Night by Fire, and ſtupify- 
ing of Filh with unwholeſom Baits, or with Lime, 
or ſuch-like, being ways uſed by Evil- minded Per- 
ſons, that rather deſtroy the Properties of other 
Men, than lawfully uſe them for their neceſſary Sub- 
ſiſtence; I ſhall decline any Advice or Directions in 
that kind, and proſecuts that moſt lawful, juſt, and 
honeſt -way of Angling, ſo much celebrated by the 
Ingenious of every Degree. | 


S ECT... I 
Of Angling, 


There is not any Exerciſe more pleaſing or agree- 
able to a truly ſober and ingenious Man, than this 
of Angling; a moderate, innocent, ſalubrious, and 
delightful Exerciſe : It wearieth not a Man over- 
much, unleſs the Waters lie remote from his Home: 
It injureth no Man, fo that it be in an open large 
Water ; he being eſteemed a Beaſt rather than a 
Man that will oppoſe this Exerciſe: Neither doth 
it any-wiſe debauch him that uſeth it: The delight 
alſo of it, rouzes up the Ingenious early in the 
Spring-Mornings, that they have the benefit of the 
ſweet and pleaſant Morning-Air, which many thro” 
ſlaggiſhneſs enjoy not; ſo that Health — greateſt 
Treaſure that Mortals enjoy) and Pleaſure, go hand 
in hand in this Exerciſe. What can be more ſaid of 
it, than that the moſt Ingenious moſt uſe it? 

When you have any leaſure days or hours from 
your ordinary Profeſſion or Imploy ment, you can- 
not better ſpend them than in this innocent Exer- 
ciſe; wherein obſerve that your _ be not of 
any bright or frightning Colour, leſt that drive the 
Fiſh out of your reach, or make them timerous. 

That you bait the place you intend to Angle in, 
with ſuch things the fich you aim at generally at- 
fect, for ſeveral days before you Angle, if it be a 
ſtanding or quiet Water, but if a ſwift Stream, 

d 4 there 


there is no great need of any; but if you do, let! 
be bat a few hours before, or juſt at your 2. 
time, and that above your Hook. : | 
The beſt time to provide Rods and Stocks is in 
December or January, before the riſing of the Sap; 
when gathered, dry them by degrees, in a ſmoaky 
nes is beſt; they are better to uſe at ſixteen 
onths old than ſooner. To preſerve them rub 
them over with Linſeed-Oyl, or ſweet Butter never 
Salted, twice or thrice a Year: If your Stock be 
hollow, fill the bore with Oyl, and let it ſtand twen- 


ty four hours, and then pour it out again; this will | 


preſerve it from injury, 

If the top of your Rod be brittle or decayed, you 
may whip on a piece of Whalebone made round 
and taper, which will be better than the natural 

top. | 
n making your Lines, obſerve, that for moſt 

ſorts of Fiſh the Hair-Line is the beſt, becauſe it is 
not ſo apt to ſnarl as other Lines, and will yield 
to the ſtreigning of the Fiſh very much before it 
Will break; which is a very great Advantage in the 
taking of a ſtubborn Fiſh. Let the Hair be round 
you make your Line withal, and as near as you can 
of a ſize: Alſo you may colour your Hair of a Sor- 
Fel, Grey, or Green colour; but then they are a 
little weakned by the colouring, 

It is good to provide your ſelf with all ſorts of 
Hooks; the ſmalleſt to take the ſmaller Fiſh with- 
at, and the greater the larger Fiſh. Alſo with 
Hooks peculiar to the Jack or Pike, and Hooks to. 
hy for Eels. | 


'Your Flotes may be made of Quills, or of Cork 


and Quills, which are the beſt, and leaſt offenſive. 
Let your Plummet wherewith you ſound the depth 
of the Water be of Lead, about the weight of a 
Musket Bullet; which is very convenient to know 
the depth of the Water by. | 
According to the nature of the Fiſh, ſo you muſt 
provide your ſelf with Baits. Herein obſerve, that 
if you open the firſt Fiſhes Maw that you take, 
216 you 
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you. may fee what that Fiſh moſt delights in for that 
Seaſon. If you uſe Paſts for Baits, you muſt add 
Flax or Wool, to keep the Paſte from waſhing off 
the Hook. The Eyes of the Fiſh you take are good 
Baits for many forts of Fiſh; for the Trout, Flies, 
and Palmer-worms made artificially, are the beſt 
Baits in clear Water, the Seaſon being obſerved 
wherein each of them is to be uſed: Any Bait an- 
nointed with Gum of Ivy diſſolved in Oyl of Spike, 
or with the Oyl of Ivy-berries, or the Oyl of Poly- 
podie of the Oak mixed with Turpentine, will be 
great inticements to Fiſh to bite. 

It is beſt Fiſhing in a River a little diſtupbed with 
Rain, or in Cloudy weather; the South- wind is the 
beſt, the Weſt indifferent, the Eaſt the worſt; but 
if the weather be warm, and the Sky Cloudy, they 
will bite in any Wind. Keep your ſelf as far from 
the Water-fide as you can, and fiſh down the ſtream. 
In a ſwift ſtream where the battom is hard, and not 
too deep, if you go into the middle of it and caft 
your Fly up againſt the Stream, the Trout that lies 
upon the Fin in ſuch ſtrong Currents, and diſcerns 
oy not, being behind him, preſently takes your 

ait. | 7 | 

In March, April, and September, and all the Win- 
ter-months, it'is beſt Fiſhing in a clear, ſerene, and 
warm Day; but in the Summer-time, in the Morn- 
ings, Evenings, and cooleſt cloudy weather. 

After a clear Moon-ſhiny Night, if the Day ſuc- 
ceeding prove Cloudy, it is a very good time for 
Angling; for. it is the nature of moſt Fiſh to be 
fearful to ſtir in bright Nights; and ſo being hun- 
gry, if the weather in the Morning prove Cloudy, 
they will bite eagerly. | | 

To the intent that you may not labour in vain, 1 
ſhall give you a hint of ſuch times that Fiſh delight 
not in Biting ; though ſome that have more than or- 
dinary Skill, may poſſibly take a few at any time. 
In the extremity of Heat, when the Earth is 
parch'd with Drought, there is little Sport to be ob- 
tained; nor in Froſty weather, the Air being cleats 

- | unleſs 
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unleſs in the Evening; nor in high Winds; nor in 
ſharp North or Eaſt-winds; nor immediately after 
Spawning-time, their hunger being abate, and the 
Fiſh not worth taking: Nor yet after a dark Night, 
for then the greater Fiſh have been abroad, and - 
tiated themſelves ; but the little Fiſh will bite beſt, 
having abſconded themſelves all Night for fear of the 
greater. | | 

The greateſt Fiſh bite beſt in the Night, bein 


fearful to ſtir in the Day: Therefore that is the bef 
Seaſon to Angle for them. 


SB CT. HE. 


Of eAngling for Salmon and Trout. 


The Salmon and Trout are Fiſh much of a Com- 
plexion and Nature, different in their Seaſons from 
other Fiſh: The way of Angling for them is much 
after the ſame manner. 

The Salmon biteth beſt in the Summer-Months, 
about three of the clock in the afternoon : He keeps 
not to one Haunt, but ſwims generally in the deepeſt 
and broadeſt parts of the River, near the ground; 
and is caught with Worm, Fly, or Minnow. The 
Garden-worm is an excellent Bait for a Salmon, if 


kept in Moſs about twenty days; which will ſcoure 


them, and make them tough and clear. 
You may alſo troul for a Salmon, as you do for a 
a Pike, with a Trouling-Rod and Line. 

Your Artificial Flies for a Salmon muſt be larger 
than for a Trout, and the Wings and Tail long. 

In Angling for a Salmon at ground, put two or 
three Worms at a time on the Hook, and give him 
time to gorge the Bait. | 

The Trout is alſo taken with Worm, Minnow, 
or Fly. To fiſh for them in the Night, which is the 
beſt time for the great Trours, take two great 
Worms of equal length, and put them on your 
Hook ; caſt them at a good diſtance from you, 

raw 
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itaw them to you again on the top of the Water, 
not letting them (ink, and give the Trout time to 
gorge his Bait. Inſtead of theſe Worms, you may 
| uſe a black Snail, or a piece of black Velvet, which 

is as well: They Bite in the Night beſt in the ſtill 
Deeps, but then unuſually in the Streams. 

if you bait with a Minnow, you muſt place it ſo 
on the Hook, that the Minnow muſt run round as 
you draw it towards you; and to that end you muſt 
have a Swivel on your Line, leſt the running round 
of the Minnow over-twiſt your Line. The ſame 
may you do for a Salmon or Pike. 

If you Bait with Flies, or Palmers, Natural or Ar- 
tificial, be ſure to obſerve the Seaſon, what Palmer 


or Fly they moſt delight in at that time, that take, 
or imitate it as near as you can. 


LECT 1: 
Of eAngling for the Pike and Perch. 


Theſe are two ſorts of White Fiſh that Spawn in 
the Spring early, and are greedy Fiſh of Prey, 
3 the Pile, which will prey upon its own 
Kind. | 

You may take the Pike by hanging your Line to a 
Tree on the (ide of the River, with a living Bait on 
the Hook, as a Minnow, Dace, Roach, or yellow 
Frog; but let not the Line hang at the full length, 
but contracted into a cleft ſtick, that when the Pike 

ites, he may eaſily draw it out, and have time and 
{cope enough to —_ his Bait. 
r you may Troul for him; which muſt be with 
a very long Line wound up at the handle of your 
Rod on a ſmall Winch or Windlace; and at the tap 
of the Rod, which is ſtubbed, the Line muſt go 
through a ng, that when the Fiſh hath taken the * 
Bait, he may, by your letting kim have Lineenough, 

gorge his Bait, and hang himſelf. Your Line 912 

| be 
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be ſtrong, and Armed with ſmall Wire next the 
Hook, about ſeven or eight Inches. 
Lou may Fiſh at Snap with him as with other Fiſh 
- you pleaſe, but your Tackling muſt be very 

rong. : 1 | : 

A Pike bites at all Baits except the Fly, and bites 
beſt at three in the Afternoon, in clear Water, with 
a gentle Gale, from Midſummer to the end of Au- 
tumn. In Winter he bites all day long: In the Spring 
he bites in Morning and Evening. | 

The beſt time to take the Perch, is when the 
Spring is far ſpent; for then you may take all near 
you at one ſtanding. | 

His Baits are the, Minnow, little Frog, or a ſmall 
Worm: He bites well all the day in cloudy weather, 
bat chiefly from eight to ten, and from three to ſix, 
He alſo bites at almoſt any Bait. 

Py 
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Of Angling in * for Pond. 
Fb. 


The Fiſh that are moſt uſual in ſtanding Waters 
or Fiſh-ponds, are the Carp and the Tench: Some 
there are that are common to both, as the Bream, 
Dace, Roach, Eel, and Perch. Angling for Pond- 
fiſh is the moſt eaſie of any way, and where there 
are a good ſtock, much Sport there is. 

The Carp is the beſt of all freſh-water Fiſh, and 
will live the longeſt, except the Eel out of the Wa- 
ter. This Fiſh is very ſubtle, and biteth but ſeldom, 
and that in warm weather, cloudy; early in the 
Morning, or late in the Evening. ; 4 

The Baits for a Carp, are either Worms or Paſts. 
A Paſt made up of Bean- flower, Honey, and a 


little Aſafetida, hath proved very well. Others 


have preſcribed Bean- flower mingled with the fleſh 
of a Cat cut m_ and beaten very well in a Mor- 
0 


tar with Honey, ſo long, till the whole is fo tongs 


| 
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to hang on a Hook without waſhing off. A little 
Wool added in the making of it up, will make it 
hold the better. TY. | 
Gentles anointed with Honey, and put upon the 
Hook with a piece of Scarlet dipt in the {ame, is 
eſteemed the beſt of all Baits for the Carp, 

The Tench, for his ſlimineſs, accounted the Phy- 
ſtian of Fiſhes, delights only in ſtanding Waters, 
and eſpecially among Weeds, Flags, &c. In the 
hotteſt weather, early and late, and all the Night, 
this Fiſh delights moſt to bite. 1 

He delights in the ſame Baits as doth the Carp. 

The ſtronger the Paſts are of Aſſafetida, or other 
Gums or Oyls, the ſooner he will bite. | | 
The Dace is commonly a River-Fiſh, yet doth 
rery well in Fiſh-ponds, if any think it worth their 
coſts and pains to keep them there: But in either 
place the beſt Baits for them are Flies, whereof they 
affet the Ant-Fly above the reſt. For Ground- 
- Baits, the Grub that is found in Ploughed-grounds, 
Gentles, and the young brood of Waſps, or ſuch- 
like, are very good: Small Worms, Paſts, and ſuch 
like, they will not refuſe. 

The Roach is much of the ſame nature as is the 
| Dace, but more uſual in ſtanding Waters than the 
| other: Worms and other Ground-Baits are moſt 

proper for them. 

Though the Bream be found in ſome Rivers, yet 
it is moſt uſual and beſt in Ponds or ſtanding Wa- 
| ters. The beſt time of Angling for them, is from 
the end of July until Autumn; for in June and be- 
ginning of July they Spawn, and are not in their 
Seaſon. The beſt Bait for them is the Red-worm 
that uſually lies at the root of the Dock : They alſo 
bite at Paſts, Waſps, Flies, Graſhoppers, &c. 

Although the Bream be eſteem'd as a mean Fiſh, 
yet where they are preſerved in good Water, till 
they are at their full growth and fat, they are a moſt 
excellent Fiſh. | 

As for the Perch you have directions before con- 
cerning the taking of him in Rivers, the ſame will 
ſerve in Ponds. | The 
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The Fel is a Fiſh that delights in obſcure places; 
whilſt any light either of the Sun or Moon appears, 
being a ſweet Fiſh, and a prey to Fowl as well as 
Fiſh, but in the Night-time, and the darker the 
Night the better. This Fiſh wanders abroad out of 
her lurking places, and preys on any Bait that is 
fleſhy, either Worms, Snails, raw Fleſh, Frogs, 
young Birds, or the like. ED. | 
Jou may Angle for them in the Night in ſtanding 
Waters, as you do for other Fiſh, and they will bite, 
ſo that you lie near or on the ground. | | 
Alſo you may bait many Hooks over Night with 
Worms, and faften them on the Bank fides : Let 
the Bait lie'in the Stream on the ground all Night, 
and you will have almoſt on every Hook an Eel, {6 
that you be there at day-break in the Morning to 
take them; for as ſoon as day-light appears, they 
will unhook themſelves, though it be to the tearing 
in pieces their own intrails. You muſt be ſure that 
your Hooks be ſtrong, and your Lines may be of 
good, fine and ſtrong handle-bound Packthread. 
. Eels commonly abſcond themſelves under ſtones 
In ſtony Waters, and under Timber, Planks, or 
ſuch-like, about Mills, Wears, Flood-gates, Brid- 
ges, &c. in the day time, where you may take them 
by this way of Snigling; that is, by bating a ſtrong 
Hook on a ſhort but ſtrong Line, with a large Gar- 
den-worm : Then with a ſtick cleft at the top, faſten 
therein the Line near the Hook, and guide the ſtick 
into the places where you think the Eels are, and 
thruſt it up and down, and you ſhall be ſure, if any 
"Eel be there, as ſoon as ſhe feels the ſtick, ſhe will 
turn and bite; but be ſare you pull not too hard, leſt 
you tear out your hold. | 
There is a way of taking Eels by bobbing, which 
is thus: Take of the large Garden-worms well ſcou- 
red, and with a Needle run ſome ſtrong twiſted 
Silk through them from end to end, and wrap them 
oftentimes about a board ; then tye them together 
with the ends of the Silk, that they may hang 1n 
hanks, and faſten them at the end of a ſmall _ 
by "OT TR” 
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with a Plummet of Lead, about three quarters of a 
pound, a little above the Bob: The other end of the 
Cord faſten to a long Pole, and therewith may you 
Fiſh in muddy Water after a Rain. When you 
perceive by moving of your Bob, that the Eels do 
tug at it, then gently raiſe them to the Surface 
of the Water, and ſo bring them to Land; for the 
Eels being grgedy of the Worms, ſwallow them, 
and the Silk hangs in their Teeth, that they are ea- 
fily taken, five or fix 'at a time. Some make up a 
bundle of new Hay and Worms together, and ſo let 
it down into the Water; which the Eels readily 
come to, and thruſt their Heads into the Hay after 
the Worms, and by that means are taken. Others 
take a round Net made faſt to a ſmall Iron-hoop, 
and let it down into the Water, with a bundle of 
Worms in the midſt ; which when the Eels come 
unto, by a ſudden raifing the Hoop, are taken in 
the Nett: for in ſome gravelly Tide-waters, Eels, 
eſpecially the ſmall Grigs, will ſeek abroad in the 
day time, and give you excellent Sport. 
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SECT. VL 


Vf eAzgling for the Barbel, Grailing 
e ber, Chevin and Chub. 4.5; 


'. - Theſe Fiſhare not ſo univerſal as the other before 
diſcourſed of; therefore the leſs ſhall be ſaid of 
them. As for the Barbel, it'is a Fiſh very plentiful 
in the Trent, and comes in ſeaſon about the end of 
May, and ſo holds it till near Michael mas, and hath 
his haunts amongſt weedy and hollow- places, a- 
mongſt Piles and Stakes; is a ſtrong Fiſh, and muſt 
be taken with very ſtrong Tackling : His Bait is a 
very well ſcoured Worm; Gentles, or Cheele ſteep- 
ed in Honey, — © | WET ts 
The Grailing and Umber are near alike; they are 

in Seaſon all the Summer, and are then taken with 
a large Graſhopper, (the wings being taken off.) 
After the Graſhopper is on the Hook, at the point 
put on a {mall Cadworm, and keep your Bait in 
continual motion : Let the Hook be ſhank'd with 
Lead, and covered with the Bait. 
The Uber is taken with a Fly, as is a Trout. 

The Chevin and Chub are common in the Trent, 
but no very pleaſant Fiſh: They are in Seaſon all 
the Summer, and are taken with Worms, Flies, 
Snails, Cherries, Graſhoppers, Grain, Cheeſe, &c. 

There are many other — of ſmall Fiſh, as the 
Bleak, Flounder, Gudgeon, Ruff, Minnow, Loach, 
and Bullhead : The ways of taking them, for bre- 
vity ſake I ſhall omit. 5 

In the e of Wight, and other places Weſtward, 
in the Rocks, on the Sea-ſhore, are great numbers of 
Cormorants bred, being a large Fowl, and live only 
by preying on Fiſh ;, and are ſo dextrous at it, that 
in the open Seas they will dive, and ſwiftly purſue? 
their Game, and take and carry them to their Neſts; 
that the Inhabitants near adjacent do often go tq 

theſe Rocks,and furniſh themſelyes with Fiſh 3 
. | | | ither 


Um- 


thither by them at their breeding times. Theſe 
Birds may be ſo brought up tame, that they will in 
our ordinary clear Rivers dive, and take you as ma- 
ny Trouts or other Fiſh, as you pleaſe, or the place 
affords, putting but a ſmall Collar over the Neck of 
the Fowl, that the Fiſh may not paſs into her Sto- 

mach. When you intend for your Game, you muſt 
carry her out Faſting: put on her Loop or Collar, 
and let her go into the Water, ſhe will Dive, and 
ftraightly purſue the Fiſh ſhe hath moſt mind to, 
forward and backward ; and when ſhe hath caught 
her Game, ſhe gives it a toſs into the Air, and re- 
ceives it end-wiſe into her Mouth, which will ſtretch 
like the Head of a Snake, and admit of a large Fiſſi 
into her Throat, which will ſtop at the Collar. 
Then hold out an Eel to her (which you muſt carry. 
alive or dead with y.ou to that purpoſe) and ſhe will 

come to your hand, and will by your aſſiſtance dif 

gorge her prey immediately, and to her Sport a- 

gain; and will fo continue, till ſne hath-furniſh'd 
you with as much as you can deſire. By this means 

may you take mote than any other way whatſo- 
ever, and exceeds any of the Sports of Hawking, of 
Hunting. | JJ Og 


8 E C . VII. 
Of Fiſh-ponds. 


It is no ſmall Improvement to watry-Lands that 
are not kind for Graſs or Corn to convert them into 
Fiſh-ponds; the dead, heavy, and more groſs Wa- 
ters are molt proper for Carps, Tenches, Breams, & c. 
Carps eſpecially will raiſe. a conſiderable Improve- 
ment, being a Fiſh that ſeidom wants a Market. 

Thoſe Ponds that ſtand near the Sea, and whoſe 
water is a little brackiſh, yield the beſt and fatteſt 
Carps ; therefore it would not be amils to caſt into 
your Fiſh-ponds, through which there is but little 
current, ſometimes a Load or more of the tefuſe 

1 E e Salt 


_ 
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Salt Earth, that at the Salterneſs is caſt out and of 
no value. This may as well improve theſe Fiſh, as 
the naturally brakiſh Water, and as well as Salt doth - 
Pigeons, Cc. | | | 

Trout-Ponds if they are made at the very Head of 
a Chalky Spring, that the Trouts may feed at the 
very Atoms of Chalk that iſſue out of the Rocks 
with the Water, and are a great improvement to 
theſe Fiſh : but if the Water run far, it ſuffereth its 
Atoms to precipitate, and doth not improve the 
Trout to that degree of Redneſs and ſpeedy growth, 
as otherwiſe it. would do; ſome feed them with 
N Cc. but it is not ſo good as the natural 
Food. 

Thoſe that live near the Sea - ſide may make a very 
conſiderable advantage of Pools for the fatning of 
Oyſters, preſerving of Lobſters, Cc. For many 
more particulars, 1 refer you to a Diſcourſe of Fiſh, 
and Fiſh-Ponds, Written by a Perſon of Honour. 
Printed for E. Curll in Fleerftreer, © 
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ri, ſicuti in Urbe, ſingula Opera ſua 
. habent peculiara Tempora : There is a 
A peculiar time for moſt Affairs in the 
World, but more eſpecially for ſuch La- 
bours and Actions that depend upon 
the mutable Seaſons of the Tear ;, which 
being duly obſerved, is no ſmall Advantage to the 
Husbandman: Ephemeridem habeat quid quoquo 
tempore faciendum, # Florentines advice; that eve- 
ry Countryman may have his Draught before him to 
direct him, and reinforce his Memory, that his mul - 


„ 


titude of Occaſions may not ſo far obliterate thoſe things 
to his loſs and diſadvantage, but that he may here 
daily revive and renew his neceſſary intentions, and 
take Time by the Foxe-lock ;, as Pliny obſerved, Fron- 
tem Domini plus prodeſſe quam Occiput; for Time 
is a thing ſo precious, and Occaſion. ſo precipitous ;, 
and where many things are to be done, Time let paſs, 

5 13 prevents 
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prevents the ſucceſs of our Endeavours, and loſs and 
' confuſion ſucceeds; Semper autem dilator operum 
vir cum damnis luctatur: It i a very great neg- 
le in Agriculture to be too late, it brings a conſide- 
rable damage; like a backward Year that produces a” 
bad Crop, ſo doth a backward Husbandman meet with. 
{mall gains. Tou very rarely find a thriving Husband- 
man behind with his Affairs, or a declining Husband 
ſo. forward as his Neighbour. 


Nudus ſerito, nuduſque arato, RR TER 
Nudus quoque merito, fi quidem tempeſtiva omnia 
wales | | | 
Opera ferre Cereris: ut tibi ſingula | 
Tempeſtiva creſcant, ne quando interim egens, 
Mendices ad alienas domos, nihilque efficias. 


It was Helſiod's advice, to Plow, Sow, and Read 
in good time, if you expect a compleat Reward of your 
Labours. | | | 
But if it be not in every ones power, though he knew 
the Seaſons for all things to obſerve them, by reaſon 
of the multitude and variouſneſs of buſineſs that flows 
upon the laborions Husbandman, at ſome certain times 
of the Year more than at other, many Caſualties alſo 
intervening; to:ſuch it is adviſed that they make uſe 
of the next opportunity convenient, to do what before 
they have omitted: 727 Cato tells you, Res Ruſtica 
ſic eſt, ſi unum ſero feceris, omnia Opera ſero fa- 
cies; neglect one, neglect all. | 
There are two ſorts of Times and Seaſons preſcribed 
by the Ancients to be obſerved in Agirculture, Viz. 
of the Year, being, only of the motion of the Sun 
through the Twelve Signs of the Lodiack, which be- 
gets the different Seaſons and Temperatures of the. 
Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Winter; and of 
the Aſpects and ftate of the Moon, and riſing and © 
ſetting of the Stars: Whereof, and alſo of ſeveral 
Prognofiicks of the mutability, ftate and condition of 
the ſeveral Seaſons, and their Natural Inclinations, 
I fhall take notice in this enſuing Kalendar, and give 
you 
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o at the end of it a Breviat of ſuch Obſervations 


as ] have found in ſeveral Ancient and Modern Au- 
'thors Treating of that Subject. | 


They ſhould beſides their Obſervations make 
From Northern Stars, the Skies, and Silver Snake, 
Like thoſe who homeward through ſwoln Billows 
And Oyſter-breeding Helleſpont invade. [Trade, 
: | | Firgil, 
The uſe of this part of Aſtrology hath been by 
Pliny and other Ancients eſteemed as neceſſary, to 
i A er ved and underftood by the Farmer, as by tle 
ailor. | 
As for the Times and Seaſons of the Year, from 
. the beginning to the end thereof, every day ſomething 
is to be done by the Husbandman; as was ſaid of a © 
Gardiner, that his work is never at an end, it begins 
with the Year, and continues to the next: Annus in 
pare Ruſtico abſolutus eſt : Tet is it not every Tear \ 
alike, neither is every Place alike ;, ſome Nears, or at 
leaſt ſome Seaſons of the Tear, prove more forward 
by two or three Weeks, or more, at one time than at 
another : Alſo the ſituation of places, either better 
defended from, or more obvious to the intemperature 
of the Air, begets ſome alterations. In theſe, and 
ſuch-like Caſes, the ſubſequent Rules are to be ſea- 
ſonably "pp! ied by the judicious Husbandman, accord- 
ing as the Seaſon happens to be earlier or later, or 
the different ſituation of places require. | 
' This Method in general is the ſame that hath been 
uſed by the moſt Ancient that (I have underſtood ) 
to have written of Agriculture; and alſo our A 
derns, as you may obſerve in Heſiod, Columella, Pal- 
ladius de Serres, Auguſtino, Gallo, Tuſſer, Mark- 
ham, Stevenſon, and others; and laft of all Ar. 
Evelin his excellent Kalendarium Hortenſe, at the 
end of his Sylva. | 
T jhall endeavour herein to be a4 brief 45 J can; 
J ſhall add nothing more than what is neceſſary, and 
ſhall. leave out ſuch things as are but little to our 
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urpoſe, and ſhall begin with the major part of our 
nd the like caſe: Although the Tear, in 
yt ſpect of the Sun's entrance into Aries, and the Com- 
enencement of the date of the Year, begins in March; 
yet Tuſſer declines both, and begins at Michaelmaſs, 
it being the uſual time for the Farmer to enter on his 
Farm, the Ground being then more eaſily cleared of 
its former ftock, than at any other time. But ſeeing 
that it is no very material thing when we begin, our 
Labour having no end, we will tread the moſt uſual 

Path, decline both Extreams, and begin when our 
Days do ſenſibly lengthen, our hopes revive of an ap- 
proaching Summer, and our Almanacks give u 
- . New-years-day. : 


* 
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FANU ART. 


i Day Sun riſe. | Sun ſet. | 
1 New-years-day. | 
2: \ ; and # . 
3 | 185 Caſtor nd Pollux 
4) 8 > 4 oo | riſe in the Evening. 
2 7 welfth-tide. - 4 
71 | Lucida Corona, or 
9 ö a f . | = CY ON is with 
Ta | Sun in Aqua. the Sun. | 
ba. . | The Dog-ſtar riſeth 
12 | AE in the Evening. 
13 | 
4 1 
15 ©] R ? 
16 7 45 | 4 15 
T7" | 
18 
19 
20] 
1 Vincent. [ 
23 1 
24 7 30 1 * 
25 | St. Paul's day. | | 
26. 4 
27 1 
28 | | 
29 ; RY 7 
| 3o X. Charles his Martyrdom, 
V 


Alenſis difficillimus hic Hybernus; diſſicilis ovibus 
9 * adifftciliſque bominibus. : 


His Month is the Rich Man's Charge, and the Poor Man's 
| Miſery ; the Cold like the Days increaſe, yet qualified 


With the hopes and expectations of the approaching Spring, 


the Trees, Meadows and Fields are now naked, unleſs cloathed 


. * 2 
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in white, whilſt the Countryman fits at home, and enjoys 
the Fruit of his paſt Labours, and Contemplates on his in- 
tended Enter priſes. Now is welcome a Cup of good Cyder, 
or other excellent Liquors, ſuch as you prepared the Autumn 
before; moderately taken, it proves the beſt Phyſick. 

A cold January is ſeaſonable : Plow up or fallow the Ground 
vou intend for Peaſe : . Water Meadows and Paſtures: Drain 
Arable Grounds where you intend to ſow Peaſe, Oats or 
Barly; rear Calves, Pigs, &c.Lay Dung on heaps, carry it on 
the Land in froſty weather; on Paſture- land, Hedge and Ditch, 

Plant Timber-trees, or any Coppice-wood, or Hedge- wood, 
and alſo Quick-ſets: cut Coppices and Hedge-rows ; lop and 
prune greater Trees, | 

Feed Doves, and repair Dove-houſes; cut away Ant-hills, 
and fill up the holes in Meadow and Paſture-grounds ; gather 
Stones, Vc. have ſpecial care to Ewes and Lambs; Houſe 
Calves, Geld young Cattle ſoon after they are fallen; ſow 
Oats, if you will have of the beſt, ſays old Tufſr. | 

In Janivere Hwband that poucheth the Grotes, ' 
Will break up bis Lay, or be ſowing of Otes. 
Otes ſown in Janivere, lay by the Wheat 
In May buy the Hay for Cattle to eat. | 
Lant Vines, and other Fruit-trees, if the weather be open 
and mild ; Dig and Trench Gardens, or other Ground 
for Peaſe, Beans, Vc. againſt tlie Spring: Dig Borders, unco- 
ver Roots of Trees where need is, and add ſuch Manure to 
them as they require; you may alſo if the weather prove 
mild, fet Beans and Peaſe, As yet Roſes may be cut and 
removed. Prune Orchard- fruits and Vines, ſo that it be not 
froſty; Nail and Trim Wall- fruits; cleanſe Trees of Moſs 
in moiſt weather, Mt | 
Sather Cyons for Graffs, and ſtick them in the Ground, 
For they will take the better, being kept ſome time from the 
Tree; and at the latter end, if the weather be mild, you 
may begin to Graff. | 

Make your Hot-bed, and ſow therein your choice Sallads; 
ſow Colleflowers, ſecure your choice Plants and Flowers from 
the injury of the weather, by Covers, by Straw, or Dung: 
Earth up the Roots of ſuch Plants as the Froſts have uncover d. 

Set Traps to deftroy Vermin, where you have or ſow ſuch 
Plants or Seeds as they injure. : | a 

Take Fowl, deſtroy Sparrows in Barns, and near them; kill. 
the Opes or Bull-finches that ſeed on the Buds of Fruit- trees. 

Dig a Weedy Hop- garden. | 1 

Turn up your Bee-hives, and ſprinkle them with warm and 
ſweet Wort dextcrouſty. Alſo you may remove Bees. 


FEBRUARLT 
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Sun riſe. 
h. m. 


a 


7 © 


36.4 We. 
118 6 45 


* 


5 6 30 


125] 


ep 


ER" 


| Candlemas. © 


Valentine. 


Matt bias. 
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Sun ſet. 
h. m. | 


| Gor Leonts riſeth in 
the Evening. 


* 


| 
5 oo dei in Piſces. 
1 * a 


| 5 15 | Cor Hydra riſeth in 
| the Evening, 


| The Tail of the Lyon 
riſeth in the Evening, 2 


| | Fomahaat is with the 
6 30 | Sun. 


1 


| 


By. 


Ut ſementem ſeceris, ita W moetes, 


THis is a principal Seed-month, for ſuch they uſually cal . 
1 Lenten-Grain. This Month is uſually ſubject to much ; 
Rain or Snow; if it prove either, it is not to be accounted 


unſeaſonable : 
black or white. 


- the Proverb being, February fill Dike, with either 


. 


Now ſow all ſorts of Grey-peaſe, Fetches, Beans and Oats : 
Carry out Dung. and ſpread it before the Plow, and alſo in 


Paſture-ground ; 


this being the Principal Month fo 


r that 
Plant 


4 > „ 1 Kr. 
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Plant Quick-ſets newly raiſed ; the Spring bein , 
they will W keep long. N ; 0 7% 

Set Willow-plants, or Pitchers ; and alſo Poplars, Okiers, 

and other Aquaticks, | 

Sow Muſtard-ſeed and Hemp-ſeed, if the Spring proye 
mild; feed your Swans, and make their Neſts where the 
Floods reach them not. 

Soil Meadows that you cannot overflow or water ; catch 
Moles, and level Mole hills. 

Alſo this is the only time for plaſhing of Quick: ſets, and 
a very good Seaſon for the ſhroud ing or lopping of Trees, or 
cutting Coppices. poured 

You may yet prune and trim Fruit-trees, and cleanſe 
them from Moſs and Cankers. Now is a very good time for 
grafting the more forward ſort of Fruit-trees, if the weather 
be temperate. | 

_ Your tender Wall-fruit cut not till you think the hard 
Frofts are over. 5 

Plant Vines, or any ſorts of Fruit- trees in open weather, 
trim up your Palliſade-hedges Rnd Eſpaliers; ſer Kernels 
Nuts, or ſtones of Fruit, and other hard Seeds. 

Lay Branches to take root, or place Baskets, Vc. of Earth 
for the branches to. paſs through. | 

Sow Anniſe, Beans, Peaſe, Raddiſh, Parſnips, Carrots, 
Onions, Parſley, Spinage, and other hardy Herbs or Seeds, 
and- plant, Cabbage-plants : Plant out Colleflowers into warm 
places: Alſo plant Liquorice. Yet you may deſtroy Spar- 
rows. . Now is the time the Bull-finch doth the greateſt harm 
to the Buds of Fruit-trees. _ 

Make up your Hot-beds for Melons, Cucumbers, Vc. Sow 
Aſparagus, continue Vermin-traps, and pick up all the Snails 
Fou can find, and deſtroy Frogs and their Spawn. 

A good time to ſew Fiſh-ponds, and take Fiſh; the moſt 
Fiſh being now in Seaſon. | 
Now you may, if the weather prove mild, plant Hops, 
and dreſs them that are out of heart. . 
Half open yoyr paſſages ſor Bees; and now may ye remove 


them. 
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Sun in Aries 1 


6 oo | Ardcturm ri 


Evening. 


| i 
| 
[ 


| vening. 


Lady-aay. 


Titan Doth by bis preſence now revive 
Things Senfible, as well as Vegetive, 


He beginning of March uſually concludes the nipping 
Winter, the end initiates the ſubſequent welcome Spri 

«cording to the Proverb, March cometh in like a Lyon, and goes - 

out libs 4 Land, 15 ic prors "—_ it is ſeaſonable to check the 


eth in 


| Calf of the right leg of 
Bootes riſeth in the E- 


| Spica Virgins aa. in 
the Evening. 


Second Star in the le 
wing of m. riſeth in the 
| Evening. 
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pregnant Buds, and forbid them till a more ſafe and oppot⸗ 
tune Seaſon near approaching. If this Month prove dry, the 
Countryman counts it Ominous of a happy Year for Corn. 
March Duſt to be Sold, 
Worth Kan ſome of Gold. Tuſſer. 

Let Cattle no longer feed on Meadows nor Marſhes you 
intend to Mow ; have ſpecial regard to the Fences, both of 
Meadow and Corn. | 

About the end of this Month you may begin to ſow Barly, 
earlier in Clay than in Sand. You may now rowl Wheat, if 
the weather prove dry: make an end of ſowing all ſorts of 
Pulſe. You may now ſhrowd or lop old Trees, and fell Cop- 
pice-wood better than at any other Seaſon in the Year. 

This is the only time for the raiſing the beſt brood of Poultry, 
It is a good time to ſet Ofters, Willows, or other Aqua- 
ticks : ſow the Rye called March-Rye. - 

In this Month, and the next, you may ſow all ſorts of 
French-Graſſes, or new Hays; as Clover, St. Foyn, Vc. Alſo 
now ſow Hemp and Flax, if the weather be temperate. 

Now is the principal time for the deſtruction of Moles, 

Sow any ſort of white Peaſe, or Haſtings. z 

This is the principal Month in the year for grafting all 
ſorts of Fruit-Trees. Now cover the roots of all ſuch Trees 
Jou laid bare in the Winter preceding, and remove ſuch young 
Trees you omitted to remove in the better Seaſon. Carry 
Dung into your Gardens, Orchards, Vc. Turn your Fruit in 
the Room where it lies, but open not yet the Windows. You 
may now tranſplant moſt ſorts of Garden-herbs, Sweet- 
herbs, and Summer- flowers; make Hot-beds for Cucumbers, 
Melons, Vc. Saffron alſo may now be planted, and Madder, 
Now ſow Endive, Succory, Leeks, Raddiſh, Beats, Parſnips, 
Skirrets, Parſley, Sorrel, Burgloſs, Borrage, Chervil, Sellery, 
Smallage, Alliſanders, &c. Alſo Lettice, Onions, Garlick, O- 
rach, Purſlain, Turneps, Peaſe, Carrots, Cabbage, Creſſes, 
Fennel, Marjerom, Baſil, Tobacco, Leeks, Spinage, Marr 
golds, Wc. Dreſs up and ſtring your Strawberry-beds; un- 
cover Aſparagw-Beds, and tranſplant Aſparagus; flip and plant 
Artichoaks and Liquorice. Stake and bind up the weakeſt 
Plants againſt the winds; ſow Pinkt - Carnations, Vc. In 
this Month ſow Pine-kernels, and the Seeds of all Winter- 
greens. Plant all Garden-herbs and Flowers thar. have fibrous 
Roots. Sow choice Flowers that are not natural for our Clime 
in Hot-beds this Month. You may now plant Hops; it 154 
very ſeaſonable time to dreſs them. Now the Bees fit, keep 
them cloſe Night and Morning, if the weather prove ill. You 
may yet remove Bees. 5 
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Sun riſe. Sun ſet. | 
E  - h. m. 
[ ; 
5 q 15 ö 6 45 


Cauda Leonis ſets in 
the Morning. 


Vergiliæ, or Pleiades, 
riſe with the Sun: 


Nymphs of the Woods in Conſort welcome in Aurora. 
Hail April, true Medea of the Tear, 
That mabeſt all things young and freſh appear: 
ben we deſpair, thy ſeaſonable Showers 


Comfort the corn, and chear 


the drooping F lowers. 1 
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A dry Seaſon to ſow Barley in is beſt, to prevent Weeks, 
If April prove dry, Fallowing is good. 

Fell the Timber you intend to bark; if the Spring by 
forward, cleanſe and rid the Coppices, and preſerve them 
from Cattle 3 keep Geeſe. and Swine out of Commons or 
Paſtures, . * 

Pick up Stones in the new-ſown Land; fow Hemp and 
Flax. 

Cleanſe Dit and get in your Manure that lies in the 

Streets or Lanes, & lay it on heaps. 


Set Oſiers, Willows, and other Aquaticks, before they are. 
too forward. 

You may throughout this Month ſow Clover-graſs, St. 
Foyn, and all French or other Graſſes or Hays. 

You may yet Graff ſome ſorts of Fruit in the Stock the 
beginning of this Month. 

Now ſow all ſorts of Gardens-ſeeds in "WY weather, and 
plant all ſorts of Garden-herbs in wet weather, if 

Plant French-beans, Cucumbers, Melons, Artichoaks and 
Madder, and ſow ſuch tender Seeds that could not abide the 
harder Froſts ; ſet French-beans. 

Gather up foams and Snails after Eyening Showers, or 
early in the Morning. 

Sow your Annual Flowers that come of Seed; that you 
may have Flowers all the Summer ; and tranſplant ſuch Flow- 
ers with fibrous Roots you left unremoved in March; ſow 4 
ſo the Seeds of Winter-greens, 

Now bring forth the tender Plants you — 3 in your 
Conſervatory, except the Orange tree, which _ remain till 
May. 
Trranſplant and remove your tender Shrubs ; 4 as Jeflamins, 

Myrtles, Oleanders, Wc, Towards the end of this Month 
alſo in mild weather, clip Phillyrea, and other tonſile Shrubs, 
and tranſplant any ſort of Winter-greens. 

Plant Hops, and Pole them in the beginning of April, and 
bind them to the Poles. 

Open the doors of the Bee-hives, for now they hatch, 
that they may reap the OT 1 the n Spring, an 
he careful of Ms. 
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the Cœleſtial drops water fair Flora's Garden, 
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Cor e ſets 
in the Morning. 

The greater Dog- 
Star ſets in the 
Evening. | 


The Goat-Star | 


Aldebran ets in 
the Evening. 
Fomahant riſeth 
in the Morning. 
Middle Star of 
Andromeda'sGir-- 
ale ſets with the 
Sun, ; 


Cor Storpionis ri- 
ſethIn the Even: 
ing. | 


The Bulli Eye ri- 


1 ſeth with thy 


: 


Sun. 


» 


Cuculys Canit, quercus in frondibu 
Dele&anque mortales in immenſa terra. 


His Month uſhers in the moſt welcom Seaſon of the 


Year. 


Now gentle Zephyrus fans the ſweet 


Buds; and 


The 
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The lofiy Mountains ſtanding on a row, 
Which but of, late were Perriwigg'd with Snow; 
D'off their old Coats, and now are daily ſeen - 
To ftand on tip-toes all in ſwaggering green, | 
Meadows and Gardens are franc ht p with Buds, 
And cbirping Birds now Chant it in the Woods ; 
. The Marbling Swallow, aud the Lurks do fing, 
To welcom in the Gloriow Verdant Spring. 
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The Countrymans heart is revived (if this Month prove 
ſeaſonable) with the hopes of a happy Autumn; if it prove 
cold, it is an Omen of good for Health, and promiſes fair 
for a full Barn: The pleaſure of Angling i is now in is ſplen- 
dor, eſpecially for the Trout and Salmon. 

Now wean thoſe Lambs you intend to have the Milk of 
their Ewes; forbear cutting or cropping Trees you intend 
ſhall thrive till: 0Fober 3 kill Ivy. 

If your Corn be too rank, now you may Mow it, or feed 
it with Sheep before it be too forward; weed Corn, In 


f 


ſome places Barley may be ſown in this Month. 


Now ſow Buck-Whear or Brank; ſow latter Peaſe. Alſo 
Hemp and Flax may yet be ſown. 

Weed Quicksſers; drain Fens and wet Grounds ; p Twifal- 
low, your Land; carry out Soy] or Compoſt ; gather ſtones 
from the Fallows; ; turn out the Calves to Graf; overcharge 
not your Paſtures, leſt the Summer prove dry; ; ger home 
your Fewel; begin to, burn-beat your Land; ftub or root 
out Goſs, Furze, Broom, ' or Fern; and grub up ſuch Cop- 
pices, or other ghrubby woody places you intend ſhould not 
grow again, 

Sell off your Winter-fed Cattle. 

About the end of this Month mow Clover-graſs, St. Foyn, 
and other French- graſſes. Now leave off watring your Mea» 
dows, leſt you gravel or rot your Graſs. 

Look now after your Sheep, if this Month prove Rainy, 
leſt the Rot ſurprize Alem. 

Plant all ſorts of Winter-greens. 

Sow the more tender Garden- Seeds; as Sweet-miarjipccs, 
Bafil, Thyme, and hot Aromatick Herbs and Plants; ſet 
Sage and Roſemary. 

Cover no longer your Cucumbers, Melons, Vc. excepting 
with Glaſſes; ſow Purſlain, Lettice, Vc. 

About the end of this Month, take up ſuch Tulips which 
are dried in the ſtalk. 

Bind Hops to their poles, and make up the Hills after Rain. 

Watch the Bees now ready to Swarm, 
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FUN E. 
Sun riſe, | Sun ſet. 
h. m. h. m. 
f The Head of Caſtor 
9 8 —_ the * 
10 | 61 175 ing before the Sun. 
128 1 as N Sun in Cancer Solſt. 
12 | 
! | | Artturus ſets in the 
14 | | | Morning, ' 
I 
x, | Hy ies Heart ſets 
117 | in the Evening. 
18 | | 
119 ; 5 
20] 3 45 C1 1 
121 | 
| 22 
23 ; J. 0 
| 2 N 
25 | 1 The Right foor of Ge: e- 
27 mini ſets in the 
28 wy” Morning. | | 
29 | Peter Apoftle.\ - [ | 
r : 


Humida Solftitia atque Hyemes orate Serenas l 


Shower at this time of the year is generally welcome: 
now Pbæhus aſcends the utmoſt limits of the Zodiac to- 
wards the Pole- Artich, and illuminates our moſt Northern 
Climes; and makes thoſe Countries that within a few Mont 
ſeemed to be wholly bereft of Pleaſure, now to reſemble 2 
Terreſtrial Paradiſe , and gives unto them the full proportion, | 
of his Preſence, which in che 7 paſt was vba 
F f 2 
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that they partake equally of his light with the more South- 
ern Countries. The glorious Sun glads the Spirit of Nature, 
and the ſweet ſhowers now refreſh the thirſty Earth: The 
Grain and Fruits now ſhew themſelves to the Joy of the 
Husband man: The Trees are all in their rich array, and the 
Earth it ſelf laden with the Countryman's Wealth; if the 

Weather be calm, ,it makes the Farmer ſmile on his hopeful 
= Crop. | 

This Month is the prime Seaſon for the waſhing and ſhear- 

ing of Sheep; in forward Mcadows'mow Graſs for Hay. 
Caſt Mud out of Ditches, Pools or Rivers: This is the 

. beſt time to raiſe Swine for Breeders. 
| Fallow your Wheat-land in hot weather; it kills the 
Weeds. Arrationes eo fruFuofiores ſunt, quo calidiore terra aratur, 
itaque inter Solſtitium V caniculum abſolvende; ſaith Varro. 

Carry Marl, Lime, and Manure of what kind ſoever to 
your Land; bring home your Coals, and other neceſſary 
Fewel fetcht far off, before the Teams are buſted at the Hay- 
Harveſt. . 

Weed Corn, ſow Rape and Coal-ſeed, and alſo Turnip- 
ſeed, Now Mildews or Honey-dews begin to fall. 

Mind your Sheep as we adviſed you in May. 

Now begin to Inoculate: beware of cutting Trees, other 
than the young ſhoots of this year: pluck off Buds, where 
you are not willing they ſhould branch forth. | 

Water the latter Planted Trees, and lay moiſt Weeds, Vc. 
at the roots of them. | 

It is a ſeaſonable time to diſtil Aromatick and Medicinal 
Herbs, Flowers, Wc. and to dry them in the ſhade for the 
Winter: Alſo to make Syrrups, Me. | 


Gather Snails, Worms, Ve. and deſtroy Ants and other 
Vermine. uh 
Set Saffron, plant Roſemary and Gilly-flowers ; ſow Let- 
'rice, and other Sallets, for latter Salletting. | 
Gather Seeds that are ripe, and preſerve them that are cool 
and dry : Water the dry Beds, take up your bulbous roots 
of Tulips, Anemonies, Ve. ; 
| Inoculate Jeſſemines, Roſes, Vc. Alſo tranſplant any ſort 
of bulbous Roots that keep not well out of the Ground. 
Nou plant flips of Myrtle, ſow latter Peaſe. 
Dig Ground where you intend a Hop-Garden, and bind 
ſuch Hops to the Poles the wind hath ſhaken off. 


Bees now ſwarm plentifully; therefore be very vigtlant over 
' them, they will require your care, | 
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Sun riſe, | Sun ſet. |' 
h. m. h. m. 
Viſit. of Mary. | Firſt Star of Orions 
x | Belrriſeth with the 
Sun. 
| 1 
28 | 
4 oo 8 oo 
iy 
2 Lucida Curona ri- 
L . | ' 1 „ 2 28 
Swithen. „ ] 
; | 0 1 10:36 +: | 
2 * * 
Dog- Days beg. 12 n 
Margaret. Leſſer Pag Star xi- 
[I ̃ eth with the Sun. 
Mary Magd. 5 „ 
James Apoſt. * 121705 7 
| 0 188 | * 10 9 : 
+ 30 TM I Greater Dog - Star 
| Irileth with the Sun. 
1 Hi: 5 . | Syrzus riſeth in the 
| | Morning. 


Tempore Meſis, quando Sol cortus exficcat. 
Tunc feftina, W domum fruges Cangrega 

Diluculo ſurgens. 
* thirſty July would the parched Earth be glad of a moiſt- 
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eſh and receive the ſcorched Vegetable. 
| care taken to avoid /bebw his bright 


and 
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and burning Beams, as in the Winter the furious blaſts of 
Boreas. Tempeſts now much injure the laden Fruit- trees and 
ſtanding Corn, to the great detriment of the Husband man. 
Now is the Univerſal time for Hay-making; looſe not a 
good opportunity, eſpecially if fair weather be ſcarce. 

| Mow your Head-Lands; and Fallow where the Land re- 
' quires it; gather the-Fimble, or earlieſt Hemp and Flax. 
At the latter end of this Month, Corn-Harveſt begins in 
moſt places in a forward Year. | ö 
Still carry forth Marl, Lime, and other Manure: bring 
home Timber and Fewel, and other heavy Materials. t 

Wheat and Hops are now ſubject to much damage by 
Mildews. | | 55 
So Turnep-ſeed in this Month. 

It is a principal time for the Inoculation of choice Fruitz, 
Roſes, Mc. . 
And for the Summer-pruning of your Wall-Trees for the 
making of Cherry-Wine, Rasberry-Wine, Vc. 
Cut off the ſtocks of ſuch Flowers that have done Bloſ- 
ſoming, and cover their roots with new fat Earth. 

' Sow Sallet-herbs for the latter Salletting; and alſo Peaſe, 

Take away the Snails from your Mural-Trees. 

Slip Stocks, and other lignous Plants and Flowers, and lay 
Gillifowers and Carnations for encreaſe, watering them, and 
madowing them from the fervent Sun-beams. Lay alſo Myr- 

tles, and other curious Greens: clip Box, and other Ton- 
file Plants. FP DES | 
- Graff my approach, and inoculate Jeſſemines, Oranges, &c. 

Tranſplant or remove Tulips, or other bulbous roots: 
ſome may be kept out of the Ground, others immediately 
planted. | | | : ; 
If the Seaſon be very dry, the watering of the Hops will 
very much advantage them, and make them the more frujt- 
ful; if it prove moiſt, renew and cover the Hill Kill with 
Freſh, Mogld, - ©: pa. 
No Becs caſt their latter ſwarms, which are of little ad- 
vantage; therefore it's beſt to prevent them. 2 
-Streighten the entrance of your Bees: Kill the Drones, 
. Waſps, Flies, W. | Eb 
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Day] Sun riſe, | Sun ſet, | 
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Lammas. 3 Orion appears in 
I the Morning, 


4 45 3 | 
| Cor Leonis riſeth in 


9 | the Morning with 
Io | Liurence, thou” 5: 


1 — 


3317 7 0 7 co | Sun in Virgo. 
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21 | 3 ne > 


25 * Ae | Cauda Leonis ri- 
ſeth in the Morn» 
24 | Bartholomew. ing with the Sun. 


27 Dag - Day end. [ | 
28 5 0 6 30. 


30 18 A 
Von ſemper eſtas erit ſacite Nidos. \ 
Ow bright Phabw, after he hath warmed our Northern 
Hemiſphere, retires nimbly towards the Southern ; and the 
frech Gales of Zepbyrus begin to refrigate the ſcorching Suns, 
beams : the Earth now yields to the patient Husbandman the 
fruits of his labours. This Month returns the Country-mans , 
expences into his Coffers with OY and encourages _ 
wt F f 4 0 
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to another years ad venture. If this Month prove dry, warm, 
and free from high winds, it rejoyceth the Country-man's 
heart, encreaſeth his gains, and abates a great part of his 
Disburſements. | | | 
You may yet Thryfallow : Alſo lay on your Compoſt or 
Soyl, as well on your Barley-Land, as Wheat-Land. ' © 
Carry Wood or other Fewel home before the Winter. 
Provide good Seed, and well picked, againſt Seed-time. 
Put your Ewes and Cows, you like not, to fatting, 
This is the moſt principal Haryeſt-Month for moſt ſorts 
| $5 Grain ; therefore make uſe of good Weather whilſt you 
ave it. 
About the end of this Month you may Mow your aſter- 
graſs; and alſo Clover, St. Foyn, and othe French Hays or 
_  Grafles, Geld Lambs. | 8 | 
This is a very good time for Inoculation in the former 
part af this Month. | » 
Vou may now make Cyder of Summer-fruits ; Prune a- 
way ſuperfluous Branches from your Wall-fruit-Trees, but 
leave not the Fruit bare, except the red Nectorine, which is 
much meliorated and beautified by lying open to the Sun, 
Pull up Suckers from the Roots of Trees; unbind the Buds, 
you Inoculated a Month before, if taken. 
Plant Saffron, ſer ſlips of Gilliflowers, ſow Anniſe. Now 
i beginning a ſecond. Seaſon for the encreafing and tranſ- 
planting moſt Flowers and other Garden-Plants ; as Herbs, 
Strawberries, Oc. | | Ge | 
The Sceds of Flowers and Herbs are now to be gathered; 
Alſo gather Onions, Garlick, Vc. þ 
So Cabbages, Colle-flowers,- Turneps, and other Plants, 
Roots, and Herbs for the Winter, and againſt the Spring. 
Now ſow Larks-heels, Canditufts, Columbines, Vc. and 
„ſuch Plants as will endure the Winter. 
Lou may yet flip Gilliflowers, and tranſplant bulbous _ 
Roots about Bartbolomew-tide; ſome eſteem the only ſecure 
Seaſon for removing your Perennial or Winter-greens; as 
Phyllereas, Myrtles, Wc. It is alſp the beſt time to Plant 
Strawberries, and it is not amiſs to dreſs Roſe- trees, and 
Plant them about this time. | 
Prop up thoſe Poles the Wind blows down in the Hop-Gar- 
den : Alſo near the end of the Month gather Hops. 
Towards the end of this Month take Bees, unleſs the good- 
neſs' of the Weather provoke you to ſtay till the middle of 
the next: deftroy Waſps and other Inſects, and ſtreighten 
the paſſages to ſecure them from Robbers. 
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Day | Sun riſe. | Sunſet | 
c * 2 ay h. m. 
os Sa — — 
: 11 Giles. | ER 
2 
Ky 
1 42 
| 6] 5 45 9 13 
8 Nat. of Mar. | 
| 9] | | | 
| 1. 3 = Arcturus ſetteth af- 
Er ter the Sun. 
1 6, 09 6 oo | Sun in Libra, Equi- 
114 Holy Croſs. 1 noctial. E 
| 1 
16 | 
17 
| 18] | 
19 | 
121 | Math. Ap. 
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II is now the Equino#ia', that bids adieu to the pleaſant 
| ] Summer paſt, and ſummons us to prepare for the ap- 
proaching Winter ; the bzauty and luſtre of the Earth is ge- 
nerally 3 our Countrymen and Ladies do now la- 
ment the loſs of thoſe beautiful Objects, Ceres, Flora, and 
Pomona, in their Fields, Gardens and Orchards, ſo lately 
preſented them withal, but that their Minds and Hands axe 
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buſted in preparing for another return, in hopes of 2 better 
Crop. Gentle ſhowers now glad the Plow man's heart, make 
the Earth mellow, and better prepare it for the Wheat 
which delights in a moiſt Receptacle; ſtill weather, and 
dry, is moſt ſeaſonable for the fruits yet on the Trees. The 
Salmon and Trout, in moſt Rivers, go now out of ſeaſon 
till Chriſtmaſs, 3 
This Month is the moſt Univerſal time for the Farmer to 
take poſſeſſion of his new Farm; get good Seed, and ſow 
Wheat in the dirt, and Rye in the duſt. i | 
Amend the Fences about the new-ſown Corn ; ſcare away 
Crows, Pigeons, Mc. : 
Geld Rams, Bulls, Wc. ſew Ponds ; put Boars up in Sty, 
Beat out Hemp-ſeed, and water Hemp; gather Maſt, and 


pur Swine into the Woods. 


Carry home Brakes, ſaw Timber and Boards; Manure 
your Wheat-Lands before the Plow. 
You may now make Cyder and Perry of ſuch Fruits as 
are not laſting, and gather moſt ſorts of Winter-Pears, and 
ſome ſorts of Winter-apples; but gather not long-laſting 
Fruit till after Michaelmaſs. | 
Sow Cabbages, Colleflowers, Turnips, Onions, Wc. Now 
tranſplant Artichoaks, and Aſparagus-roots, and Straw-ber- 
ries, out of the Woods : plant forth your Cabbages and Col- 
leflowers that were ſown in Auguſt, and make thin the Tur- 
nips where they grow too thick. | | 
Now plant your Tulips, and other bulbous Roots you for- 
merly took up, or you may now remove them ; you may al- 
ſo tranſplant all fibrous roots. E 
Now retire your choice Plants into the Conſervatory, and 


| Helter ſuch Plants that are tender, and ftand abroad. 


0 o 


Towards the end of this Month may you gather Saffron, 
Now finiſh the gathering and drying of your Hops ; 
cleanſe the Poles of the Hawm, and lay up the Poles for the 
next Spring. ih | | 

Take Bees in time; ſtreighten the entrance into the Hives, 
deſtroy Waſps, Vr. Alſo you may now remove Bees, 


OCTOBER. 
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OCTOBER: 
Sun riſe, | Sun ſet. 
h. m. h. m. 
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14 | Sun in Scorpio. 


I6 3 Cauda Leoni ſets 
| us in the Evening. 
18 | Luke Evan. 7 N 
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] 24 | Criſpine. 


2 | | 
| 28 Sim. and Jude. | 3 
NE 
os | | 

[x x | | 
Phoebus withdraws bis Luſtre, and bis Rays. 

He but obliquely on the Earth diſplays. 
Ow enters Odober, which many times gives us earneſt 
of what we are to expect the Winter ſucceeding : that 
I may ſay, | 
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The Sun declines, and now no comfort yields 
Unto the fading Off-Spring of the Fields. 
The Tree is ſcarce adorn'd with one wan Leaf, 

And Ceres dwells no longer at the Sheaf. 


If it prove windy, as it uſually doth, ir finiſhes the Fall of 
the Leaf; and alſo ſhaters down the Maſt and other Fruits, 
leaying neither Leaf nor Fruit. : 

Lay up Barley-Land as dry as you can: Se:d-time yet con- 
tinues, and eſpecially for Wheat. Ps | 

Well water, furrow, and drain the new-ſown Corn-land : 
Now is a good time for ſowing of Acorns or Nuts, or other 
ſort of Maſt or Berries for Timber, Coppice-wood, or 
Hedges. | 

Sow Peaſe in a fat and warm Land; you may Plant 
Quick- ſets, and all ſorts of Trees for Ornament, or for Uſe, 

and alſo plaſh Quick-ſets. | | Te: 

Wean the Foals that were Foaled of your draught-Mares 
4 Spring; put off ſuch Sheep as you have not Wintering 
Or. 

Follow Malting, this being a good time for that work. 
Make Cyder and Perry of Winter- fruits throughout this 
Month. +! | 

Now is a very good time for the planting and removing of 
all ſorts of Fruit-Trees, or any other Trees that ſhed their 
Leaf. 9 

Trench the ſtiffer Grounds for Orchard ing and Gardening, 
to lie for a Winter mellowing. Now lay open the roots of 
old and unthriving Trees. or ſuch that ſpend themſelyes too 

much, or too ſoon it bloſſoms. 1 1s 
Gather the reſidue of the Winter-fruits,alſo gather Saffron, 

Sow all ſorts of Fruit-ſtones, Nuts, Kernels and Seeds, 
either for Trees, or Stocks, | | 

Cut and Prune Roſe- Trees. Many of September-works 

may yet be done, if the Winter be not too forward. 
Now Plant your bulbous Roots of all ſorts, and continue 
planting and removing ſeveral Herbs and Flowers with' fi- 
brous Roots, if the former and better Seaſon be omitted. 

This Month is the beſt time to plant Hops: And you may 
bag or pack thoſe you dryed the laſt Month. 

Now you may ſafely remove Bees. 


NOVE M- 


NOVEMBER. 


Sun riſe, | Sun ſet. 
DM b. 1 h. m. 
ae — — — q 
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2 a | | 
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Virgiliæ, or theSe- 
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. the Morning. 
e The Bulls Eye ſets 
in the Morning. 
$ oo 4 oo | Edmund. 
17 5 | 
18 2 „„ 80 hog 
| 19 | Cor Scorpii riſe in 
20 | ! the Morning. 
21 _ | Laſt three bright 
22 | | Stars in the mi- 
23 7 | dle of 8 
24 | _ i riſe in the Or. 
25 | r | The Bulls Eye ri- 
26 8 10: 3 50 | ſeth inthe Mor. 
1271 WEIS The mid. Stars 
28 | of Andromeda's 
1291 Girdle riſeth in 
| 2 S. Andrew Ap. | the Morning. 
——— Hyens Ignava Colono, Virgil. 


Ovember generally proves a dirty Month, the Earth and 
N Trees wholly uncloathed. Sowing of Wheat or Rye 
upon a concluſion; the Country-man generally forſakes the 
Fields, and ſpends his time at the Barn, and at the Market. 
A good Fire begins to be welcome, : 


Wheat 
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ven Stars ſet in 
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Wheat may yet be ſown on very warm and rich Lands 
, eſpecially on burn-baited Land, 

Fat Swine are now fit for ſlaughter ; leſſen your Stocks of 
Poultry and Swine, 

Thraſh not Wheat to keep until March, leſt it prove foilty, 
Lay Straw, or other waſt ſtuff in moiſt places, to rot for 
Dung: "Alſo lay Dung on heaps, * 

Fell Coppice-woods, and Plant all ſorts of Timber, oz 
other Trecs : fell Trees for Mechanick uſes ; as Ks ho 
Cart-boot, Mc. . 

Break Hemp. and' Flax. 

Now may you begin to overflow or Drown your Mido 
that are fed low. Deſtroy Ant-hills. 

| Peaſe and Beans may now be ſet; ſome ſay Garlick : And 
Trench or Dig Gardens: 

Remove and Plant Fruit-Trees ; furniſh your Nurſery 
with Stocks againſt the Spring. 

Yet you-may make Cyder of hard ſruits that are not pulpy, 

Prune Trees; mingle your rich Compoſt with the Earth 
in your Orchards againſt the Spring. 

Some very hard Fruits may yet be gathered. 

Lay up Carrots, Parſnips, Cabbages. Colleflowers, Vc. 
either for your uſe, or to tranſplant for Seed at the Spring: 
cover the Aſparagus-beds, Artichoaks, Strawberrries, and 
other tender Plants, with long-Dung, Horſe-Litter, Straw, 
or ſuch like, to preſerve them from the bitter Froſts, ſo dig 
up Eiquorice.. 

Now is the 'beſt Seaſon to Plant the faireſt Tulips, if the 
weather prove not very bitter. 

Cover with Mattreſſes, Boxes, Straw, Vc. the tender 
Seedlings, Plant Roſes, Lilac, and ſeveral other Plants and 
Flowers, the weather being open. 

As yet you may ſow Nuts, Stones, Vc. | 

Now carry Dung into your Hop-garden, and mix it Tir 
Kore of Earth, that it may rot againſt the Spring. 

Vou may this Month ſtop up your Bees cloſe, ſo that you 
leave 1 vents z or you may Houſe them till March. 
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Sun riſe. Sun ſet. | 
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| | Ky SR ſets in the Morning, 
| The Leſſer Dag- Star 
| ſets in the Morning. 
i Sun in Capricon, Sol- 
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Arcturus ſets in the 
| | Evening, 


| Cor Hydra: ſets in the 


Morning. 
* | 
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20 


Right ſhoulder of "2 


rion. riſeth in the E- 
vening. 


St. Jol Evangelif. 


The left foot of Gem, 


| riſes in the Evening, 


Hebus now leaves us the ſhorteſt Days and longeſt Nights, 
is newly entred Capricorn, the moſt Southern Celeſtial 


Sign, and begins his Annual return; which very much re- 
joyceth the Country-mans heart, to ſee a lengthning of the 
Day, although accompanied with increaſe of Cold. The 
Earth is generally faſt locked vp under irs frozen Coat, thar 
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the ns band man hath leiſure to fic and ſpend w bat "> he 


hath before-hand provided. 


Frigoribus parto agricole plerumque fruuntur, 
Mutaque inter ſe leti ronuivia currant. 

Now is it time to Houſe old Cattle: Cut all ſorts of Tim- 
ber and other Trees for Building, or other Utenſils: fell 
Coppices. Rs by 4 5 

Plant all ſorts of Trees that ſhed their Leaf, and are na- 
tural to our Engliſh Clime, and not too tender. 

Let Horſes Blood: Fat Swine, and kill them. 

Plow up the Land for Beans; drain Corn-fields where wa- 
ter offend, and water or overflow your Meadow 

Deſtroy Ant-hills. F 

| You may now ſet ſuch Fruit-Trees as are not very tendet, 
and ſubject to the injury of the Froſt. 

Alſo tranſplant any ſort of Fruit-Trees in open weather: 


Plant Vines, and other Slips and Scyons, and Stocks ifor . 
_ Grafting. „ 


Prune Vines if the weather be open. | 
Cover the Beds of Aſparagus, Artichoaks and Strawber- 
ries, &c. with warm Horſe-litter, Straw, Vc. if not co- 
vered before. | | 

Sow Beans and Peaſe if the Winter be moderate: Trench 
Ground, and Dreſs ic againſt the Spring. 

Set Traps for Vermine, and pick out Snails out of the 
holes of Walls, Ve. 

Sow or ſet Bay-berries, Laurel-berries, Vc. dropping ripe, 
This Month may you dig up Liquorice. 
Dig a Weedy Hop-Garden, and carry Dung into it, and 
mix it with Earth. 


Feed weak Stocks, | 755 


Annus in Angue latet. 


CHAP. 


Of the Prognoſticks of Dearth or Searcity I 
Plenty, Sickneſs, Heat, Cold, Froffs, 
Snow, Wins, Rain, Hail, Thunder, &c. 


4 


\ \ E have in the preceding Diſcourſe diſcovered 


unto you the Reaſons of, and the beſt, new- 
eeſt, and moſt Rational Methods and Ways, 
for the better improvement of any ſort of Lands 


capable thereof; and have given you a Kalendar of the 


— 


qually neceſſary with (i 


moſt ſele& Times and Seaſons in the Year, for the 


rformance of moſt Rural Affairs abroad; and al- 


d an account of the Riſing, Setting, &c. of ſeve- 


ral of the fixed Stars, formerly obſerved by the An- 


cients in orderinu their Ruſtick Affairs. Vet re- 
maineth there a more N Art or Science, e- 


not more than) any of the 
former; and that is to foreſee or under ſtand what 


ſhall or may probably be, before it comes to paſs; 


which is of ſo great concernment, that could Men 


but attain to it, that alone were Art enough, not 
only to raiſe their own Fortunes, but advantage the 
whole Kingdom, by laying up Stores in time of 
Plenty, to ſapply the defects of Scarcixyx. 
That there is ſuch fore- knowledge in ſome mea - 
ſure attainable from the Natural Significations or 
Prognoſtications of Comets, unuſual Meteors, &c. is 
moſt evident, becauſe they are either Providenti- 
ally placed as Signs, which muſt ſignify ſamewhat 
to come; or they are natural or accidental cauſes of 


ſucceed ſuch rare Appearances. If we ſhould de- 
prive Man of this Spirit, or Art of fore-ſeeing or 
judging of future things from evident Signs and To- 


kens, we ſhould inſtead of making him more excel - 


lent, ſet him a degree below the Beaſts, - and other- 


ORE: 2 _ of 


Animals; Who not only foreſee the different changes 


a 


ſome extraordinary and unuſual effects that always 
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of the Times and Seaſons, but alſo 8 for them, | 
as in the ſubſequent Diſcourſe will be made appear. 


Solers natura, & rerum genitabilis Ordo, Avien. 
Certa ſuis ſtudiis affixit ſigna futuri. 


So that we are not naturally uncapable of fore- 
ſeeing what is to be, but we are prejudiced againſt 
the thing it felf, becauſe ſuperſtitious People (and 
blind as to things Divine) have in ſeveral Ages doat- 
ed fo much upon their own Attainments in this Art, 
that inſtead of making a Lawful uſe thereof, they 
have Religiouſly interpoſed it between themſelves, 
and the true and living Spirit, which hath begotten 
ſo great a prejudice againſt the thing it ſelf, becauſe 
of the abuſe thereof, that it is generally deſerted 
and neglected; and thoſe that have any the leaſt 
judgment or inſight therein, much ſcorned and 
ſlighted by the Vulgar and Tgnorant ſort of People. 
Which notwithſtanding, (leaving the more Su- 
blime Method of Predicting things to come in the 
greater Sphere, not at all conducing to our inten- 
tions, nor within our Ruſtick capacity to write of 
or apprehend) we will give a brief account of the 
common and natural fignifications of uſual ſigns and 
tokens of Hear, Drought, Cold, Rain, Tempeſts, &c. 
on which depend, and from which uſually proceed 
Plenty, Scarcity, &c. of Corn, Hay, &c. or the fick- 
neſs or — of Man, Beaſts, &c. All which are 
very neceſſary for our Country- men to underſtand; 
and, I hope, free from any thing of Superſtition or 


Irreligion. 


Qui bec omnia Fr to 
Sciens operatus fuerit, inculpatur dis, 
Auguria objervans, & delitta evitans. 


The French Rapinus gives this his Advice to the 
F Husbandman, | : | 

_ ——T herefore again, 

1 muſt give warning to the Husbandman. 
That he obſerve the Seaſons, and with care 
Read the Contents of the Celeftial Sphear © 


at 


That he takes notice in the Monthly State, 
Aud Order, how the Stars diſcriminate. 
What alterations, in the calmer Air, 


Tho' Eaſt, and troubled Squthern Windsprepare: 
8-7 
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That from the Riſe and Setting of the 
And by the Aſpect of the horned Moon, 
Showers to come, and Tempeſts he pre ſage. 
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(f the different eAppearances of the Sun, 
Moon, Stars, Meteors, or any other thing 


> 


in the eAir above us. 


1 5 HE moſt Principal of Natural Cauſes of all 
Changes and Variations of the Seaſons of the 
Year, and the different degrees of Heat; Cold; Dri- 
neſs, Moiſture, Cc. in tkoſe Seaſons, are firſt the 
Sun, then the Moon, and other of the moveable 
Stars or Planets; but more efpecially the' Sun, 
whoſe diſtance or nearneſs unto us, or rather, whoſe 
obliquity or n in reſpect of any part 
of this Globe, doth beget that moſt apparent vari- 
ety in the different Seaſons, which indeed would be 
certain, were there not intervening Cauſes that did 
divert the general influence of the Sun, and ſome- 
time aggravate, and ſometimes impede the extreams 
of Weather, Cc. occaſioned by it: But let thoſe 
alterations in the Air or above us, be what they, 
will, there are ſome certain Prodromi that give us to 
underſtand: thereof, and none more than the Sun, as, 


Principal in the Heavens: next unto it the Moon "ET, 


28 Virgil : | 5 

Si vero Solem ad rapidum, Lunaſque ſequentes 
Ordine reſpicies; nunquam-te craſtina fallet ; 
Hora. . 
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The Sun doth indicate unto us the true tempera- 


ment of the Air, through which we receive its 


beams; and according to its denfity or rarity there- 
of do we perceive that Luminous Globe; as if the 
Air be ſerene and clear, then do we moſt perſectly 
receive the Beams of the Sun: the weather is then 


moſt inclinable to drineſs, and according to the 
Wind, fo it is either Hot or Cold; which if it be 


either Eaft or North-Eaft in the fore-part of the 
Summer, the weather is like to continue dry; and 
if Weſtward towards the end of the Summer, then 
will it continue alſo dry; but upon the approach of 
Rain, the Air is uſually repleat with moiſt Va- 
pours,which-are not of themſelves ſo evidently diſ- 
cernable to the Eye, and are yet plainly demon - 


ſtrated by the Sun. 


Sol quoque & exoriens, & cum ſe condet in undas 


Signa dabit: Solem certiſſuma ſigna ſequentur. Virg, 


Before Rain the Sun appears dim, faint and wa- 
triſn; which preſageth Rain to follow. 

At the riſing of the Sun, if it appear red or pale, 
and afterward dark, or hid in a black watry Cloud, 


Rain follows; or if the Sun-beams appear before 


the Sun- riſing, or a watry Circle about the Sun in 
the Morning; or if the Sun appear hollow, or 


have red or black Clouds about it at the riſing ; or 
if the Beams be faint, or ſhort, or watriſh ; Suſpecti 
tibi fint Imbres,——Rain uſual follows: For the 


Air being pregnant with moiſture, which uſually 


precedes Rains, &c. doth repreſent the Sun and 
Sun beams, different in form and colour from what 
it appears to be at other times; as ſome ſorts of 


Glais being interpoſed, doth preſent Objects differ- 
ent from what they are. 


The Setting clear and red, and riſing gray, and 


- 


afterwards clear of the Sun, indicates a fair Day to 
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Of Prognoſticks. "45 3 
The appearance of the Sun being very red at any 
time, but eſpecially in the Evening Wind ſucceeds. 


When Heaven forſaking, Sol is near his Set, 
Then oft mixt colours in his face we find; 
The Azure threatens Rain: The fiery, Wind, 
But if the ſpots red flaſhes ſhall unfold, "4 
All vext with Rain and Wind thou ſhalt behold ;, 
That Night ſhall none perſwade me to the Sea, 


Clandeftine Tumults he doth oft foreſhew, \ 
And open War from ſecret Plots to grow: _ 
He pitying Rome, at Czlars Funeral ſpread 
A mourning Veil o're his Iluſtrious Head, 
That th impious Age eternal darkneſs fear d, 
At Sea and Land what wonders there appear'd. 
| N Virgil. 


Any redneſs in the Air precedes winds; which co- 
lour is cauſed from the more coagulated or digeſted 
viſcous moiſture, than that which cauſeth Rain, from 
which coagulated or digeſted moiſture winds are uſu- 
ally generated; but the cauſe of the redneſs above any 
other colour, is the ſame as it is in ſome Glaſſes and 


' tranſparent Stones, which although perfectly white, 
repreſent Objects (alſo white) yet red unto our 
Eyes, as well as other Colours: The Reaſons there- 


of I leave to the more Learned to diſculs. - 71 
The ſame denfity or coagulation of the Air repre- 
ſents the Matutine or Veſpertine Sun or Moon lar- 
ger unto our ſight than at other times, and uſually 
precedes winds ; and the reaſon why theſe Orbs ap- 
pear greater in the Morning or Evening than at 
other times is, becauſe there is more of this denſe 
Air interpoſed between the object and the fight than 
that at any other time, FE 
The moſt principal ſignificator of the varieties of 
weather, the Countryman eſteems the Moon to be, 
not only from its Configurations and Aſpects with 
the Sun and other Planets, which old-faſhion'd A- 


ſtrologers and ignorant Philoſophers have put into 
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their Heads; as that the Change, Full, Cc. being 
in ſuch and ſuch Signs, ſuch weather ſhall follow; 
which if true, then ſhould we have the weather 
every year alike, (the ſame Aſpects falling out very 
near the ſame time every year) which every Coun- 
try Coridon can contradict. | | 
But alſo from its Prognoſticks of the ſeveral chan- 
ges of weather from its colour and appearance to 
our Eyes, which are more certain and uſeful for us 
to follow. N Ts | 
And that we may by certain tokens find 
When Heat and Rain will be, when Stormy Wind, 
The Moon great Jove appointed to foreſhew. Virg. 
| , 


The ſame Rules concerning the different appear- 
ances of the.Sun, may alſo ſerve for the Moon, be- 
ing all from the ſame Cauſe. 8 
Fi one Circle appear about the Moon, it ſignifies 

. : Ea | 

But if more Circles appear, they ſignify Winds 
and Tempeſts to follow. . 

Alſo it the Horns of the Moon appear blunt or 
ky it ſignifies a moiſt Air, and inclinable to 

. 3 
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But that Vulgar Error of the hanging or tending 
of the Horns this or that way, to — * any alte- 
ration of weather, is wholly to be rejected, every 
year they tending the ſame way, at the ſame time 
of the year: And alſo that Error of judging the wea- 
ther for that Moon, by what it is two or three days 
after the Change; which only demonſtrates the 
Natural inclination of the Air at that time: The 
fame Rule may be obſerved at any other time of the 
* © er . F 
Sometimes it ſo happens that two or three Moons 
apppear at a time, which is uſually two or three 
days before or after the Full. And are preſages of 
great Rains, Wind, and unſeaſonable Weather for 
a long time to follow; the like effects proceed 
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ally, and are fore-runners of greater Calamities. 
The different Aſpects of the Planets one with the 
other, and alſo Eclipſes, do undoubtedly either oc- 


caſion or predict various mutations and changes in 


moſt of our Sublunary Affairs, and more eſpecially 
in this of the Weather: But the ignorance and ſor- 
didneſs of Men is ſuch, that they only rely upon 
the Rules and Precepts of the Ancients, and con- 
ceive them to be perpetual, When the Aſpects of 
theſe Planets vary ad infinitum, and ſo of neceſſity 
muſt the effects. Alſo, thoſe Authors made thoſe 
obſervations in ſuch Countries where the Seaſons 


and variations of weather more exactly followed 


the Cœleſtial Configurations, than in theſe more 


_ oblique Climates, where there are other concomi- 


tant Cauſes intermixed; ſo that Men ought rather 
to ſtudy and obſerve the different effects in theſe. 
parts and times from thoſe in other Countries, and 
the occaſions of ſuch differences, rather than to pre- 
ſume too much upon uncertain Rules and Methods, 
which begets ſcorn and deriſion in the ignorant, 


who are the only Enemies to Art. 


Scientia non habet Inimicum, prater Ignorantem. 


And fruſt rates the expectations, and diſcourages 
the Ingenious: For undoubtedly Eclipſes, Conjun- 
ctions, Oppoſitions, &c. have ſome influence on this 


Globe, though we, apprehend them not as we 


might. by 

Theſe unuſnal and extraordinary appearances a- 
bove us, are undoubtedly ingendred or formed of 
ſome Vapours and viſcous matter congealed or coa- 
gulated, and congregated together into a certain 
Maſs or Lump; which being more remote from us 
than the Clonds, are repreſented to our fight 
through the perſpicuous body of the Air, to be 


round. Their motion is always irregular and un- 
certain; and according to their ſubſtance, whether 
more or leſs groſs or ſubtil, ſo do they appear ei- 
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Parelii or Mock-ſuns, but they appear not ſo uſu- 
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456 Of Prognoſtickt. 

ther clearer or dimmer to the Eye; they are nevet 

ſo denſe or groſs, but that the Beams of the Sun pe- 

netrates them; which are evidently conſpicuous in 
the clear anddark Nights,except the light of either 
Sun or Moon be near it, then the Tail (as they 
uſually term it) or Beams of the Sun penetrating 
it, are loſt, or muck diminiſhed. | 
The mattter whereof they are compounded or 

formed is various, according to the part or places 

of the World from whence they were extracted : 
alſo their digeſtion or coagulation is more in ſome 
than in others, which, manifeſtly appears by their 
different colours and ſubſtances, and from their ef. 
fects, which only operate in thoſe parts of the 
World where they reſolve themſelves again. 

They neither flame nor burn, as is fabulouſly 
ſuppoſed, but move as other Meteors do, from a 
certain expence of, their own ſubſtance the one 

; | way, Which enforceth their motion another. | 

= When they are ſpent, the matter whereof they 
3 are compounded doth tend to this Globe, - as all 
other ſubſtances do within the Magnetick or Attra- 
ctive rue thereof; ſo that on what part or Coun- 
try of this Globe the matter reſides, there may 
1 they expect the effects thereof, which are various. 
S8SWometimes great Rains ſucceed, as it was after 
B the Comet in 584. that it was then believed a ſecond 
Deluge or univerſal Flood to have been prepared for 
the drowning of the whole World. 
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3 Sometimes great heat and drought, as did the 
. next Summer after the Comet in 1472. in January; 
which was of ſuch ſtrength and vehemency, that in 
fome places the fire burſt out, &c. Alſo there fol- 
lowed mortal Maladies, loathſom Sickneiles, moſt. 

noiſome and infectious, &c. (in Germany:) of 
which Nature that Comet ſeemed to be, that ap- 
peared to us in England, in December 1664. after 
which ſucceeded great drought, heat, and want of 
Rain, and that great and terrible Plague in 1665, 
and great heat and drought, and Peſtilential Diſea- 
ſees in 1666, and 1667, and that never to be _ 
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Of Prognoſticks. .* 
göten Fire or burning of London. In the beginning 
of March 1672. appeared another Comet, Which 

not only portended the French-Kings entring into 
Holland, almoſt to Amſterdam, but a great drought 

that followed and dryed up the waters, ſo that it 

facilitated the paſſage for his Army. f 


At ſi contigerit plures Ardere Cumet ds. 
Invalidas ſegetes torrebit ficcior Aer. 


More might be ſaid, both as to their Cauſes, Mo- 
tions and Effects; but as it belongs to higher Capa- 
cities than our Country Reader to apprehend; ſo it 
requires the able Pens of more ſublime Philoſophers 
to treat of. * 

There are certain leſſer Meteors that never at- 

tain to the magnitude of Comets, yet ſeem to be 
compoſed of the ſame matter, and to produce the 
like effects, though in a far leſs degree; they are 
viſible only in their motion, and ſeem as though 
— 42 of Fire iſſued from them: As the Poet 

aith > # | | | a 


Oft ſhalt thou ſee befare a Storm ariſe, (Sies; 
The bright Stars ſhooting headlong through the 
Leaving behind them a long train of Light | 
Gilding a Tratt through ſable Shades of Night. 


Which are no otherwiſe fire than the daſhing of - 
Salt-water in a dark Night, or that moiſt Light of 
ſeveral Marine Creatures, or as ſhining Wood, of 
of the ſcraping of Loaf-Sugar in the dark. 

The Light proceeding from theſe Meteors, is 
meerly, from the expence of their Matter by the 
ſwiftneſs of their Motion; which Matter being 
diſſipated, deſcends nearer unto this Globe, and 
afterwards becomes the cauſe from whence Winds, 
Rain, Miſts or Fogs proceed; according as the 
Matter is more or leſs in quantity, or more or leſs 
groſs or ſubtil in ſubſtance ; as is evident from every 
Country- mans Qbſervation and Experience. Td 
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458 Of Prognoſtichs, 
The Ancients relyed much on the Riſing, Set- 
ting, and appearing of the Fixed Stars: Virgil. 


Preterea tam ſunt Artturi fidera nobis, - | 
Hedorumgue ies ſervandi, & Lucidus anguis, &c. 


On which Days 1 their moſt principal 
Rules of Agriculture; but it was in thoſe parts of 
Climates, as we aid before, where Times and 
Seaſons were not ſubject to ſo great a variation, 
as in theſe. PSS 
We therefore need obſerve no more than their 
appearances, as they are viſible unto us; that is, 
whether they be clear or dim, or whether they 
ſeem to be more or fewer in number than they 
uſually do, Cc. | | | | 
+ If any of the greater Stars ſeem to have a Circle 

about them, or -twinkle, or appear greater than 
uſual, or appear dim, or their Rays blunt, or ap- 
. pear fewer in number, you may expect Rain, the 
Air being inclinable therennto. 
Alſo if they appear very thick, and more in 
number than uſual, it indicates the Air to be rare 
and thin, and the more capable of Rain; and alſo 
Prognoſticates tempeſtuous weather to follow. 

From the ſame Cauſe as Comets or ſhooting- 
Stars, many flaſhes of fire in ſeveral forms be pro- 
duced > which may alſo preſage or ſignifie the 
ſame things to come. CF 5 

But they are uſually more terrible, and from 
more ſtrong Cauſes, and do uſually produce more 
violent effects; as fierce Tempeſts, &c. 


Quod fi diverſis ſe paſſim partibus ignes 
 Excutiant : Verret pelagus ſine fine modoque 
Turba procellarum — Avien. 


If theſe flaſhes appear in the form of Lightning, 
without either Clouds or Thunder, Winds and 
Rain uſually ſacceeds from that Coaſt the light is 
obſerved; if from ſeveral Coaſts, great Tempeſts 
follow. OA 511 
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e -Prognoſticks, 459 
If the Air ſeem to be lighter than at other times, 
the Sun and Moon being remote, it denoteth 
Winds and Rain to follow. b 
, Before great Sickneſſes, or Peſtilential Diſeaſes, 
Lights in the Air, Cc. have been obſerved. © * 
Alſo the Clouds themſelves, as they vary in 
form und colour, or motion, do indicate unto us 
the Weather we are to Fx. ðͤ 
In a clear Evening, certain ſmall black Clouds 
appearing, are undoubted ſigns of Rain to follow, 
or if black, blew, or green Clouds appear near the 
Sun at any time of the Day, or Moon by Night, 
Rain uſually follows. © . , 
In a fair Day, if the Skie ſeem to be dapled with 
white Clouds, (which they uſually term a Mack- 
arel-Sky) it uſually predias Rain. - 
If great black Clouds come out of the North, 
and appear whitiſh, when nearer to you, and the 
Seaſon be cold and dry, *t ſignifies Snow or Hail. 
If Clouds be very high. and move another way 
than the Wind blows, cr than the other Clouds 
move that are lower, the Wind either riſeth, or 
- turneth. - EPs 1 | 
If they appear like Flocks of Sheep, or of a red 
colour, Wind alſo follows. 3 
If ſmall wateriſh Clouds appear on the tops of | 
Hills, Rain follows, as they obſerve in Cornwal. = 
' When Hengſten is wrapped with a Cloud, a Shower ©? 
follows ſoon after, 7 10 x - 
The like they obſerve of Roſemary-topping in York- 9 
Hire, and many other Places in England. EO 
If Clouds move tbwards the Sun, itdenotes Wind 
and Tempeſt. 5 1 Ws 
I Clouds reſt over the Sun at Sun-riſing, and 
make as it were an Eclipſe, it portendeth Winds; 
if from the South, Winds and Rain. - 
If in a clear Day ſingle Clouds fly apace, Winds 
are expected from that place whence they come. 
If Clouds grow or appear ſuddenly, the Air 
otherwiſe free from Clouds, it ſignifies Tempeſts - 
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450 0 Prognoſticks. 
at hand, eſpecially if they appear towards the 
South or Weſt. 4 . e 

Mifts and Fogs are of divers natures; ſome are 
the effects of Shooting-Stars, and other Meteors ; 
and theſe are more general ſometimes they are 
very groſs and ſtinking, they are then to be avoided 
as much as you can: their ſignifications, as to the 
change of Air, are various; if they vaniſh or fall 
without a Wind, fair weather uſually ſucceeds. 

The white Miſts that uſually aſcend in a Morning 
from the low grounds in a clear Air, if they vaniſh, 
or ſettle again in the Valleys, fair weather ſucceeds ; 
but if they take to the Hills, or mount aloft, ib 
demonſtrates the watery inclination of the Air; 
therefore expect Rain. | 5 

In the more Southerly, Regions, the Winds are 
2 more certain than in theſe, and the effects of 
them alſo more certain; For notwithſtanding the 
Rules and Obſervations of our Englifh Philoſophers, 
as to the ſtri& place of the Wind, expecting thence 
a certain effect, you will find ſuch Fancies to deceive 
you: For although the Wind being exactly in the 
South South-Eaft Point, it Rains to day, yet ano- 
ther day the Wind may be in the ſame place, and 
yet be fair Weather. Alſo that Wind that brings 
Rain to the one part of this Iſland, may not to 
another: For I obſerve the propinquity of the Sea 
is to 'be conſidered, every place lying nearer to 
ſome one part of the Sea than another; and on 
which Conft the Sea is neareſt, that Wind more fre- 
quently brings Rain to that place than to another 
where the Sea is more remote; therefore I deſire 
all ſuch that expect any ſucceſs to their Obſerva- 
tions, that they quadrate the Rules to the Places 
where they live, and not truſt to the Obſervations 
of other places. 

Winds are of different qualities, according to the 
ſeveral Places they either proceed from, or paſs 
ovef; as the Eaft-wind is counted propitious neither 
to Man nor Beaſt, which I judge partly to be from 
the Fens or moiſt Countries; as Holland, the Fens 
| 5 - M2 
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Of Progmifticks. 461 
in Tork-ſbire, Eineoln-fhire, Cambridge: hire, &c. 
From whence Winds uſually proceed, and muſt of 
neceſſity prove unwholſome both to Man and Beaſt, 
except to thoſe that inhabit on the Weſtern Coaft-: 
for the Wind hath ſufficiently purged it ſelf by paf⸗ 
ſing over ſo much Land, as to leave its noxious qua- 
lity behind it. | CHE 
Alſo the Northern Winds are more ſerene with us 
than the other: one cauſe, I ſuppoſe, is, from the 
quantity of Land in Scotland and England, it comes 
over unto us, as is obſerved in other Countries, 
that from the Continent the coldeſt and moſt ſerene 
Winds proceed. 
If the Wind turn to the. South from any other 
Coaſt, or remoye from the South, having been long 
there, it uſually brings alteration of Weather. 
Winds do produce ſeveral and various alterations 
and effects in the Air, in the Water, and in the 
Bodies of Men and Beaſts; as the South and West- 
winds are uſually more hot and moiſt, and not ſo 
clear as the other; the North and Eaſt are more 
clear, dry and cold, | N 
When the South wind blows, the Sea is blew and 
clear; but when the NVorth- wind, it is then black and 
obſcure. | „„ 
The Eaftern-winds uſually make our freſh waters 
much clearer than the Weſt. 5 
The North-wind is beſt for ſowing of Seed, the 
South for Grafting or Inoculations. | 
The South-wind is the worſt for the Bodies of 
Men; it deje&eth the Appetite, it bringeth Peſti- 
lential Diſeaſes, increaſeth Rheums; Men are more 
dull and flow then, than at other times: Beaſts alſo 
are not to be exempted from theſe influences. 
The North- wind makes Men more chearful, and 
begets a better appetite to Meat; yet is injurious 
to the Cough, Ptiſick, and Gout, and any acute 
bu. | | „ 
The Eaftern-wind is drier, more biting, and 
deadly. IE ane + 
*. The 
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friendly to all Vegetables. | | 

The Eaft-wind blowing much in the Spring, inju- 
reth Fruits by breeding Worrfs. . : 
All Winds blowing mach, cleanſe. the Air; ſtill 

and quiet Summers being the moſt unwholſom, and 
ſubje& to Peſtilential and Epidemical Diſeaſes. * * 
If in great Rains the Winds riſe or fall, it ſigni- 

fies that the Rain will forthwith ceaſe, _ | 
lf the Wind vary much in few hours, and then be 
conſtant to one place, it ſignifies the Wind to con- 
tinue long in that place. e 0 ; 
If at the beginning of the Winter the South wind 


blow, and then the North, it is like to be a cold 


Winter; but if the North- wind firſt blow, and then 
the Sos, it will be a warm and mild Winter. - 
The blowing of the Winds from ſeveral Coaſts 
(other concomitant cauſes concurring) are the trueſt 
Pre- ſignificators of Thunder. : 
The blowing of the Winds aloft, with a murmur- 
ing or hollow noiſe more than below, commonly 
preſageth Rain. 


Before a Storm, either the Otean ſwells, 

Or mighty ſounds are heard in lofty hills, 

Shores diſtant, Thunder-beaten with the Floods, 
And mur mura riſe in the diſturbed Woods, 


The blowing or compreſſion of the Winds down- 
wards cauſing. Smoak to deſcend, &c. more than 
uſual, ſignifies Rain to follow. 5 55 
If the Winds blow directly downward, and cauſe 

a motion on the Water ſeveral ways, or force the 
duſt to ariſe with the Wind, which is reprecuſſed 
by the Earth; if they alſo inforce the Hay, Corn, 
or other things in the Fields, up aloft into the Air, 
which denote unto us the craſſitude of the Vapours 
in the Air, which by the heat of the Sun do emit 
ſuch caſual blaſts; for they rarely happen but in the, 
| Summer, 


a” 


- Then Billows ſearce will talleft Ships forbear. Virg. 
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. Progndſticks. Hee nl 463 
gummet, and the day-time, (yet ſometimes when no 
Cloud is near) they ſignify Wind, and ſometimes 
Rain to ſucced, other cauſes concurring, or otherwiſe 
extream heat. s I | 
But if theſe Whirl-winds are very great, they 


preſage Tempeſts to be very nigh; as Virgil. 


Oft have TI ſeen when Fields of Golden Corn 
Mere fit to reap, and ready to be born, © 
The warring Squadrons of the Winds contend, 
And from the roots the wealthy Har veſt rend 3 
Then boiſterous Tempeſts with a Whirl-wind bear 
Light Stram and Stubble through the cloudy Air, 
Oft from the Sky deſcends a dreadful Show'r, 
And muſter'd Clouds from Sea recruit their pow'r 


With hideous Storms. — - 
f | x „ 


” 


This watry Meteor, and the greateſt Miracle in 
Nature, {beſides its Divine ſignification) being pro- 
duced of natural Cauſes, hath alſo its natural Ef- 
fects. In ſome Countries more Southward, it is an 
Ordinary Preſage of great Tempeſts at hand; but 
here various Weather ſucceeds, according to its 
various appearances and colours. 1. bh 

It is the loweſt of Meteors (faith Bacon) and when 
it appears in parts, and not whole or conjoyned, it 
produceth Winds and Rain. bs 
| IE If it appear double or tripple, it uſually preſageth 

ain, 

If the colours thereof tend more to red than any 
other colour, Wind follows; if green or blew pre- 
dominate, then Rain. „ 3 

The Audibility of Sounds are certain Prognoſticks 
of the temper of the Air in a ſtill Evening: For if 
the Air be replete with moiſture over us, it depreſ- 
ſeth ſoũnds, that they become Audible at a far greater 
diſtance than when the Air is free from ſuch moiſt- 
ure or Vapours; as you may obſerve in building, 
the lower and more ponderous the Roof or Floor 
next you is, the farther and plainer may you hear 
my thing therein; which is the true cauſe of o_ 75 
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464 Of Prognofticks. 
quick hearing, at the whiſpering-place in Glouceſter: 
Cathedral; which is not only from the cloſenck of | 
the Paſſage as is generally conceived, but from the 
weight and Maſſineſs of the Building over it. The 
like 1 have obſerved in Rooms covered with Lead, 
Stone, &c. and in places under large Ciſterns of 
Water. N | F 
From whence you may conclude, that in ſuch 
Nights, or other times that you hear ſounds of 
Bells, noiſes of Water, Beaſts, Birds, or any other 
ſounds or noiſes more plainly than at other times, 
the Air is inclinable to Rain, which commonly 
ſucceeds. | Me 

The fame may be ſaid of Ecchoes, as of other 
noiſes and ſoungs. | 

When it Thunders more than it Lightens, it ſig- 
nifies great Winds; but if it Lighten oftner than 
it Thunders, it ſignifies great and haſty Showers. 

Morning-Thunders ſignify Wind, Noon-Thunders 
Rain, roaring or diſtant Thunders ſignify Wind; 
but cracking or acute Thunders Winds and Rain. 

According to the Opinion and Rules of others, 
and our own Obſervation, we have given you the 
beſt and moſt probable indications of the future 
changes of the Wind, Weather, Cc. from the ſe- 
veral and uſual appearances above, either certain, 
or uncertain, or accidental. Now it remains that 
we ſay ſomewhat in relation to the temper or 
qualification of the Air it ſelf, deducted from its 
own being more rare or expanded, or more denſe or 
contracted. pp 

We ſhall not take any. farther notice of the Na- 
ture of the Air in this place, than it ſerves to our 
preſent intention, which is only to demonſtrate un- 
to you, that the Air is an abſoluted Body fluid and 
tranſparent, and in ſeveral particulars like unto the 
water, both being penetrable alike by their ſeveral 
Inhabitants; the Fiſh with an equal facility pier- 
cing the Waters, as Fowls do the Air; they are 
both nutriments to to their ſeveral Animals reſiding 
in them; they both obſtruct the Viſual — 
17 „ . {= 0 et ali e. 
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M Fragnoſticku. 465 
alike, as they are more or leſs denſe ; they are both 
ſubject to Expanſion or Contraction, but the Ar 
mg ö. 66 Seat ſubje& to Undulation, as they 
1 p 
The Air is alſo capable to ſupport great burdens, 
as the vaſt quantities of water that ſſow over o 
Heads in ſtormy or rainy weather, which accordin 
to the rarity and denſity of the Air, do. * nos 
diffyſe themſelves upon the Earth; as is moſt evi- 
dent in the more hot and Southerly Countries, 
1 the Air is more hot and thin, there Rain 
falls with: that violence, as though it were water 
poured forth: when in the more Northerly, Where 
the Air is more denſe or groſs, it diſtills in minute 
drops, as it were cribrated through the thick Air. 
We alſo may diſcern a manifeſt difference; for in 
the warmer Seaſons of the Year, the Air being then 
moſt thin, the Rain falls in greateſt drops; and 
in the colder Seaſons, when the Air is moſt denſe, 
the Rain diſtills in ſmallenr. 
So that when the waters are above us, or thar 
Clouds or Floods of water are in being in the Air, 
we have only to judge whether they incline towards 
us, or that they are for ſome other place. * 

This rarity or, denſity of the Air cannot be 
judged by the fight; for it is uſual when the Air 
it, ſelf is moſt rare, then is it moſt replete with 
Vapours, &c. as water, the more it is heated, the 
leſs tranſparent it becomes. 
Neither can it be judged by its weight, as many 

o imagine and affirm from Fallacious Experiments 
for the; Air is not ponderous in its own' proper 
place, no-otherwiſe than Water is in the Sea in 
its proper place; although it be aſſerted by high- 
own Philoſophers, and Learned Pens, with whom 
it is beſides our Primary intentions to contend in 
this place, it being enough here to diſcover to our 
Country-Reader theſe Myſterious Intricacies of Na- 
ture {on they would have them eſteemed} by fami, 
liar Examples and Demonſtrations 7 
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_—. Of Prognoſticks. 
For the true Diſcovery of the Nature and Temper: 
of the Air, as to its denſity or rarity, we have not. 
met with a more certain or-compleat invention than 
the Weather-glaſs;, the various and intricate De- 
ſeriptions whereof we will not infiſt upon, bug 

take our Obſervations from the moſt plain and or- 
2 ſingle perpendicular Glaſs, being only as 


Procure at the Glaſi-houſe, or elſewhere; a Glo- 
bular-g/aſs, with a Tube or Pipe thereto proporti- 
onable, whereof: there are many ſizes; but be ſure 
let not the Head be too big, nor the Pipe too ſhort, 
leſt there be not riſe enough in the Winter, or fall 
enough in the Summer. You muſt alſo have à ſmall 
Glaſs or Veſſel at the bottom, that may contain 

water enough to fill the Tube, or more. 

Then having fixed them in ſome Frame made for 
that 22 at the Globe zof the Glaſs with a 
warm Cloth, to rarify the Air within it; and 
then put the end of the Tube into the lower Veſſel, 
and it will attract the water more or. leſs, as you 
warmed te Head. 7 eh 
Lou may alfo add Numbers on the Glaſs, to ſhew 
you the Degrees. 3 By 

The Water you may make bleue with Roman Vi- 
triol boyled, or red with Roſe-leaves dry, and im- 
bibed in fair water, wherein a little Oy! of V:triol, 
or Spirit af Salt is wha +: With this water fill the 
.under. Veſſel; which being 4 ns; e, on the 
North fide of your Houſe, where the Sun rarely or 
never ſhineth againſt it, and in a Room where you 
ſeldom make fire, left the ſudden acceſs of heat, 
or accidental alteration of the Air, might impede 

your Obſervations.  _— 8 2 
The Air included within the Globe or Ball of this 
Glaſs, doth admit of Dilation and Contraction e- 
qually with the Ambient Air, that Whenſoeyer the 
Ambient Air is dilated or expanded, either through 
the heat of the Seaſon, or before the fall of Rain, Cc. 
The Air in the Glaſs is the ame; and as by its Ex- 
| lb | panſion 
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Of Prognoſticks. 467 
panſion it requires more room, ſo doth it let the 
water in the Tube deſcend gradually; or as it is 
more denſe or contracted, either through the cold- 
neſs of the Seafon, or the ſerenity or inclinability 
to draught of the Ambient Air, ſo alfo. doth the 
Air within the Glaſs contract it ſelf into a leſs 
compaſs, and ſucketh up the water in the Tube 
gradually, as it condenſeth or contra@eth ; whence 
you may at any time exactly know the very degree 
of Rarity or Denſity of the Air Ambient, by that 
which is included in the Glaſs, and thereby inform 
your (elf what weather is moſt likely to ſacceed at 
any time. „ og 
- Be'ſure to Quadrate or Contemporize your Ob- 
ſervations or Numbers of degrees with the Seaſon of 
the Year; for that degree of Rarity that ſignifies 
Rain.in the Winter, may be ſach a Degree of Den- 
. may ſignify fair weather in the Summer. 

The differences betwixt the higheſt riſe and loweſt 
fall in one Day in the Summer, is much more than 
in the Winter; for you ſhall have a cold Night, 
| and very ſerene Air, which contracteth the Air in 
the Glaſs into a little Room ; after which uſually 
ſucceeds a very hot Day, which dilateth it very 
much; when in the Winter no ſuch great difference 
appens in one Day. 1 „ 
© Yet in the Winter, in ſeveral Days, will the dif- 
ference be as great as in ſeveral Summer-days. 
Although the Air appear ſerene and cold to your 
Senſes, yet truſt not to that, if the Glaſs ſignify 


» 


otherwiſe. | We” 

We ſhall not give you- any ſure Rule by which 
you may judge of the Weather, but leave it fo your 
own Obſervatians ; that is, draw on à Paper a 
certain number of Lines, as many as you think fit, 
as Muſicians draw Lines to prick their Tunes on; 
at the end whereof, as they place their Key, ſo 
number your Lines according to thoſe numbers 
that are next unto the top of the Water in the 
Tabe of the Glaſs, whether ſeven, eight, nine, 
ten, eleven, twelve, Cc. Over this Scale mark the 
5 Hh 2 Day. 
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468 Prognoſticks. 
Day of the Month, and point of the Wind: In the 
Scale make a dot or prick at what Line or Number 
the Water in the Glaſs is at, and by it the Hour of 
the Day, and under it the inclination of the Wea- 
ther: At Night draw a Line downright, like the 
Muſicians full Time or Note; the next Day mark 
as before, until you know; and underſtand the Na- 
ture of your Glaſs, and the place it ftands in, and 
the Seafon of the Year; ſo that then you ſhall: be 
able at any time to give a probable conjecture of 
whatſoever is to be known or ſignified by that In- 
ſtrument which otherwiſe you ſhall hardly do. 

This New Invented Inſtrument, which is termed 
the Baroſcope, by which the Authors thereof pre- 
tend to — the temper and inclination of the 
Air from its weight ( in brief) is thus deſcribed: 
Seal a Glaſs-Tube Hermettically at the one end, fill 
it almoſt with Quick-Silver; and invert it, reſting 
the open end in à Veſſel of Quick-Silver; then the 
Quick-Silver in the Tube by its weight, preſſeth 
downwards into the Veſſel, and ſo diſtendeth or 
{treineth the Air, (which is but little) remaining in 
the Glaſs, that the ſummity of the Tube is for a 
ſmall ſpace void of Quick-Silver, ſo far as that 
ſmall portion or remainder of Air is capable of di- 
ſtention; which is much more by Quick-Silver, 
the moſt ponderous of fluid Bodies, than by water 
in the Weather-glaſs. But they pretend that this 
Column of Quick-Silver in the Tube, is ſupported 
by the weight of the Air Ambient, preſſing on the 
ſtagnant Quick-ſilver in the Veſſel; and that as the 
Air becomes more or leſs ponderous, ſo doth the 
Quick-Silver in the Tube riſe or fall more or leſs 
accordingly : Which if it were true, then in caſe 
the ſtagnant Quick-Silver were broader in a broader 
Veſſel, would the greater quantity of Air preſs 
harder upon it, and the Quick-Silver in the Tube 
riſe higher; but it doth not. Alſo if the Quick- 
Silver in the Tube were ſupported by the preſſure 

or weight of the Air on the ſtagnant Quick-Silver 
in the Veſſel, then would not the — de- 

| | cent 
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Of Prognoſticks. 469 
ſcent by the making of ſome fmall hole on the top 
of the Tube, which we evidently perceive to do. 
Alſo when the Air is moſt rare; and by conſe- 
quence lefs ponderous, (if any weight thereof 
ſnould be ſuppoſed) then will the Column of Quick- 
Silver in the Tube be higher; and when the Air is 
more denſe or burdened with the moiſture, then 
will it be lower: The contrary whereof would hap- 
pen, if their Hypotheſis were true. 
But moſt evident it is, that as the Ambient Air 
becomes more or leſs rare or denſe, ſo doth the 
Air in the Tube contract or dilate it ſelf; which 
4 Cauſe of the riſe or fall of the Quick- 
ver. 45 
Much more might be ſaid herein, and alſo of the 
 Weather-glaſs or Ther moſcope; but I hope this may 
ſiiffice to induct inquiſitive, and not exact and per- 
fect Artiſts: The full diſcourſe and diſcovery of the 
various Effects, Obſervations and Concluſions of 
theſe Inſtruments, requiring rather a Tract pecu- 
liar and proper for them only. 5 
There is alſo another Inſtrument that may be 
made more exact for any of the aforeſaid Obſerva- 
tions, or Intentions, and fit for further Diſtove- 
ries; but my Occaſions will not at preſent give me 
leave to perfect it. 6 | 


Of .Obſervations and Prognoflicks taken from 
# the Earth and Water. _ 


/ 


FF the Earth appear more dry than ordinary, or - 3 
it greedily drink in Rains lately fallen, or Floods 
ſuddenly abate, it ſignifies more Rain to follow. 
I have often obſerved that the ſinking of Rivers 
more than uſual at ſuch Seaſon of the Year, hath 
| Hh 3 been 
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been a certain preſage of much Rain to follow; 
And that the continuing full of Rivers after Rain, 
hath been a ſure preſage of dry weather. ü 
If the Earth, or any moiſt or Fenny places yield 
* extraordinary ſcents or ſmells, it preſageth 
M0 Ca ths? oy 
If the Water, being formerly very clear, change 
to be dim or thick, it ſignifies Rain. 
If Deus lie long in a Morning on the Graſs, Cc. 
it ſignifies fair weather, the Air then being more 
ſerene, and not of an attract ive or ſpongy nature. 
If Deus riſe or vaniſh ſuddenly and early in the 
Morning, it preſages Rain. _ 
© 3 Metals, Cr. appear moift, it 
indicates the Inclination of the Air to be moiſt, and 
But if in a Morning a Dew be on the Glaſs in the 
Window, and on the ia fide, it ſignifies a ſerene and 
cool Air, and inclinable to drought. _ | 
If the Sea. appear very calm, with a murmuring 
noiſe, it ſignifies Wind. . . 
If on the ſurface of the Sea, you diſcern white 
froth like unto Crowns or Bracelets, it ſignifies 
Wind; and the more plainly they appear, the great- 
er will the Wind and Tempeſts be. 
If the Waves fwell without Winds, or the Tide 
riſe higher, or come aſhore. more ſwift than uſual, 
it preſageth Winds. ao 
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Of Obſervations and Prognoſticks taker 
| from Beaſts. OS 

TT isa thing worthy of Ad miration,and Confidera- 

* tion, how the Beaſts of the Field; Fowls of the 

Air, &c. ſhould be capable of ſo great a ys of 
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471 
e and Underſtanding, as to foreſee the 
different Ch 
from common Obſervations, as Man doth; but from 
a certain inſtin& of Nature, as is moſt evident: 


Several ſignifications of thechange of Weather 


are taken from the different poſtures of Beaſts; 
as, if they lie on their right ſide, or look towards 

the South, or look upwards, as though they would 
Muff up the Air; according to the Pot. 


Steers wiewing Heaven, of Rain will Judgment nie, 
And at wide Noſtrils the Preception tale. p 


It is obſerved that in 'a Herd of theſe Beaſts, as 
they are on their March towards their Paſtures in 
a Morning, if the Bull lead the Van, and keep back 
his Company that they go not before him, it is a 
Prognoſtick' of Rain or Tempeſtuous weather, but 
if he be careleſs and let them go at random, the 


F 
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Or if they eat more than ordinary, or lick their 


Hoofs all about. 
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Rain follows forthwith. 3 
If they run to and fro more than ordinary, fling- 
*ing and kicking, and extending their Tails, Tem- 
peſts uſually follow. _ 2 WS 
If Sheep feed more than ordinary, it ſignifies 


Rain; or if the Rams skip up and down, and eat 


Sreedily. | 
If Kids leap or ſtand upright, or gather together 
in Flocks or Herds, and feed near together, it pre- 
Jageth Rain. WS: r | 
If the Aſs bray more than ordinary, or without 
any other apparent Cauſe, it preſageth Rain or 
JJ oat nn 2524 5 
If Dogs howl, or dig holes in the Earth, of ſerape 
ey ther Death to ſome Perſon in Ct 
; oy Hh 4 Houſe, 
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Houſe, if Sick; or at leaſt Tempeſtuous weather 
to ſucceed. 
If the hair of Dogs. ſmell r than uſual, or 
their guts rumble and make a noiſe, it preſageth 
Rain or Snow; or they tumble up and down. 
The Cat by waſhing her face, aper foot 
over her Ear, foreſhews Rain, 

It hath been anciently obſerved, that before the 
— of a Houſe, the Rats and Mice have forſa- 

en it. 


The ſqueaking and Skipping up and down of Mice 
and Rats portend Rain. 


—Parvi cum Aridunt denique um Avien; 
Cum geſtire ſolo, cum ludere forte videntur 


 Portendunt craſſo ene Per Calo. 


Of all Create the Swine is "moſt troubled a- 
' gainſt Wind or Tem efts,, which make Country- 
men think that only they ſee the Wind. 


They uſually ſhake Straw in their mouths againſt 
Rain: As Virgil. 


re ſobutus . 
Imnmundi meminere f Hes jaftare Man ptok 


if they play much, it W the fame. pe 


SECT. Iv: 
Of OIjervation and 2 ks taken from 


AS Beaſts, ſo Birds * a certain fore-ſl * of the 
Change of Weather, and Alterations of the 
Seaſons, — eſpecially Water. 2 which if they 
flye or gather doe in great flights, and = 


the Sea or great waters haſten to the Banks or 
Shore, and there, Sport themſelves, it denotes 
Winds; more eſpecially if in the e 

If the Breaſt - bone of a Duck be red, it fignifies > 
kong Winter; if white, the contrary. js = 
Duck and Geeſe, Cc. picking their Wings, waſh- 
ing themſelves much, or cackling much, fignifies 


Rain. Sete Os ae „ 
Alſo Sea-fowl ſeeking after freſh Waters, ſignify 
an open or wet Seafon. „ 


Jam varias Pelagi volucres, & qua—=— 
Dulcibus in ftagnis rimantur, &c. 


All forts of Various Sea-fowl, which in Ranks, 
Haunt Britiſh Lakes, or Crown the watry Banks. 
With'ſprinkled water then their Wings 4 
And now their Heads they leuel with the Wave, 
Or mitter Water thou maiſt ſee them dive, 
And in their ſportful waſhing. vainly ftrive, 
— Veather threat. 


' Tf they betake themſelves to great Waters, it pre- 
ſageth cold; if Water-fowl forſake the Water, it ſig- 
nifies that Winter is at hand. "= 88; 
If Land-foml gather towards the Water, and 
ſhake their "Wits, making noiſes, and waſhing 
themſelves, it portendeth Tempeſts at hand. 
If Small Birds gather together in Flocks, it ſigni- 
fies cold and hard weather at hang. 
If Birds ſeek ſhelter in Barns or Houſes more than 
uſual, it preſages cold and hard weather. | 
If Birds fly haſtily to their Neſts, and forſake 
their Meat, it foreſheweth Tempefts. 

If in Froſty weather Birds ſeek obſcure places, 
— ſeem dull and heavy, it fignifieth a dai 
Thaw. San . ̃ „ 

The early appearance of Field: fares, or other Fo- 
reign Winter -fowl, preſageth a hard Winter. 

Rooks, Owls, Jays, or ſuch like Wild- fowl, fre- 
quenting a Town more than uſual, preſage Morts- 
Uty and gickneſs to that place. | 


* 
474 
If the Heron ſoar Ps ſeemingly even to the 

Ciouds, it ſigniſies wind. 
If the Heron ſtands Melancholy on the Banks, it 
eff the Heroncry in the Night as the fl 

the Heron cry in ight as ſhe lies, it pre- 
fageth Wind. 2 
If the Kite ſoar higb, it ſignifies fair wanker. 

If they make more than ordinary noiſe or crying 
for Prey, it preſageth Rain. 

If the Crow hath any interruption. in her Note, 
like the Hiccough, or Croak with a kind of ſwal- 
towing, it fignifieth Wind and Rain. 


The wicked Crow aloud foul- weather threats, 
When on dry ſands alone ſbe proudly jeta. 


Rooks or Crows gathering together in Flocks, 
and forſaking their Meat, ſignify. Rain. 

The Raven or Crow Creeking clear, and reitera- 
ting her Note, ſignifies fair weather. 
_ If. Sparrows chirp earlier, or more than uſual, it 
ſignifies Wind and Rain. 

f Jays gather together in Flocks, it ſignifies Rain 
and Tempeſtuous Weather. 

If Bats fly abroad after Sun-ſet, it ſignifies fiir 
Weather. 

If Owls whoop at Night, it ſignifies fair weather. 


—— Ar th Ow! forerelling Rain 
From the high Roof, obſerving Pheebus ſer, 
Will Ialy then Notturnal Notes repeat. Virgil. 
She will not Ni ing againſt Rain. 


The eam Singing of the Wood-Lark, Ggnifies 


If * the Swallow fly low, and near the Waters, it 
preſageth Rain. The coming of the Swallow is a 

true preſage of the Spring. 

If the Cock crow more than ordinary, eſpecially 
in the Evening, or if ROY" 80 OY to Rooſt, it 


nifies Rain. 
is T have 
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| Of Prognoſticks. _ 
There is a ſmall Bird of the ſize and near of the 
Shape of a Martin, that at ſome times flies very 
near the water, and near unto the Boats that paſs, 
which is a moſt ſnre Prognoſtick of Tempeſtuous 
weather; never appearing but againſt ſuch weather, 

as hath been — obſerved by the Boatmen in 

— their paſſages over Severn, and on the Channel be- 
tween the Ve of Wight and the main Land. 
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SECT. . 


'OF Obſervations and Pregnoſticbr from 2 
Fiſhes, and Inſects. 1 


TF Porpiſes, or other Sea-Fiſh leap in a Calm, it 
ſignifies Wind and Rain. 55 WEE 
If great numbers of the Fry of Fiſh are generated 
in Lakes or Ditches where Fiſh rarely come, it pre- = 
ſageth ſcarcity of Corn, or death of Cattle. 7 
If Fiſh leap more than ordinary in Ponds or Ri- _=_ 
vers, it preſageth Winds and Rain. 8 | 
Great quantities of Frogs, ſmall or great, ap- 
pearing at unuſual times, and in unuſual places, pre- 
ſage great Dearth of Corn, or great Sickneſs to fol- 
low in that place where they appear. ne 
The Croaking of Frogs more than uſual in the 
Evening, ſigniſies Rain. 125 B 
The early appearing of Snakes, Tignifies a dry 
Spring, and a hot Summer. 1 4 
If they play much in the Water, it ſignifies Rain. 7 
ws the Ant bring forth her Eggs, it preſageth 
'+ in. . | | 1.8 Pu OLE CW 
If Bees fly not far, but hover about home, it 
preſageth Rain; or if they make more haſte home 
than ordinary, a Storm is at hand. N 
If Gnats, Flies or Fleas bite more keenly than at 
other times, it ſignifies Rain. | 5 
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_— - Of Prognofticks. 
If Gnats or Flies ſwarm or gather together in 
multitudes before Sun ſet, it preſageth fair Weather. 
Swarms of Gnats or Flies in the Morning, figni- 
fies Rain. fe ; 3 4 
If greater numbers of Flies or Locuſts appear 
more than ordinary, it ſignifieth Sickneſs or Mor- 
tality to Man or Beaſt, and alſo ſcarcity of Corn 
and Fruits. ; . 
The early appearance of theſe, or any other In- 
ſects in the Sing, preſageth a hot and Sickly 
— 5 1 
If the Spiders undo their Webs, Tempeſts follow: 


. 
* 


Si ſolvit Aranea caſſes, Auien. 
Mom tempeſtates & nubila tetra cientur. 


If Spiders fall from their Webs, or from the 
Walls, it fignifies Rain. 1 | 

Tf tr ings like Spiders Webs appear in the Air, it f 
ſignifieth Wind. ee Td or SOT 
I Spiders ſpin and weave their Nets much, it 
preſageth Wind. 


Nor at Nocturnal Wheels the Maidens be 
Of Storms unskilful, when they Spinſters ſee. 

| Virgil. 

f The meaning whereof I preſume. may be, that 
whilſt Spinſters are at their Evening Winter works, 

by diſcerning Spiders weaving their Webs, or buſie 

about the Houſe, or by diſcerning Muſhrooms in 
their Candles or Lamps, or ſparkling, &c. in them, 

— may thence preſage foul weather to be at 


The great appearance of Chaffers, or other In- 
ſetts, although hy denote a preſent time of Plenty, 
yet are they Qmens of a future time of Scarcity ; 
and if in very great numbers, of Mortality and 
and Sickneſs to Man and Beaſts. | 
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Of Prognaicke, 4 


. $xCerT 
Promiſeuous Obſervations and Pragnoſticka 


] Eaves of Trees and Chaff playing or moving 

without any ſenſible Gale or breath of Wind, 
and the Down or Wool of Thiſtles and other Plants 
flying in the Air, and Feathers dancing on the Wa- 
ter, preſage Wind, and ſometimes Rain, . 
"os Virgil long ſince obſerved. | 


— . Before a Storm ariſe. 
Chaff thou ſhalt oft behold, and falling. Leaves 
Or Plumes that wanton on the bounding Waves. 


Bi If the Herb Trefoy! cloſe its Leaves, it foreſhews 
ain. | b 
If the Oak bear much Maſt, it foreſhews a long 
and hard Winter. es | 
The ſame has been obſerved of Haws and Hipps. 
f Oak-apples ingender or breed Flies, it is ſaid 
to preſige Plenty; but if Spiders, Scarcity. : 
If Trees bear but little Fruit, it uſually preſageth 
Plenty; and if much, Scarcity. But this Rule is 
not always certain. f 
If the Broom be full of Flowers, it uſually ſig- 
nifteth Plenty. | 4 | 


Obſerve when firſt the Nuts begin to bloom, 
And flouriſhing, bend the tender Branch, if theſe 
| Prove fruitful, ſuch ſhall be thy Corn's encreaſe, 
And in great heat huge Harvefts ſhall be found; 
| But if with ſwelling Leaves the ſhages abound, 
Then ſhalt thou thraſh a Chaffy ftalk in vain. 


This Obſervation hath proved for the moſt part 
true for ſeveral years now paſt, as in .1673, 1674, 
there were but few Nuts, and cold and' N 
e == | veſts 3 


3 Pragnoſtickr. 
veſts; in 1675, and 1676, were plenty of Nu 
an vy a — 1 Harveſts, but more elpectaniA 
1676, was a great ſhew of Nats, and a very hot 
: ind dry Harveſt ſucceeded. 
The a = ter of Muſhrooms s preſigeth 


Rain. 4 * *3 4 *. 27 q 4 * ” . . 
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Et fi noct urnis ardentibus undique of E 
Concre ſcum . Imbres. © 


wit Coals of Fire thine very clear, it 3 


If the Fire in Chimneys burn whiter than uſual, 
and with a murmuring 'noiſe, it denoteth empeſts. 
If the Flame wave to and fro, it ſignifieth Wind. 


7 
* 
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The ame doth the Flame of a * 5 
„ | | — A emicet ignis Avienus. 
HH Euus, aut lucis ſubſtantia ulangueat . 
_ aun Imbres. 5 
4 1 Bunches like Muſhrooms grow on the wick of 


= the Candle or Lamp, it preſageth Rain. 
i If Fire ſhine much, or ſcald, or burn more than 
* ry, it preſageth cold; e contrary denoteth 
ONTIrary. . 
If Wood crackle or e PE than uſual in the 
Fire, it fi gnifieth Wind; if Flame caſt forth ma- 
ny Sparkles, it ſigniſies the . 
If the Oyl in the Lamps ſparkle, it ſigniſies Rain. 
If Aſhes coagulate or grow in Lumps, it ſignifies 
the ſame. 
If the Fire in cold weather burn violently, a 
make a noiſe like the treading of Snow, it uſually 


preſageth Snow. _ 
If Salt become moiſt, it ſignifies Rain : The ſame 


if the Rain raiſe bubbles as it falls, or if the heat of 
the Sun be more than ordinary, or Wormes come 


out of — Earth, or Moles dig more than uſual. 
lf after Rain, come a * nn, it e more 


ain. 
1 5 "Me 


H in time of great Cold the Air grow thick, and 
the Cold abate, or if there be a dry Cold without 
Froſt, or if there appear ſigns of Cold in figns of 
Rain, it preſageth Snow. wa 1 $12, 
It is uſual that a dry Autumn precedes a windy 
Winter ;, a windy Winter, a rainy Spring; a rainy 
Spring; a dry Summer, a dry Summer, a windy 
It is obſerved, that how far the Froſt penetrates 
the Earth in the Winter, the Heat ſhall in the 
Summer. If #5 
Many are of Opinion that the Air and time of 
the Moon is to be conſidered in ſeveral Rural Afﬀ- - 
fairs: As that the increaſe is the moſt fit and beſt 
time for the killing of Beaſts : And that young Cat- 
tle fallen in the Increaſe are the fitteſt to wean; and 
that it is the beſt time to plant Vines, and other 
Fruit-Trees; to Graft and to Prune lean Trees, 
and cut Wood; to ſow Herbs and gather Tillage, 


* 


and cut Meadows. WEST 
That at the Full Moon it is beſt to fly Hawks, 
take Marrow, and take Shelkfithz. Cc. . 
That at the Decreaſe it is beſt to geld young 
Cattle, to fell durable Timber, to gather Fruits, 
ſow and cut Corn, and lay up Corn; to Prune groſs 
Trees, to gather Grafts and Seeds, and to ſow Cu- 
cumbers, Melons, Onions, and Artichoaks. . 
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OR, THE 

INTE RPRETATIONS 
And Significations 
— of Several a 


RUSTICK TERMS 


Uſed in ſeveral Places of 


ENGLAND: 


And alſo the N ame of Several Inſtruments 


and Materials uſed in this My STERx 
of AGRICULTURE; and other Intri- 


cate Expreſſions diſperſed | in our Rural 
Authors. a> 


LONDON: "2 
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READER 


HIS Dictionary, above any other part of 
this Book, may be thought 2 be- 


cauſe it being intended only for the Uſe of 
Husbandmen, they above all athens beſt underſtand 
the Terms, and their ſeveral Signiſications; ſo that 
herein we ſeem to Inftrutt thoſe that are beſt able 


to teach us; which might be tr ue, if they all ſpake 


the . Language But there is ſuch à Babel of 
Confuſion, as well in their Terms and Names of 
Things, as there is in the Practice of Agriculture 
it ſelf, that remove a Husbandman but fifty or an 
hundred Miles from the place where he hath con- 
ftantly exerciſed his Husbandry to another, and he 
ſhall not only admire their Method and Order in 
Tilling the Land, but alſo their ftrange and un- 
couth Language and Terms, by which they Term their 
Utenſils, Inſtruments, or Materials they uſe, ſo 
much differing from thoſe uſed in the Country where 
he dwells. . 155 

: Alſo our ſeveral Authors that have Written of 
this Subject, very much differ in the Appellation of 
ſeveral things, they generally ſpzaking in their Wri- 
Ts Ho iz - tings 
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To the Reader. 
tings the Language of the Place and Age they lived 
in; that their Books read in another part of the 
Country, or in ſucceeding times, ſeem either Fabu- 
lom or Intricate. Wherefore, that our Authers and 
this preſent Tratt may be the better underftood, 
and that one Country- man may underſtand what 
another means in a. remote place; I hape here gi- 
ven you the Interpretation and Signification of. ſuch 
Words and Terms that I remember I have read or 
heard; which I hope may ſatisfie and ſupply that 
defect of ſuch a Dictionary that hath been ſo long 
complained of. If any Terms are wanting or not 
rightly Interpreted, I deſire you to conſider the place 
you live in, where perhaps may be ſome Terms 
uſed or ſo Interpreted, that are not fo in any other 
place of England; which may J hope ſufficiently ex- 
cuſe my Ignorance of them; or elſe they may be 
Terms ſo univerſally underſtood, that they need no 
—— as Wheat, Rye, Cart, Waggons, 
42 | CODY | 
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Interpretations & Significations 


Of Several 


N 


A 


W 6G or Awnes ;, the Spires or Beards of Barley, 
2 or other Bearded Grain. | 
Ablactation, is one of the ways of Grafting; that 
is, weaning the Scyon by degrees from its Mother; 
being not wholly to be cut therefrom till it be firm- 


ly united to the Stock on which it is grafted. © 


 Ablaqueation, is the taking away the Earth, or 
-uncovering the Roots of Trees. | | 
An Acre is one hundred and ſixty ſquare Lug, or 


Pearch of Land, at ſixteen foot and a half to the 
Perch; but of Coppice-wood eighteen foot to the 
Perch tis the uſual allowance. But an, Acre ſome- 


times is eſtimated by the proportion of Seed uſed 


on it; and ſo varies according to the Richneſs or 


Sterility of the Land. Te 
An Acreme of Land is = Acres. | 


K 
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A Welſh Acre is uſually two Engliſh Acres. 
And Adds is a ſharp Tool made different from an 
Ax, and more convenient for the cutting of the hol- 
low ſide of any Board or Timber; ſuch as the Coo- 
pers generally make uſe of. 5 

Aftermath, the after-graſs, of ſecond movings of 
graſs, or graſs or ſtubble cut after Corn. | 

Agriculture, The Tilling or improving of Land. 

Alp, A Bulfinch. 5 | 

Alveary, A Hive of Bees. „ 

4 a Place or Court where the Bees are kept. 
An Aquadutt, a Water-courſe or Carriage for 
Water. | 

Aquaticks, Plants delighting in the Water. 

To Are, to Plough, from the Latin, Aro. 

An Ark, a large Cheſt to put Fruit or Corn in, 
from the Latin word Arra. 

Arders, Fallowings or Plowings of Ground. 

Aromaticks, Plants Odoriferous, or having a Spi- 
cy Smell. 


* Avenues, Ways or Paſſages, or Rows or Walks of 
rees. WT 


. v0 . 
Aver, ſignifies à labouring Beaſt, from whence 


comes the Law word, Averia, Cattle. And 


Average, The feeding or Paſturage for Cattle, 
. eſpecially the Ediſh or Roughings. 


. Aviary, a Place where Birds are kept, or do re- 
ſort unto. 


Aumbry, a Country word for a Cup-board to keep 
Victuals in. 


Axletree, or Axis; that which the Wheel of a 
Cart, or ſuch like, moveth on. 


| B 
Ag, or Bigg, the Udder of a Cow, in ſome pla- 
ces is called the Cows Bagg. 


Balks, Ridges or Banks. And ſometimes Poles or 
Rafters over Out-houſes or Barns. 
Barn, Yeaſt or riſing uſed in fermenting, Ale, 
Beer, Bread, &c. 


Barth, a warm place or Paſture for Calves, or 
Lambs, Cc. Barrow, 


n Sas ST OE 
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Barrow, is of two ſorts; either a Hand. barrom, or 
a Wheel-barrow. - 
Barton, a Back: ſide. Th 
Baven, Bruſh-Faggots made with the Bruſh at 
length. ; | | 
A Beck, a Brook or Rivulet. | | 
Beeſtings, the firſt Milk from the Cow after Caft 
ving. 
Beetle, or Boytle, a Wodden Inftrument where- 


with they drive Wedges, Pikes, Stakes, Cc. 


Beverage, Drink, or mingled Drink. 

A Bigge, a Pap or Teat. | 

A Bill is an Edge-Tool, at the end of a Stale or 
a Handle; if ſhort, then it is called a Hand-bill; if 
long, then a Hedging- bill. | | 

A Billard is in ſome places uſed for an imperſect 
or Baſtard Capon. 

A Binn, a place made of Boards to pat Corn in. 

Blaſt, Corn is ſaid to be blaſted when it is poor 
and thin in the Ear, with little Flower in it. 

Blight, See Mildew. 

Blith, yielding Milk. AP” 

Bole, or Boale, the main Body of a Tree. 

Booſe, in ſome places uſed for an Ox-Stall, or 
Cow-Stall. 

Boot, neceſſary Timber of Wood for neceſſary 
uſes; as Plough-boot, Houſe-boot, Fire- boot, &c. © 

Boreas, the North-Eaſt-wind. 3 
1— Weevils or Popes, Inſects breeding in 
Malt. | 

Bow, an Ox-bow or Yoak. 8 
Bragget, a Drink made with Honey and Spice, 
much uſed in Wales, Cheſhire, and Lancaſhire. 

Braken, or Brake, Fern. 8 

A Brandrith, a Trevet or other Iron to ſet a 
Veſſel on over the Fire. 3 

Brank, Buck, or French- wheat; a Summer grain, 
delighting in warm Land. _ | _ 

A Breaft-Plow, a ſort of Plow driven by main 
force with ones Breaſt, commonly uſed in parting 
the Turf in Burn-beating. . 5 


„ 


rim, when ſhe goes 
, [ 

| To Brite or bright Barley, Wheat, and other 
Grain; and Hops are fzid to brite, when they are 

_ over-ripe, and ſhatter. :.. „„ 

Browſe, or brouce, or brutte, the tops of the 
Branches of Trees that Cattle uſually feed on. 

To Burn: beat, Vide Den-ſhire. 
A Bud, a weaned Calf ot the firſt year, becauſe 
the Horns are then in the Bud. 

Bulchin, a Calf. 

Bullen, Hemp-ſtalks pilled. .. . Sale HD NN 
Bulli mony, or Bullimong, a mixture of ſeveral ſorts 
of Grain, as Oats, Peaſe, and Vetches , _ 
-. Bujhel, in ſome places it is taken for two Strike, 
or two Buſhels, and ſometimes for more. 
({44den, a Jack-daw. VVÜV , · Ia 

A Carre, Woody moiſt Boggy- ground. . 

Caſings, or Cowblakes, Cow-dung dryed and uſed 
or fewel, as it is in many places where other fewel 
is ſcarce. LO Sd P92 3 

Cartwright, one that makes Carts, Waggons, &c: 
Catch- land, is Land which is not certainly known 
to what Pariſh it belongeth, and the Parſon. that firſt 
gets the Tythes of it, enjoys it for that Lear; it 
. any there is ſome of this Land in Norfolk. _. 
+ To Cave, or Chave, is with a large Rake, or ſuch 

like Inſtrument, to divide the greater from the leſ- 
ſer; as the larger Chaff from the Corn or ſmaller 
Chaff. Alſo larger Coals from the leſſer. 

Ceres, the Goddeſs of Corn, Seeds and Tillage. 

Chag, the Refuſe, or Duſt in winnowing of Corn. 

Champian, Lands not incloſed, or large Fields, 
Downs or places without Woods or Hedges. 

Cheeſe-lip, the Bag wherein Houſe-wives prepare 
and keep their Runnet or Rennet for their Cheeſe. 


* 
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=. 3 
Chitting, thie Seed is ſaid to chit when it ſhoots 
firſt its ſmall root in the Earth... | | 
der, a Drink made of the juice of Apples. 
. A. Cyderiſt, one that Deals in Cyder, or an affecter 
of Cyder. | | TIC, 
; Clogs, pieces of Wood, or ſuch like, faftned about 
the Necks, or to the Legs of Beaſts, that they run 
not away. „ 

A Cech, is of Hay or Corn laid on heaps, to pre- 
ſerve'it againſt the extremeties of the weather. 
Codware, ſuch Seed or Grain that is contained in 

Cods, as Peaſe, Beans, S c. 
Cole, is Pit Coal or Sea - coal burned or converted 
into the nature of Charcoal. 

Cole, Cale, or Keal, Cole worts, from Caulis. 
A Cole ire, is a parcel of Fire- wood ſet up for 
Sale, or Uſe containing when it is burnt, a Load 
of Coals. | | 5 | 
. Collers about the Cattles Necks, by the ſtrength 
whereof they dra. 1 

A Comb, in ſome places it is ſaid to be a Valley. be- 
tween Hills, and in ſome places a Hill or Palin be- 
tween Valleys. - + „ 5 

Come, The ſmall Fibres, or Tails of Malt. 

| Compas, or Compoſt, Soil for Land, Trees, &c: 
Coniferous Trees, are ſuch that bear Cones, or 
Clogs, as the Fir, Pine, C c. : 3 
A Conſervatory, a place to keep Plants, Fruits, &. * 4,2 


A Coombor Coumb of Corn, is a Meaſure contain- 

ing four Buſhels, or half a Quarter. (REES > 
Coppice, Copiſe, or Copſe, the ſmaller ſort of 
Woad, of e oe Hs ; 

A Cord of Wodd is ſet out as the Coal-fire, and 
contains by meaſure four foot in breadth, four foot _ 
in heighth, and eight foot in length. — | 
A. Cofſet, Lamb or Colt, or Cade Lamb or Colt; 

that is, a Lamb or Colt fallen and brought up by 

Hand. | 


"Covert, a ſhady place for Beaſts. 
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A Conl, a Tub or Pail. 5 
A Cradle, is a frame of wood fixed to a Scythe fo 
the Mowing of Corn, and cauſes it to be laid the 
— in ſwarth; and it is then called a Cadle- 
Crap, in ſome places Darnel is ſo called, and in 
ſome ſignifies Buck-whear. 
A Cratch, a Rack for Hay or Straw. Vide Rack. 
A Cocke, an Earthen Pot. 
A Croft, a ſmall Incloſure. 
Crones, old Ewes. 
A Crortch, the forked part of a Tree, uſeful in 
many caſes of Husbandry. : 
A Crow, or Crome of Iron; an Iron Bar with an 
end flat. | 
To Cultivate, to Till. 
Culture, Tilling. | 
Culver, a Pigeon or Dove, thence Culver-houſe. 
A Curry-comb, an Iron Comb vrherewith they 
Comb Horſes. 1 
A Curtilage, a Gate- room, or backſide. | 
i Scyon, a young Tree or Slip ſpringing from an 
old. 


2 


D 42; a Term uſed in ſome places for Patches 
or Corners of Graſs or Weeds among Corn. 
Darnel, Cockle-weed, injnrious to Corn. 
To Denſbire, is to cut off the Turf of Land, and 
when it is dry, to lay it on heaps and burn it. 
To delve, to dig. 
A Dibble, an Inſtrument wherewith they make 
holes for the ſetting of Beans, &c. 
. A Dike, a Ditch. | | | 
A Dole, a word uſed in Eſex and Suffolk, for a 
deep dint or furrow. * 
A Dool, a great balk or mound between the Plow* 
ed Lands in common Fields. | 
Dredge, Oats and Barley mixed. 
Drought, a long time of dry weather. 
Dug of a Cow; that is, the Cows Teat. 


Diftionarium Ruſticum. 4 1 
A Dung-fork is a Tool of three Tines or Pikes, 
for the better caſting of Dung. 


E 


| T0 Ear, or Are, to Plow or Fallow. 
Earning, Runnet wherewith they convert Milk 
into Cheeſe, 3 | 

Eddiſh, Eadiſh, Etch, Erſh, or Egraſs, the latter 
Paſture, or Graſs that comes after Mowing or 


Reaping. 

To Eage, to Harrow. 

Eadifice, Building. 

Egiſtments, Cattle taken in to graze, or be fed by 
the Week or Month. | | 


i Elden, that which in ſome places is called Ollet or 
8 | | 3 
The Elder, the Udder of a Cow or other Beaſt. 

3 Trees planted in a curious order a- 
a inſt a Frame, for the bounding of Walks, Borders, 

1 | 

Exoticks, Foreign Plants not growing naturally: in 
our Engliſh Soyl. . 


F 


O Fallow, to prepare Land by Ploughing, lon 
| before it be — for Seed. Thus may — 
fallow, twi-fallow, and tri-fallow; that is, once, 
twice, or thrice Plough it before the Seed-time. 
A Fan is an inſtrument that by its motion artifi- 
2 cauſeth Wind; uſeful in the Winnowing of 
Zorn. 


A Farding-Land, or Farundale of Land, is the 
fourth part of an Acre. | 


A Fathom of Wood is a parcel of Wood ſet ont, 
fix whereof make a Coal Fire. 

To Faulter, Thraſhers are ſaid to faulter, when 
they thraſh or beat over the Corn again. 

Feabes, or Fea-berries, Gooſeberries. 


Fenny, Boggy, Mouldy, as fenny Cheeſe, or - 
mouldy Cheeſe. | | 4 
LE To 
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To Ferment; that is, to cauſe Beer, Cyder, dr 

other Drinks to work, that the Dregs or impurities 
may be ſeparated upwards or downwards. 

Fermentation, ſuch working. 

Fertile, Fruitful. 

Fertility, Fruitfulneſs. 

Fetter, are uſually made of Iron, and hanged a- 
_ the legs of Cattle, that they leap not, or run 
away. 8 
Fewel, any combuſtible matter wherewith a fire 
is made. 

Filly, a She- colt. 

Fimble, Hemp, that is the yellow early Hemp. 

Flaggs, the furface of the Earth which they pare 
off to burn, or the upper Turf. | 

-Flayl, a thraſhing Inſtrument. 

A Heal, a Gate ſet up ina ga. | 

Floating, or drowning, or watering of Meadows, 
alſo Floating of a Cheeſe, 4s the ſeparating the Whey 
from the Curd. 8 | 

Flora, the Goddeſs of Flowers. | 

Fradder, Hay, Straw, or ſuch like for Cattle. 
A Fogg, a thick Miſt, and in ſome places ſignifies 
long graſs remaining in Paſture till Winter. 

Foiſen, Fuxzen, or Fuzen, Nouriſhment, Natu- 
0 juyce, Strength, Plenty, Abundance, and Ri- 
ches. | | 8 

Foiſty, Muſty. = . | 
4 Fork, there are ſeveral ſorts of them; ſome of 
Wood, ſome of Iron; ſome for Hay, others for 
Corn, Ge. | 5 ; 
To Foyl, that is to fallow Land in the Summer, or 
Autumn. . 
A Foſs, a Pit. | | 
Fragrant, ſmelling pleaſantly. 8 
Frith, under wood, or the ſhroud of Trees. 
A Fromer, an edge - tool uſed in cleaving Lath. 
A Fudder of Lead, à Load, or Spiggs of ſixteen 
hundred weight. 


Furrom, 
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1 Furrow, the low Fall or drain in Landeither left 
by the Plow, or otherwiſe made. 55 


| A Gap, an open place in a Hedge, or ſuchilike. 
* A Garner, a Granary to put Corn in. | 

A Garth, a Yard, or Backſide. 

A Gawn or Goan, a Gallon. 

 Georgicks, belonging to Husbandry or Tillage; as 

Eogit's Georgicks, his Books of Husbandry. : 

Germins, young ſhoots of Trees. 

Germination, a budding forth. 

A Gill. Vide Berk, 


A Gimmer Lamb, or Gamer Lamb, an Ewe 


amb. - 

Glandiferous, bearing Maſt FF 
7 To Glean, to pick up or gather the ſhattered 

orn. Net i 
A Goad, a ſmall Staff or Rod with a ſharp Iron 
Pin at the end thereof, to quicken Horſes or Oxen 
in their Motion. 

A Geoff, or Goffe, a Mow or Reek of Corn or 
Hay, | | 

A Gool, a Ditch. | 

To Gore, to make up ſuch Mows or Reeks. 

Goſs, or Gorſe, Furzes. 

A Gratton, Eddiſh or Erſh. . 

A Gripp, or Gripe, a ſmall Ditch or cut athwart 
any Meadow or Arable Land, to drain the ſame. 


Groats, Oats after the Hulls are off, or great Oat; 
meal. | 


A Grove, or Groove, a deep Foſs or Pit ſunk into 


the Ground to ſearch for Minerals, &c. 
| Grubbage. See Mattock. 


_ 


To Hack, that is to cyt up Peaſe or other hawe 

1 ſtuff by the Roots, or to cut nimbly any thing, 
To Hale, or Hawl, to draw. A, 
Harneys, Ropes, Collers, and other accoutrements 

fitted to Horſes or other Beaſts, for their drawing. 
3 . I. Haches, 
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Hatches, Flood - gates placed in the water to ob- 
ſtruct its Current. 

5 Hattock, a Shock containing twelve ſheaves of 
orn. 

Haver, Oats. | 

Haws, the fruit of the White Thorn. 

A Haw or How, an Iron Inſtrument for hacking 
up of weeds. 

An Haw is ſometimes a cloſe of Land. 

Hamm, the ſtalks of Peaſe, Beans, or ſuch like. 

Head-land, that which is plowed overthwart at 
the ends of the other Lands. 

An Heck, a Rack, a Salmon- Heck, a grate to 
take them in. 8 

Heckle, an Inſtrument uſed in the trimming and 
perfecting of Hemp and Flax for the Spinner, by 
dividing the Tow or Hurds from the Tare. 

Helm, is Wheat or Rye ſtraw unbruiſed by 
Thraſhing, or otherwiſe, and bound in bundles for 
Thatching. | ; 

Heps, the fruit of the Black-thorn. | 
«, 3 The Feeding, Graſing, or Mowing of 

Heyrs, Young Timber-trees that are uſually left 
for Standils in the felling of Copſes. 7 

Hide-bound, a Diſeaſe whereunto Trees as well as 
Cattle are ſubject. | | 

A Hind, a Servant in Husbandry. 

Hillock, a little Hill, as a Hop-hill, &c. 

Hogs, in ſome places Swine are ſo called; in ſome 
places young Weathers. | 

A Holt, a Wood. 5 | 

Holms, places in the Water, as Flathoms, ſteep 
holms, in Severn, Milholms, &c, has 

Hook-Land, Land Tilled and Sowed every year. 

A Hoop, a Meaſure of a Peck. 

Hopper, wherein they carry their Seed-corn at 
the time of Sowing : Alſo the Veſſel that contains 
the Corn at the top of the Mill. | | 

How, an Inſtrument made like a Coopers 2 


3 
11 
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for the cutting up of Weeds in Gardens, Fields, r. 
and between Beans, Peaſe, f#c. > : EL; vi 

Hovel, a mean Building or Hole for any ordinary 

Hoven, Cheeſe that is raiſed or ſwelled up. 

Hover-ground, Light-ground. 

Hull, or Hulls, the Chaff of Corn. | 
Hurds of Flax or Hemp, are the worſer parts ſe- 
pros from the Tare in the Heckling of it, where- ' FX 
þy may be made Linnen Cloath. | _. 

Hurdles, made in form of Gates, either of ſpleeted 
Timber, or of Hazel Rods; they either ſerve for Gates 
in Encloſures, or to make Sheep- folds or the like. 

Hatch, a Veſſel or place to lay Grain or ſuch like 
thing in; alſo a Trap made hollow for the taking of 
Weaſels, or ſuch like Vermine alive in. 

Hut, a ſmall Hovel * 


A Jack, a Term ſometimes uſed for a Horſe where- 
X on they ſaw Wood. | | | 
Jamock, Oaten-bread made into great Loaves. 
Hles, or Otles. Vide Anes. 
An Im, a young Tree. | _ 
infertile, Barren. | 7 
A Fug, A Common Paſture or Meadow. 1 
Tnoculation, the grafting or placing of the Bud of 
one Tree, into the Stock or Brance of another. | 
Irrigation, Watering of a Meadow, Garden, Or. 
Irroration, a bedewing or beſprinkling of a Plant. 
Junames, that is Land ſown with the fame Grain 
that it was ſown with the preceding year. 
Juter, a term uſed by ſome for the fertile coagula- 
ting faltiſh nature of the * 
"Arle Hemp; that is, the latter green emp. 
Kell, or Kiln, whereon they dry Malt, or Hops. 
A. Keeve, a Fat wherein they work their Beer og, 
Ale before they Tun it. bo 
A Kidcrow, a place for a ſucking Calf to lie in. 
A Krimnel, a Powdring-Tub. . 
A Kit, a Pail. 33 


Knolls, Turneps, 
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8 Lag a Dairy-houſe. 1 5 
ke Laire, Layer, or Lieare, places where Cattle 
"0" uſually repoſe 8 under ſome ſhelter, the 

ground being enriched by their Soyl. 6 


A Lath, a Barn. ; 

Laund, or Lawn in a Park, plain and untilled 
Ground. 

A Leap or Lib, half a Buſhel, thence comes a 
Seed-leap. 


To Leaſe, or "RW Vide to Gl ean. 

Lentiles, a tort of Grain leſs than Eitches. 

A Lift, a Stile that may be opened like a Gate. 

Litter Straw,or ſuch like ſtuff for Cattle tolodge on. 

To Lock, is a term uſed by Drivers in moving 
the fore-wheels of a Waggon to and fro. | | 

Log, a Term uſed in ſome places for a cleft of 
Wood, and in ſome places for à long piece or Pole, 
by ſome for a ſmall Wand or Switch. 

To Lop, to cut off the head - branches of a Tree. 

A Lug, Vide Pearch. 

Lynchet, a certain line of green- Hard or Bounds, 
dividing Arable Land in Common Fields, | 


M 
ö A, a Diſeaſe in Sheep. 
Manger, the place wherein Beaſts eat Corn, 
or other ſhort Meat. | 
A Maſh, or Meſh; Ground- Corn, or ſuch like, 
boiled in Water for Cattle to eat. 
Maſt, The Fruits of wild Trees, as of Oaks, | 
Beech, GW. | 
Matteck, a Tool wherewith they grub Roots of 
Trees, Weeds, Cc. by ſome called a Grub axe, or 
Roating- P | 
Mature, Ripe. 
A Maund, Basket, or rather a hand basket wich 
two lids to carry upon ones Arm. 
A Mayn-Comb, wherewith they Comb Horſes 
Manes. 
A Meak, wherewith wy Mow or Hack Peaſe, 
of Brake, &c. 4 
Mere, 
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Mere, the Pak as L ync het. | 
Meth, a ſmall kind of . | 
A Met, a Strike or 'Buſhel, 
A Midding, à Dung: hill. 


Mildew, a certain Dew filling in the Mears of | | 


June, and July; which being of a .viſcous' Nature; 
much impedes the growth or Matutation of Wheat; 
Hops, Cc. unleſs a ſhower of Rain waſh it off. It 
is l very ſweet; as * by the Bees ſo mighti? 
ly fnriching their ſtores thereby. 

Mil- houſes, watry places — a Mill- dang. 3 
- 22 or Baie, ; Corn mixed, as Wheat with 

Ye, | 

A Mixen, a Dung- heap. 

A Muxx y, a rink. m7 ns 

Mog ſbade, the ſhadows of Trees, or ſuch like. 

The Mocks of a Net, the Maſhes of a Net. 

Mold, Earth. 

Mounds, Banks, or Bounds. 7 

Mores or Matrs, from the Britiſh word Ae 4 
Hill, in the Northern part ſignifies high and operf 
places, and from the word — ſignifies i in other, 
parts low and boggy places 

Muc, Dung or Soil. 

Alullock, dirt or Rubbiſh: 

Murc, the Husks or Chaff of Fruits, out of which 
Wine or other Liquors is preſſed, ' 


Mut, the new Liquor or Prefſure of Fruits before | 


Fermentation. N 
. A Naile, in ſome places eight Pound, in ſome ſeren 
Pound; being of a Hundred. 

Neat, a Heifer,: or any of the kind of Beeves. 

A Neat-herd, a keeper of Neat, Beeves or Cows: 
Neaving, Yeaſt, or Barm. 

A Nope, a Bulfnch. 


Dee ae, 3, 1 


\ 


A Nurſery, a place ſet apart for the vet af. 


young Trees or Stocks. 


on 
Or Fewel, the ſame with Elders. 
Olitory, an Olitory Garden is a Kitchen-Garden, 


or a Garden of Herbs; Roots, & for food. 


K $ Oy: : 
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Omy- Land, Mellow Land. 
Ope- Aer the ſame with Hook Land. 

Oft, O, or Eeſt; the ſame as Kell or Kiln. 

Ore- wood, Sea · weeds or Ooſe ern _ ma- 
nure their Land. | 


An oben, an ox ſtall. 


P 
A Paddlefaf, a long Staff with an lie Bit at the 


end thereof, like a ſmall Spade, much uſed by 
Mole- catchers. 


A Pail, the ſame as a Bucket. 
Palliſade, a ſort of (light open Pale or Fence, ſet 
td beautifie a Place or Walk. 

Palms, the white excreſcencies of Buds of Sallies 
or Withy coming before the Leaf. 
Pannag, the feeding of Swine or other Cattle 
on the Maſt, or other Herbage, in Forreſts, 

Woods, &c. 

A Pannel, Pad, or r Pack-ſaddle :; „ Kinds of Saddles 
whereon they carry barthens on Horſe-back. | 

Parterre, or Partir, a Name proper to a Garden 
divided into Beds, Walks, and Borders for curious 
Flowers, Herbs, Cc. 

Peaſe-bolt, Peaſe-hawm, or Straw. 

Pedware, Pulſe. 5 of 

Penſtecks, See Hatches. - I 

A Perch, or Lug, is ſixteen foot and a half Land- 
, meaſure, but is uſually eighteen foot. to meaſure 
Coppice-woods withal. 

A Piggin, a Payl with one handle ſtanding upright. 

A Pike, a Fork or Prong of Iron. 

A Pile, a parcel of Wood, two whereof make one 
Cole-fire. 

A Piſcary, a liberty of Fiſhing, or a place where 

Fiſhes are confined. 

A Pitch. fort, or Pick-fork:, the ſame with Pike. 

A Plough, a term uſed in the Weſtern Par for a 
Team of Horſe or Oxen. . 

A Ploughwright, one that makes Ploughs. 

' Podds, the Cods or ſhells of Cod- Mare, or any 
other Seed. 4 

N Pollard, 
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S 
Pollard, or Pollinger; and old Trof alan ne wa 


To Polt, to beat or thraſh. | 
Pomona, the Goddeſs of Fruits. 


Pregnant, Full as a Bud, or Seal, obne ready 85 


to ſprout. 
A Prong, the ſame as Pike. 3 | 
To Prezagate, to increaſe or multiply any thing, - 
A Propagator, a Planter. 
'To Prune, to trim Trees, by cutting, off the W 
perfluous Branches, or Roots. 
Puckets, Neſts of Cater-pillars, or ach like Ver- 


mine. 


A Puddock, or rut; „ a ſmall Incloſure. 


Oe, Is an order ofPlanting Trees br Plants; 


that may be in, order every way. pi 

R | 

A Rack, a Place made to contain Hay, or other” 

Fodder, f Beaſts to feed on. 

To Ree, or Ray; to handle Corn in a Sieve, fo as 
the chaffy-or lighter part gather to one place. 

_ Reed, is Ethel the long Graſs that grows in Fens, 

or watry places, or Straw bound up for T hatching, 

by ſome called Helm, See Helm. | 


A Reek of Corn, a Mow or heap of Corn, ſo laid 


for its preſervation, out of any Barn: 
A Reek:ftaval, 178. of Wood placed on ſtones, 
on which ſuch Mow is raiſed. 


Raſinaceous, Roſiny, or yielding Roſin. 


3 The ſhrouds or tops of Trees, or fellings of 
Coppices. © 
45 Ride of Hazle, or ſuch like Wood, is a Whole 


om of Spriggs or Frith growing odt of the ſame 
ot. 
The Ridge, the upper = of a Bank, or other 
riling Land. 

A Riddle, Vide Rudder. 

To 2 Flax, to wipe * the e 


Riſing, 


2 


ner of its riling above the Ale of Beer. 17 
| . A 


eaſt, or Birm, ſo called, from the mane | 


1 
2. 

* 
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5 Sts Ruft 


£2 Rock, an Inſtrument generally uſed in ſome pa 
for the 1 of Flax or Hemp. | 
See Perch, 
in; Roller, wherewith they roll Baro, or other 
Grain. 
e a fourth part of an Acre. 
ough, the rough ppice- wood, ot Braſhy-wook 
Fein Vide 10. iſh, 
owen, Rough Paſture fal; of Stubble or Weeds. 
Rudder, or Ridder, the wideſt ſort of Sieves for 
05 ſeparating the Corn from the Chaff. 

a certain ſower matter made uſe of by 
*. 5 Mai- wives for the Coming (or C0apula- 
tion) of their Cheeſe. - 

Rural, of, or belongin ng to the Country. 


2 


Co 


1  Ruſtivities, Country affairs. 

4 1 Country-like. | F | 

= | : 4: 1 

A Seam of Corn, eight buſhels? Sean of Wood, 

W an Horſeload. * ; | 


4 | Seed-lop FSeed-leap, or Seed. lin the Hopper or 
13 Ye el Wberein they carry their Seed at the time of 
—_: Sowing. 

3 A Sean, a kind of Net, or rather Lene, from the 


iver gh in France. 


1 en, or Spene; a Cows eat or Paß 
E AS 1 1 place Cool Bak fow Seeds Hb the 
3 rai ing of Trees. or Plants. 
1 Io Sem, to drain Ponds, Ditches, Ge. or a Cow 
7 is a Sew when her Milk is gone. | 
9 Shake-time, the 5g von of the Lear that Maſt "ny 
fn ch Fruits Ja From © 640g 
OA Shard. Vide Gap. © 
+ Sham, a Wood t at encompaſſes A Cloſe. 
Shawle, or Shovel. | 
A Sheat, ox Shatt, 2 youn Hog 
_ te for 21 a, Place erected an bs FEY over ** "1 
ot, Fate or any other, aſe, againſt a Wall, 
% other E 
To Sen is afed i in | the. Northern parts, to 


Reap. 


A 


W ae 


A $ike, a Quillet, or %% £7 
A Shippen, a Cow-houſe. _ e 
Shock, ſeveral dhe ves of Corn ſet in” 1 2 . 
A Shrape, or up at Place baited with San, or 
Corn, to intice Birds. 2 
. To ' Shroud, to cut off the head branches vel a ar. 
A Sickle 4 toothed Reap-hook. 
Soil, Filth. | 
$5 or Site ; à #riacipal Manor, or bun 
AQUIC, ,, > ; 
Six ing. "Vide Ring. | 775 
I Skid a Wheel, to ſtop the Wheel with a . 
at the deſcent of a Hill. ; 
. Shilling. Vide Shed. F: 


A Skepe, or Scuttle; a flat and drokes Hater, will 
to ) WINROW Ws withal. _ 


Souſe, the PC Selle: at 3 
Wer E's, courſe Cloath, or mag for Hops, „ 
A Spade, or Spitter, where witfi they dig or delve: oy 


Alſo a Cutting Spade wherewith they cut Face or 
Corn inaipf. 


A Stack of Corn. See Reel. | 

Staddles, Standils, or Sthmdards Trees reſery'd "i 
'atthie Felling of Woods for growth tor Timber. 3 

Staile, or Steale, the handle of a Tool. _ 27 1 


Stale, a livigg Fowl, put in any place to all 
other Fowl, where they may be taken. ne” 


ava 
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Stamwood, the Roots of Trees grubbed ub. Th 3 | H '-N 
| Gtercoration, Dunging. | | 2 
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3% DDictionarium Ruſticum. 

A Stew, a place to keep Fiſhin for preſent uſe. 
4 CHE 7 nent RM 
_ Srover, Straw or Fodder. > RT 

ml W Veſſel that ſtands an end of Earth or 


A Stowk, the handle of any, thing, or a ſhock of 
twelve ſheaves. N | WE 
A Stowre, a round of a Ladder or Hedge-ſtake. 
A Strike of Flax, ſo much as is heckled at one hand- 
48 ful. Alſo it ſignifies an Inſtrument wherewith they 
” *'  Afirike Corn in the meaſuring. Alſo it is uſed in the 
A Northern parts for a Meaſure containing about a 
=  72$ Buſhel. | A | ONES 
=. Structures, Buildings. ; 
A Sturk, a young Beeve, or Heifer. | 
A ey, a place for fatting or keeping Swine, _ 
Sher nation, a Pruning of Trees. Suculent, Juicy. 
A Sul, a term uſed for a Plow in the Weſtern parts. 
A Sulpadgale, a ſmall Spade: ſtaff or Inftrament to 
cleanſe the Plough from the clogging Earth. |. 
To Summer tir, to Fallow Land in the Summer. 
A Suſſengle, a large Girt That Carriers uſe to bind 
or faſten their Packs withal. vo 


 Sward, Ground is ſaid to have a Sward, or to be 
Swarded, when it is well grown or Coated over with 
Graſs or other Vegetables. _ 
Swath, or Swarth; Graſs, Corn; 
it is laid by the Mower from the Sc 
To Sweal a Hog, to ſinge a Hog. | 
Swill, uſed in the Northern parts for-ſhade, or 
4 : ſhadow, ſometimes'for a Keeler to waſh in, ſtanding 
1 To Swingle Flax, a term uſed by Flax-dreſſers. 
pF - ASwine-herd, a keeper of Swine. 5 
A Sma-hul, or Swine-crue, a Hogfly, 
A Scythe, Wherewith Foo mow Graſs or Corn. 


r ſuch like, as 
„ 


3 
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A Talern, a Cellar. I TE... 
Tare of Flax, the fineſt dreſsd part thereof 

ready for the Spinner. OR 
Tares, A ſort of Grain. 


7 
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To 


2 ketten „ 1 905 11 
To Ted, to tutn or ſpread new mown * Grabs. 1 
A Teem, or Team; à certain number” of Horley: 


or ather 5 for the Draught. „ 
Terraſſe, a Walk on a Bank or Bult Ke 
The Cows Dug by ſome is called the Tet. 


"6 
: IS; w-raw-Hemp, to beat or dreſs the _ in 
an 155 ine made for that purpoſe. 


A Theave, an Ewe of the rſt year. 1 Wo 
A Thrave of Corn contains four Shocks, exc 6. . 
Shock Frag: of fix Jromenne : Cob bs 1 

itching, ſetting up Turves to dry, that ey miy 1 
| barn the better, a term uſed by the Weſtern Burks, ! 


f -f 

beaters. TRE. 
A Tike, a ſmall Bullock or Heifer. - King os 

5 Tots ; Lentil a fort of Pulſfſ. tw = 
Soyl, or other Improvement of LA er C 

The 5. or grain of a rx... 2 
Tits, mah Cattle. 7 5 


A Tovet, or Tofet, half a Buſne l! "ys 
A Trammel is ap uſual name for a Net, but is in 
many places uſed for an Iron moving Inftrument” 9 


3 whereon they hang _ Pots over the 
ICC. 


A Trendle, a flat Veſſel, by ſome called a Kiver. Fe 
A 7. rough, a Veſſel to hold Water, tofeed Cattle. 


in, &c. or for the beating of Apples for Coy * 


A Trigg, a Pn or ſuch . 1 „ 
A Trundle, a thing made and ſet on low: Wheek, = 
to draw. heavy burdens on. 955 
A Trunchion, a piece of Wood cut ſhort fe * 0" 
Quarter-Staff. 7, 
A Tumbrel, a Dang: cart. 4 * 


Al, a Veſſel to contain Boer, Ale, Codes, is. 8 
any other Liquor in its preparation. , * * l 
Vallor, or Vallow, or Vate; a Conpave Mould * 
wherein a Cheeſe is preſſed. ; 


Velling Phoughing up the Turf, a term uſed by* 
| the Weltern Burn- deaters. by 


— 4 


Vindemiation; 4 The gathering of 3 or reap- 
ing the Fruit of any thing; as of Cherries, Apples, 
Bees, Cc. 

To Vindemiate, to gather the ſame Fruits. 

Vinous, Winy. | 

' Underwood, Coppice, or any other Wood that is 
not eſteemed Timber. | 

A Voor, or Furrow of Land. 

Urry, the blew Clay that is digged out of the 
# ©» Coal-mines, and lies next the Coal, being crude and 
2 # immature, and uſed for ſoiling of 3 f 
ienfilts, Inſtruments 1 in any Art, eſperially 
3 * | 
ts W. 

Wantey. Vide Suſſingle. . 

We ihe naked fleſhy matter that hangs . 

ys He 

A bs, alſo ſignify ſpleeted Gates or Hordles, 

FE * 'A Weanely a young Beaſt newly weaned: ' 

2 Meevils. Vide Bouds. 2 

* BL 2 A Basket, or Skuttle. was 
une, Furzes. 

'A Wind-rom, Hay or Graſs raked in Rows, in or- 
= der to be ſet uin Cocks. ' 
Rk.  Wixnlace, or Winch, that by which any burden is 
BY - wound up, or drawn out of a Well, or other deep 


= -. 7 P To Wimow, to ſeparate by Wind the Corn front 
the Chaff. 
Io Minter-rig, to fallow Land in the Winter. 

Land, Places where much Woods are; or 
it's gehtierally taken for Countries encloſed. 
, or Tat, a Cite. 
A Toak, is either an Inſtrument for Oxen to 
raw by, or to put on Swine or other unruly Crea . 
„ to _ them from WAN through Hedges. 


